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‘*] BELIEVE this country is at the beginning of a new 
era of development, progression and trade expansion 
such as it has never before experienced. I do not mean 
that this will come about in a day or month but that it 
will come within reasonable time. We have as a founda- 
tion a country large in natural resources of every kind; 
we have a citizenship that is ever moving upward. Our 
men and women are every day becoming better fitted to 
cope with the duties of life and fulfill the obligations 
imposed on them. A better understanding of our rela- 
tions one to the other and higher ideals are taking hold 
of us. These factors, which, with the exception of the 
first, might be termed moral forces, will exercise a pro- 
found effect on the business of the future.’’ 


‘*As TO our own immediate section (the Pacific North- 
west) it would be difficult to state in calm language 
what I believe the future has in store for us. The sur- 
face of the Northwest is barely scratched. What is not 
contained within its limits that makes for a great peo- 
ple, a great civilization and a great development? It is 
not for us to speculate; it is for us to do. It is men 
who make a State; it is men that bend destiny to their 
wills. The pioneers who preceded us, enduring sufferings 
and hardships of all kinds to save this country for us 
and our children, laid deep and wide the foundation on 
which we ought to build. We would not be worthy of 
their names or true to their traditions did we not in 
turn play our part and show our appreciation of what 
they: did for us by doing all we can to build wisely. 
If we do, it requires no seer to predict that this country 
of ours so great in resources will be equally great in 
production, in population, in citizenship and in all that 
makes a modern State,’’—Joseph N.. Teal, 


CO-OPERATION IN FIRE FIGHTING. 


The great value of fire lookout stations and towers 
and the imperative need of telephone communication, 
as well as other permanent construction work, to include 


roads and trails, are reported to have been established . 


beyond a doubt at a conference on forest fire protection 
by the various States, a report of which has just been 
issued by the Federal Department of Agriculture. This 
conference was called for the purpose of discussing the 
section of the Weeks law that authorizes codperation be 
tween the Federal Government and the States in protect- 
ing from fire forests situated on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams. Representatives from all the New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon and Washington were pres- 
ent at the conference, and the value of codperation 
between the various agencies for coping with the problem 
ot forest protection was emphasized, and it was shown 
that efficiency could be increased and expenses decreased 
when State, Nation, jumber companies and private indi- 
viduals work together in accordance with a plan evolved 
by all. The secret of successful coping with fires in the 
forests is much the same as of that in the cities, which is, 
having a trained and dependable fire fighting organization 
ready at all times to respond promptly to a call for its 
services. The importance of forest fire prevention is 
being recognized more generally throughout the country 
and in securing the codperation between Federal and 
State Governments the most advanced step has been taken 
in the work that has yet been known. 


TRANSFORMING A LUMBER STATE. 


Perhaps no State in the Union is undergoing a more 
rapid and nearly complete transformation from a lumber- 
ing to a farming State than is Wisconsin. Of course, a 
great deal of timber remains in the State and immense 
quantities of lumber will be manufactured there for 
many years. But within the last two or three years 
hundreds of thousands of acres of cut-over land that 
had been withheld from the market have been opened 
to settlers, who are pouring in at a rapid rate. 

This change is of immense significance, not only to 
lumbermen but to the State as a whole and to nearby 
cities and States. Settlers in Wisconsin are taking com- 
paratively small tracts as a rule, 40- and 80-acre farms, 
and are cultivating them in a way that requires much 
more labor than when farming is done on a large scale. 
Hence the rural population is sure to gain more rapidly 
than the urban during the period of settlement. In fact, 
Wisconsin is setting an example in agricultural develop- 
ment that should be followed by other States. Smaller 
farms, intensively cultivated, producing bigger returns 
and supporting and employing a larger population, afford 
cheaper foodstuffs as well as a much needed check to the 
rush of population to industrial centers. 


FOR A MARITIME CONGRESS. 

Governor O. B. Colquitt, of Texas, has recently taken up 
with the governors of southern and south Atlantic States 
the advisability of holding in the near future a maritime 
congress, and the suggestion has met with such favor that 
the congress will probably be called to meet early in the 
spring, the meeting to be held in New Orleans. The 
object of the congress is to discuss ways and means of 
securing changes in the present United States maritime 
laws that will help to develop more rapidly the coastwise 
shipping trade. That the lumber manufacturers are in- 
tenseiy interested in this subject may be judged from the 
fact that the first suggestion for a meeting of this kind 
came from a southern lumber manufacturer, F, H. Far- 
well, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, of Orange, Tex. At present coastwise ship- 
ping is hampered by the restrictions that forbid the car- 
rying of cargoes from one United States port to another 
in any but*American boats, the Gulf coast lumbermen 
especially having found it difficult to overcome these 
restrictions in endeavoring to develop a coastwise lumber 
trade, and what is true of the lumber trade is also true 
of other industries seeking to develop coastwise trade. 

Favorable replies have already been received from the 
governors of Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama, while the governors of Louisiana 
and Georgia undoubtedly will answer in the affirmative, 
these, with Governor Colquitt, of Texas, making eight 
governors whose presence at the congress is already 
assured, and who may be depended upon to do every- 
thing in their power to expedite the development of a 
coastwise trade in all lines. It is certain that all the 
Gulf coast lumbermen will take an active interest in 
the subject. 
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Among the more significant developments of the current week in the commercial 
world have been the decided loosening up in finances and the notable resumption 
of operations in the steel and iron industry. Notwithstanding a weakening in some 
securities, the lowering of interest rates as a result of the increase in money supply 
has improved demand generally in the stock and bond markets. The easier financial 
situation appears to be manifesting its influence in many other directions, notably 
in building operations. Statistics just compiled covering more than fifty leading 
cities show that during January, with few exceptions, construction work was in a 
healthy condition. These reports of course show permits only for work that pre- 
sumably is soon to be undertaken, and consequently this projected work will likely 
exercise a strong influence upon the lumber tirade during the presert and other early 
months of 1914. 

x * * 

Reports from large lumber producing and consuming centers in all sections of the 
United States strike a dominant note of cheer, inspired either by improved demand 
already manifested in the substantial form of orders or in the way of inquiries 
bearing all the earmarks of urgent requirement. In fact, the financial and general 
commercial atmosphere appears to be clearing up for a long period of’ fair business 
weather that will be a weleome change from the not altogether satisfactory con 
ditions that have prevailed intermittently during recent months. 


Nobody is claiming the biggest business ever in yellow pine, but the conditions just 
now are of a character to afford the utmost satisfaction to manufacturers who are 
content with a moderate, steady uptrend in demand and prices that bears well-nigh 
indisputable evidence of restored confidence in the future. For several weeks im- 
provement has been noted in all centers where yellow pine is produced and sold and 
the reports for the current week afford ample confirmation of the earlier predictions. 
From Kansas City comes the cheering news that demand is being well maintained 
and that prices are inclined to show even more firmness that has characterized them 
in recent weeks. Lack of snow in the north woods has contributed a little help to 
the southern wood by stimulating demand for No. 2 and No. 3 boards 1x8 and 1x10 
for market that commonly takes hemlock. The best trade just now is from east of 
the Mississippi River. Yard demand is chiefly from the cities, the country yards 
generally buying for immediate and pressing requirements only. Orders for about 
18,000,000 feet of heavy timbers placed with Kansas City manufacturers will set 
their mills to sawing that stock instead of yard material, which is not in undue supply 
at present. Mills are running full time and millmen say they have no difficulty in 
getting prices today that were not acceptable to buyers in the market two weeks 
ago. Logging conditions, which have been unfavorable of late, have improved suffi- 
ciently to permit woods operations to proceed at something like normal speed. 
Shreveport millmen say prices have advanced from 50 cents to $1, the latter increase 
having affected dimension. The situation at Hattiesburg borders on the jubilant, 
stocks being well sold up and prices advanced on shed stocks, especially No. 2 floor- 
ing and ceiling. Demand for dimension continues good and mill stocks are some- 
what broken. Some lumber is moving into the Mexican oil fields and the feeling 
among manufacturers is that with the lifting of the embargo hostilities in that 
country should soon cease and open it up to the lumber trade of the South. Reports 
from Galveston indicate a slight improvement in export demand, considerable lumber 
having moved from that port to Mexico, the West Indies and Europe during the 
current week. From Lake Charles, La., the report is less encouraging regarding 
export trade, though demand up to the beginning of the present month was called 
brisk. At Mobile, Ala., the export trade during January was the heaviest for a year. 


* * * 


Logging conditions in the north woods are ideal at present, but they have come 
too late to overcome the handicap the lumbermen suffered earlier in the winter 
when cutting was going on but no snow fell to permit movement of logs. During the 
last two weeks, however, hauling in the woods and by rail has been going forward 
with a rush, many concerns working wood forces day and night. But the trans- 
porting of logs from woods to mill is at least six weeks behind time and predictions 
are freely made that at the breaking of camps millions of feet of logs will still be 
in the woods. At Duluth a substantial increase in the number of inquiries is deemed 
encouraging and leading millmen of that district consider the outlook favorable. 
Gradual improvement is noted, though demand for northern pine is not expected to 
show the sharp advances and declines that were more common in the old days when 
the supply of that wood was thought to be inexhaustible. 


* * * 


Improvement in lumber produced in the Pacific Northwest seems to be evenly 
distributed among all items. While no startling expansion has been noted, the trend 
in inquiries, orders and prices seems to be steadily upward. The general improve- 
ment that is observable throughout the country has had the effect of cheering up 
lumbermen and they are thus enabled to see in the substantial railroad orders 
recently placed and in the increased volume of yard trade signs of healthy demand 
from all consuming markets when winter shall have relaxed its severity for good. 
Heavy snows may delay the opening of some camps as well as postpone the starting 
of some of the mills that now are shut down. This situation will likely check any 
inclination to overproduce that might be manifested. The real spring activity is not 
yet expected, but there are signs of something more than tie wonted February de- 
mand and the basic conditions in the territory where Pacific Northwest lumber 
products find their largest markets are so fundamentably sound as to warrant the 
belief that the early months of 1914 have in store much that will be altogether 
satisfactory in the way of demand and prices. Montana and Idaho white pine mills 
are rushing woods operations, the late fall of snow necessitating rapid work to bring 
in iogs sufficient for the season’s run. At Kalispell, Mont., demand has shown 
improvement during the last few days, some operators of the larger mills reporting 
prices from 50 cents to $1 better than a year ago. Mill stocks are rated low and 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


badly broken, and from Kansas City comes the report that there is little chance o 
improvement during the next thirty days, as several of the big Idaho mills are down 


* * * 


While a little hesitancy has been noted among some of the larger buyers and con 
sumers of hardwoods, the general tone of the hardwood market has been healthy 
and a tendency toward increasing strength is reported from most centers of bot! 
production and consumption. Furniture makers held off a little, after returning fron 
their exhibits, apparently on the theory that they would be able to profit by reduc 
tions that were likely. Lately, however, they have come into the market and th 
demand for stocks to their liking has been more brisk. Plain and quartered oak 
and sap gum, especially, have profited by this change of attitude. Box makers say 
that the lower grades that go into the construction of boxes are in excellent demand; 
this applying especially to cottonwood and gum. Offerings are not heavy in these 
items and something substantial in the way of increases may be looked for, largely 
owing to the shortage of logs due to low water. From the metropolitan district. the 
report is that local stocks are not heavy and the higher grades are well held, with 
no indication of weakness. ‘his situation is strengthened by an improvement in in 
quiry, When orders are placed they generally are for immediate shipment, a fact 
taken universally to indicate a hand-to-mouth policy assumed by buyers whose stocks 
in the face of anything like normal demand would be cleaned up in record time. 
In the North birch and maple are reported firm, with a decided inclination upward. 
While the volume of buying is not large, buyers are feeling of the market in a way 
that is understood to be a sign of early orders. The output of northern hardwood 
mills is sure to be lighter than for many years, and this prospect is said already to 
have made itself felt in the southern hardwood markets. 


Better grades of rough North Carolina pine have been in better call of late an 
upward tendency being noticeable in orders as well as in inquiries. Some items, 
No. 3 and No. 4 flooring and thin ceiling, for example, have been moving free'y, 
after having been almost dull, and prices on these items have immediately stiffened. 
In fact, the characteristic phase of this trade is the firmness with which stocks are 
held by manufacturers. Most of the demand just now is for domestic consumption, 
which by the experts is deemed an encouraging sign. Edge 4/4 box has suffered a 
slight falling off in demand but prices are as firm as ever, many producers holding 
at $15 f. 0. b. mill. Edge culls 4/4 and red heart also were much more active, a sale 
of 1,000,000 feet of this stock having been closed during the current week at $13.25 
f. 0. b. Norfolk. In stock sizes of box lumber, 12-inch is receiving more attention. 
The level of prices on all sales is well maintained, variations of more than 25 or 50 
cents a thousand being extremely rare. Like orders for practically all kinds of 


lumber, the call for North Carolina seems to be largely for immediate shipment. 


* ¥ 


Manufacturers and wholesalers of cypress generally are holding their stocks with 
the apparent determination to part with them only on a profitable basis. No striking 
change has lately taken place in the cypress market, but the demand is a little better 
and there is no indication of weakness. Low grades are reported still in fair call, 
as they have been many weeks. In some markets shop and better are moving more 
freely and yard demand is showing somewhat more activity. From Kansas City the 
reports show that large factories are not buying with their accustomed briskness, but 
there are manifest strength and improvement that indicate a healthy condition that 
bodes well for the future. Millmen make no complaint on the score of either prices 
or demand, evidently being well pleased with the present situation. 


“ * 


Hemlock stocks are not in oversupply either east or west, and such as they are 
they are well held, with no disposition on the part of millmen or wholesalers to push 
sales at the cost of price reduction. At Saginaw and Bay City piece stuff and boards 
are reported selling at $17 and $18, stocks being at a low point. Consumers generally 
are coming into the hemlock market for immediate needs only. But as mill stocks 
are not accumulating even in the presence of the light demand, there is no good 
reason to suppose that the near future is likely to record any better buyers’ market 
than the present. At Boston stocks are changing hands at $23 and $24, a few larger 
orders being reported at a half-dollar below the lower prices mentioned. 


* * * 


Something like a slight reaction is reported in the eastern spruce market, but that 
wood is so restricted in habitat that any slight lull in demand is quite sure to be only 
temporary. Both consumers and millmen appear to be playing a waiting game, the 
former buying only as needed and the latter refusing to obligate themselves to 
deliver in either large quantities or for long periods in the future. 


* * * 


Redwood lumber is in somewhat better demand, according to reports from pro- 
ducing points.. A moderate movement to foreign markets is already in evidence, and 
live inquiries are an earnest of what may be expected during the early months of 
this year. From Kansas City comes the report that the wide difference in prices 
between redwood and red cedar siding, which in 6-inch is $4 and in 4-inch is $6, is 
likely to be wiped out soon. As cedar is steadily advancing, redwood is expected to 
take a spurt. 


* * * 


California white and sugar pine manufacturers are getting ready to start their 
mills in preparation for a good season’s business. Orders for white pine shooks 
have been coming in steadily since the opening of the orange season, but not in so 
large volume as was expected by manufacturers. But most of the mills have a large 
number of substantial orders on their books and there is nothing of a discouraging 
character in the situation. 
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THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION. 


The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association held its convention in 
“hicago this week, and it was marked by an earnestness that showed that the dealers 
were alert to take advantage of every opportunity in the securing of new ideas to 
petter their business. 

One of the notable suggestions made at the Round Table was that regarding the 
‘Live Wire Club,’’ a most excellent suggestion that, if carried to its logical conelu- 
ion, will have a wonderful influence in strengthening the lumber business and 
vuilding up the towns and communities of Llinois. 

The appeals made by the speakers at the Round Table discussion were right from 
ihe heart. The spokesman who led in this discussion put his own enthusiasm into the 
meeting and it was caught up and re-echoed by members on the floor. 

The members of the convention paid close attention to the addresses, one of the 
nore notable of which was the address by Elmer H. Adams on the income tax law, 
whieh is printed in full in the proceedings of the Illinois convention. Our readers 
hroughout the entire United States will be interested in this important subject and 
hey will find it explained in-a way that is easily understood and that will be helpful 
o them in making out their reports. 

The associated Illinois lumber dealers are awake to the importance of pushing out 
or a larger business and are taking part in all of the activities of their communities, 
und, as said by one of the speakers, there is hardly a board of public utilities, hardly 
i: school board, or a bank, in any town but what las among its directors a lumberman. 
(his means that the lumber industry of this State is taking its proper place in the 
uilding up of the communities and the State itself. 





“MY COMPETITOR.” 


When 8. 8. King, of Dayton, Ohio, was given the nomination for president of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers last week at Cincinnati the nominating 
speech, which was an impromptu and spontaneous affair, was made by T. J. Callahan. 
jn the course of his simple and earnest remarks he said in substance: 

‘*We have many members who are live wires and uptodate and zealous to promote 

the welfare of the association, and I wish to nominate one of these—one of our most 
prominent members—for the place. The man I wish to name is known to all of you 
through his Jong, faithful and valuable association work, and stands as high in honor 
and integrity as any member of our organization. The man I desire to nominate for 
president of this association is my competitor, Mr. S. 8S. King, of Dayton.’’ 
' The nomination was quickly seconded and Mr. King was unanimously elected. 
Mr. King is a good man and he heads a great association; hut there is more in the 
story than the mere incident of his nomination. Here was one dealer taking the lead 
ina convention to confer upon his competitor the highest honor within the gift of his 
fellow lumber dealers in the State. It was not only a gracious and commendable 
effort by Mr. Callahan but it was a significant thing as weil. 

Sometimes it has seemed, possibly, to some of the association members that their 
organizations are marking time, but all the while there have been a steady progress, 
a broadening of viewpoint, a closer association of minds, an increasing fraternalism 
and a better understanding. It is safe to say that twenty years ago the incident 
here recorded might not have occurred. It is likewise safe to say that it will occur 
with increasing frequency in the future, because of the progress in brotherhood the 
retail dealers are making. 

Not all the profits of the association are returned to the dealer in dollars and cents ; 
a proportion of them is returned in greater peace in one’s business relations with his 
competitor, in a pleasanter atmosphere, in a wider vision—in many things that go to 
make the commercial life a happier life than it could be under conditions of warfare 
or misunderstanding. 

It may well be hoped that there are many competitors like Mr, Callahan to give, 
and like Mr. King to receive, high honor. 





TO PUT CONTRACTING ON A SURER FOUNDATION. 


The recent annual meeting of the National Association of Builders Exchanges 
at Louisville, Ky. (up to that time known as the National Building Trades and 
Employers’ Association of America) was devoted almost entirely to the subject 
of so amending the forms of building contracts and specifications now in general 
use as to make them definitely describe the service to be performed in the con- 
struetion of the building as well as the compensation to be paid for it. As is 
well known, such documents are usually so drawn that the material to be used 
and the character of the work performed in all respects are subject to the approval 
of the supervising architect or engineer. Even though the specifications are clear 
and are strictly complied with the sichiteet still has the power of rejection. 
The contractor may be able to prove that he has followed the contract, but he 
will not be permitted to prove it; the architeet says that he has not, and the 
architect is made the final arbiter. ‘‘What he says is so is so, whether it is so 
or net.’ 

H. L. Lewman, of Louisville, Ky., who at this meeting was elected president 
of the association, made a notable address in which, among other things, he said: 

When the isSue is squarely faced, it is astonishing that the construction business has 
fallen so far behind the times in this most vital particular. In every other branch of 
business the accurate and explicit designation of the various articles traded in has kept 
pace with and has promoted the expansion of the business. * * In the lumber 
business the various grades of lumber for framing and for finishing purposes are separated 
and classified, so that when an order is plaecd for a certain established grade of lumber 
one can depend with confidence upon receiving the kind of lumber that has been purchased. 
The entire business is built up around this framework of accurate description of the 
various grades of lumber handled. And se, through the entire field of commerce, except 
the construction business, we find this advancement in the clear, accurate, and explicit 
description of the different articles traded in. Ilow much more satisfactory and certain 
would the building business become if this same result had been attained. 





This matter reaches much farther than the immediate parties concerned and 
is a subject in which lumbermen themselves are vitally interested, because 
building contractors are among their important customers and the welfare of the 
contractor and his continued financial solvency are of importance to the lumber- 
man. The July (1913) bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men, in 
discusing this matter, says: 

Recent investigation has developed the fact that most of the financial failures in 
building and construction companies are eaused by omissions, errors, obscurities, and 
unrestricted power of interpretation in building and engineering specificatons. This power 
is generally so sweeping and variable that it is impossible to anticipate how its exercise 
will ultimately result. It has been found that these failures are in most cases the result 
of the contractor being forced by this drastic power of interpretation to supply labor 
and material not originally contemplated. 

It is also quite certain that documents of this kind greatly reduce competition 
in bidding upon work, because only those contractors ean bid intelligently who 
have some knowledge of the architect and what he is likely. to do or not to do 
in his supervisory capacity. The successful contractor to this extent bases his 
suecess upon being an expert judge of human nature rather than upon his expert- 
ness in the technique of his own craft. The surety companies that bond con- 
tractors are involved, as are the banks or other commercial institutions that 
furnish the capital upon which building operations are financed. In short, the 
arbitrary and illogical form of building contract and specifications that custom 


has heretofore sanctioned is a burden upon the building industry of the country 
at large and therefore upon community growth and development. 

Where the architect is capable and absolutely nonpartisan such a system in- 
volves no especial hardship in the execution of a contract, but not all architects 
and engineers are infallible, as witness the trouble in New England factory 
buildings recently referred to where shortleaf and loblolly timbers have been 
freely accepted upon longleaf specifications. This was a case where the super- 
vising authority was too lenient rather than too strict in the interpretation of 
the specifications and yet the same effect was produced in unduly enhancing 
the cost of building construction. No contractor was in position to bid intelli- 
gently upon such construction unless he was aware of the fact that he would be 
permitted to substitute the cheaper, inferior timbers. Indeed, it is highly prob- 
able that the owner paid for longleaf timber and did not get it. 

Lumber is one of the most difficult items of merchandise to describe exactly as 
to quality and yet the manufacturers’ grading systems accomplish this very 
successfully. There is no reason why the quality of every other sort of material 
to go into a building should not be correctly described by the specifications as 
well as the manner of its assemblage and erection in the structure. It was to 
have been expected that the conservative professionalism of the architects should 
lead them to retain in their own hands as long as possible such power and re 
sponsibility however unfair in principle and disastrous in practice, but the cam 
paign that has been made upon this matter has aroused a general sentiment among 
duilders, building material supply people and other business interests allied with 
building and the National Credit Men’s Association which seems to promise reform 
in this particular. 

The American Institute of Architects recently proposed sixty-three articles of 
a standard specification-form which they submit as standardizing and reforming 
previous practice, but their publication brought forth prompt criticism of the 
fact that throughout the architect is still retained as the final arbiter, with no 
appeal to courts from his decision, ard with only limited appeal to arbitration. 

The National organization of builders in this campaign has already received 
the formal indorsement and codperation of many organizations whose interest in 
the subject is less direct and vital than that of the lumbermen. Individual 
lumbermen, aud associations of lumbermen, should interest themselves in this 
matter and throw their influence in favor of giving the building contractor a 
building contract as specific, definite and businesslike as that upon which the 
lumberman makes his sales of lumber. No lumber merchant would enter into a 
contract for the sale of lumber which provided that the judgment of some engi- 
neer or architect must be accepted as final on both quality and quantity. It 
is within one degree as directly harmful that the contractor to whom the lumber- 
man sells the lumber shall be subjected to such arbitrary and often capricious 
control in its fabrication into the completed building. 





MIDDLEMAN’S PLACE IN THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The public outery against the so-called middleman, he who stands between the 
producer and consumer, forming one of the two chief factors in distribution— 
an outery that is reflected in an evident prejudice on the part of lawmakers and 
administrators—is based upon thoughtlessness or ignorance. The assumption 
seems to be that the middleman has been forcibly injected into the business 
organization unnecessarily, complicating business, instead of being a creation of 
economi¢e laws. In this view the middleman is not a necessity but a parasite. 
So widespread is this view, so potent is it in influencing the making of laws and 
affecting their interpretation, and so influential is it in building up prejudice 
among an important section of the pecple, that it seems well to follow an article 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of January 31, entitled ‘‘Place of Dis- 
tribution in Business,’’ with a more detailed examination of the origin and 
econonic position of the middleman, and especially of the middleman in the 
lumber business, d 

Such a statement should not be necessary, and so far as many of our readers 
are concerned it is superogatory. Nevertheless, middlemen themselves have been 
so influenced by public clamor that many of them are making excuses for their 
existence, rather than standing solidly on the justice of the service performed. 

Last week transportation and marketing were editorially referred to as the 
two fundamental and necessary parts of distribution. Between the producer at 
the one end of the problem and the consumer at the other, and absolutely neces- 
sary to bring the two together, are in these modern days the railroad and the 
merchant, the word ‘‘merchant’’ standing for whatever agency or association of 
producers or consumers, or both, is necessary in the handling of products between 
producer and consumer. 

In pioneer days, and at the beginning of development of our modern eiviliza- 
tion, neither transportation nor the merchant was an absolute necessity. The 
pioneer family 100 or 150 years ago in what is now Kentucky or Illinois was 
sufficient unto itself, producing what it consumed and consuming only what it 
could produce, so that the pioneer community was sufficient unto itself. Trans- 
portation and trade furnished conveniences or luxuries as the case might be. 
But as people scattered and division came about in the occupations of individuals, 
so that some were engaged in mechanical occupations in locations where food 
was not to be had and others were producing foods more or less remote from 
localities where clothing and tools and machinery were produced, transportation 
became a vital factor, and with transportation came the trader, the merchant, 
the middleman, whose function was to superintend and do the actual handling 
of commodities in interchange between different classes of producers and between 
producer and consumer. 

We would not seem to ignore the fact that transportation and the merchant 
hand in hand have, since the earliest recorded history, been in existence and 
been potent factors in civilization. For example, the Phoenicians are a trite 
illustration of the place of commerce in the ancient world. They grew rich 
exchanging the products of the industrial arts and the grain of Egypt; the prod- 
ucts of the weaver of Tyre for the tin of Cornwall. Following them came other 
races and other centers of trade like Venice and Genoa and Antwerp, but in all 
that wonderful history of early trade its value is to be found chiefly in it as a 
civilization agent and not because in many eases absolute necessity was served. 

At the present time, however, the function of the middleman in the distribu- 
tion of lumber is an absolutely necessary one and a factor 6f economy as well as 
of convenience. Through it a large manufacturer is enabled to dispose of his 
product over a very wide range of territory in full carload shipments that are 
placed in retail stocks directly accessible to the consumer. Through it the prod- 
uct of the small sawmills is concentrated at convenient market points and there is 
re-sorted, mill-worked and otherwise refined and fitted for the needs of the econ 
sumer. Through it the lumber needs of individual users are assembled so that all 
movement may be upon carload freight rates instead of the much higher rates 
required on less than carload lots. Through it also the product of perhaps a dozen 
different lumber sections is assembled in a single retail stock so that the man 
desiring to build a house may make the best and most economical selection of 
materials in a single order. By it also the credit power of the purchaser is recog- 
nized and accepted and large quantities of lumber are sold for future payment 
by the local lumber merchant for which cash would necessarily be demanded if 
the transaction were between this customer and a distant source of supply. 

These are not all the functions of the middleman in the merchandising of 
lumber but they are the more obvious functions, and those that could not be so 
cheaply and efficiently performed by any other agency that can be imagined. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
An all-water aeroplane race this midsummer from the 
Statue of Liberty in New York harbor to Boston light in 


Boston harber and return, a distance of about 600 miles, 
was proposed recently at the Acro Club of America at New 
York. 

An appropriation of $374,000 for farm lands and building 
agricultural school of the University of Illi- 


budget of $2,500,000 adopted by the 


sites for the 
nois is included in a 
trustees. 

Forty-seven employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad lines 
east of Pittsburgh were retired from service and placed on 
the company’s pension list or “roll of honor” at the close 
of 1913. 

Lieut. Henry B. Post, of the First Aero Corps, during a 
flight at San Diego, Cal., February 9, was killed when the 
right wing of his hydroaeroplane collapsed, hurling him 600 
feet into San Diego Bay. During the flight he established an 
American altitude record of 12,120 feet. 

The Mercantile Bank of Memphis, regarded as one of the 
strongest financial institutions in the South, closed its doors 
and went into the hands of a receiver February 9. C. H. 
Raine, president of the bank, was indicted by the Shelby 
county jury Feb. 10 on the charge of embezzling $1,100,000, 
which he said he lost in speculation in cotton. 
made in Baltimore for. the 
celebration there of the centenary of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” September 12, 1914. Approximately $250,000 will 
be expended on pageants and entertainment and it is be- 
lieved tens of thousands of visitors will be in Baltimore 
at that time. 

Pp. A. B. Widener, of Philadelphia, recently bought the 
“Small Cowper Madonna” for $700,000. The picture was 
painted by Raphael about 1505 at Florence and is said to 
represent the most gracious and delicate technique of the 
great master. 


Elaborate plans are being 





Federal investigation of the conditions in the copper coun- 
try was begun February 9 at Hancock, Mich., when the 
House committee. composed of Congressmen Taylor. Casey 
and Howell, held its first hearing. 

Col. George W. Goethals, chairman of the Panama Canal 
Commission, February 9 suspended John Burke, manager 
of the commissary department in the Canal Zone, after an 
investigation of charges that he had accepted gratuities in 
connection with the purchase of supplies. Capt. Frank C. 
Whitlock, United States cavalry, has been placed in charge 
of the subsistence and commissary departments which will 
be completely reorganized. 

The offer of the New York Chamber of Commerce to erect 
a colleze of commerce and administration costing $700,000 
has been acccpted by the board of estimate. The plan is to 
make the college a public institution. 

A eontract for the largest and strongest gasoline motor- 

beat engine ever built was closed February 7 by Commodore 
James A. Pugh, of Chicago, who ordered the building of an 
engine to he installed in the Disturber IV, the new hydro- 
aeroplane racer with which Mr. Pugh hopes to bring to 
America the Harnsworth trophy, emblematic of the world’s 
championship. 
Plans fer a religious campaign in connection with the 
Panama-lacific International Exposition were laid before a 
gathering of prominent New York business and professional 
men February 5 by the Rev. H. H. Bell, of San Francisco. 
He proposed a $240,600 auditorium inside the exposition 
grounds. 

Moving picture films made of inflammable materials ar 
barred from the United States mails by an order made public 
February 5. 

A gold medal, $200 and perpetual membership in the 
United States Naval Institute at Annapolis, Md., were 
awarded to Lieut. Com. D. W. Knox, U. S. N., for an essay. 





Ofiicials of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Company announce that the prize money for the round the 
werld flight in any form of air craft, starting and finishing 
on the expcsition grounds in i915, has been raised from 
£306,000 to $1,000,000. 

Sir James M. Barrie, the playwright, has given $50,000 to 
complete the sum necessary to iurnish the entire equipment 
for Sir Ernest Shackleton’s antarctic expedition. The ex- 
pedition will start from Buenos Aires in October, the object 
being to cross the south pole continent from the Weddell 
Sea to the Ross Sea. 

An earthquake lasting from fifteen to thirty seconds was 
felt in the northeastern part of the United States and lower 
eastern Canada after 1:50 p. m. February 10, being espe- 
cially severe in the central and northern parts of New York 
State. 

jl‘or the promotion of international peace, Andrew Carne- 
gie February 10 gave $2,000,000, the income of which is to 
he expended by a board of twenty-nine trustees, represent- 
ing all the leading religious denominations in the United 
States. The organization will be known as the “Church 
Peace Union” and will be incorporated under the New York 
laws. 








Washington. 

The fortification appropriation bill, carrying $6,895,200 and 
materially increasing the House appropriations for artillery 
and ammunition, was passed by the Senate February . 
The Senate bill provides that 80 percent of munitions of 
war for army fortifications shall be manufactured by the 


Government. . 


A report of the House education committee on the Lever 
bill to investigate illiteracy, made public February 7, shows 
the number of illiterates in the United States to be 3.- 
184,954 whites 10 years old or more at the census of 1910, 
and the number of illiterate males of 21 years and over 
in the United States to be 2,273,608. 

The Lincoln memorial commission decided February 7 to 
»reak ground for the Lincoln memorial to be erected in the 
shadow of the Washington monument February 12, the 
anniversary of Lincoln's birthday. 

President Wilson has expressed his intention of asking 
the present session of Congress to repeal that provision of 
the Panama Canal act which exempts American 
ships from the payment of tolls. 


coastwise 


The Smith-Lever agricultural extension bill was passed by 
the Senate February 7. The bill, which has already passed 
the Senate, provides for the dissemination among the farmers 
of information obtained by various agricultural colleges and 
by actual demonstration for teaching them how to improve 
and increase their crops. 





President Wilson February 6 signed the bill making postal 
money orders payable anywhere in the United States. Post- 
master General Burleson immediately appointed a committee 
of five officials of his department, headed by Alex. M. Dock- 
avy, to prepare the regulations necessary to put the new 
law into effect. 

President 
Government 
ef Panama 


Wilson favors an exhibit by the United States 
at the exposition to be held by the Republic 
this year. 

William P. Boland, of Scranton, Pa., whose charges of mis- 
conduct in office resulted in the impeachment of Judge Rob- 
ert W. Archbald, of the United States Commerce Court, has 
informed Chairman Clayton of the House committee on 
judiciary, that he has been driven into bankruptcy because 
he exposed the jurist as the tool of the anthracite coal 
carrying lines. It is understood that a Department of 
Justice agent will investigate. 





Col. George Barnett, commandant of the marine barracks 
at Pbiladelphia. has been selected to succeed Maj. Gen, 
William Bb. Biddle as commandant of the Marine Corps, with 
the rank of major general. 

Federal improvement of the Willapa River at Raymond, 
Wash., was recommended to February 4 by the 
War Department. It was urged that the Government spend 
$348,000, providing Raymond contributed $145,000, for a 
24-foot channei. 


Congress 


It is shown in a report just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture that only 27 percent of the tillable land of 
the United States is actually under cultivation. Of the 
total area of the United States, exclusive of outside posses- 
sions, or 1,900,000,000 acres, about 60 percent, or 1,140,000,- 
000 acres, is estimated to be tillable; 361,000,000 acres, or 
19 percent, is valuable for pasture or fruits. Only 21 per- 
eent, or 399,000,000 acres, was estimated to be of no use 
for agriculture present or future. 

Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, introduced in the Senate 
February 4 an amendment to the Federal constitution direct- 
ing the enactment of uniform marriage laws for all States 
and territories with provision for separation without per- 
mission to remarry. 


The nomination of Col. George W. Goethals to be governor 


of-the Panama Canal Zone was confirmed by the Senate 
February 4. The appointment becomes effective April 1, 
1914. 


Attorney General McReynolds announced February 10 that 
he expected to proceed with the filing of a suit under the 
Sherman antitrust jaw to dissolve the merger of the Central 
Pacific and Sovthern Pacific railways. 

The Shackleford bill, under which the Federal Govern- 
ment would distribute $25,000,000 for good roads among the 
various States, conditioned upon a dollar for dollar appro- 
priation by each State, was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives February 10 by a vote of 282 to 42. It awaits 
action by the Senate. 






Senator Cummins’ bill, designed to cure some the evils 
disclosed by the lobby investigation last summer, was passed 
by the Scnate February 10 without debate. It provides 
heavy penalties for impersonators of members of Congress 
or other Federal officials, and for overactive lobbyists. 


A complaint that the Associated Press is a combination 
in restraint of trade in violation of the Sherman antitrust 
law was filed with Attorney General McReynolds February 4 
by the Sua Printing & Publishing Company, which publishes 
the New York Sun and maintains the Sun News Service. 
The Sun asks the attorney general to investigate and to in- 
stitute such civil or criminal proceedings as he deems 
justified. 


FOREIGN. 

Norway will celebrate the centenary of its Mderation p. 
an exhibition at Christiania this year, whict will illustrat 
the principal results of a century's work. 

Emperor William expects to command personally the mai: 
German battle fleet through the enlarged waterway connect 
ing the Baltic and North Seas, probably im April. The work 
of improvement, which has cost more than the building oi! 
the original canal in 1887, will enable the passage of thi 
biggest battleships. 

In a statement made recently the Greek minister at Lon 
don criticises the behavior of the Bulgarian officials, officers 
and troops toward Greeks in Thrace. He states that Greek 
citizens are arrested, subjected to the very worst treatment 
and that their and sacked, their 
and furniture being looted. 


houses shops are goods 
According to a London board of trade report, 388,813 per 
sons left the United Kingdom during 1913 as emigrants. 
The United Stutes has issued a call for the holding ef the 
third peace conference at The Hague next year. It is under 
stood this action was taken’ at the Wil 
helmina of Holland, 


request of Queen 
It is annonnced that Guglielmo Marconi has succeeded iu 

lighting an electric lamp by electricity 

ef wireless at a distance of six miles. 


through the ageney 
A bulb was attached 
to a receiver connected with an aerial receiving wire. The 
transmitter was linked up with a 100 horsepower apparatus 
und as soon as the power was applied the lamp was lighted 
and remained lighted as long as the power was kept on. 

Dr. José Viconte Concha, the candidate of the Conserva 
tive party, has been elected president of Colombia. 

The budget committee of the Japanese diet has voted ta 
reduce the estimate for the navy by about $18,000,000. 

The Press Act passed bv the Government of 
years ago was condemned by 


India three 
Bhupendranath Basu, a Cal 
cutta solicitor, during the sittings at Karachi of the Indiam 
National Congress, which is a kind of nonofficial parliament 
in which the desires and aspirations and also the grievances 
of the educated Indian cormmunity are ventilated. 

The permission given to French men-of-war when in ports 
of other countries to take part in Good Friday celebrations 
has been retracted by the new minister of marine, M. Monis. 

For his work, “Jurisprudence,” John W. Salmond, K. C.. 
who is solicitor-general for New Zealand, has been awarded 
the Swiney prize for jurisprudence. ‘This prize, consisting 
of a sum of £160 contained in a silver cup of like value, was 
founded by Dr. George Swiney in 1844 and has been awarded 
every five years since that date. 


After living for eight years in exile Maxim Gorki, the 
great Russian poet and novelist, has taken advantage of 


the amnesty given in commemoration of the 
RNomanoy jubilee by Emperor Nicholas II and 
Russia and his home. He arrested in 1905 fer his. 
participation in a plot and was imprisoned 
in the Peter-Paul Later he was exiled. 

The Haytian Congress February 8 met and. elected 
Orestes Zamor, president of Hayti by a vote of 93 to t2. 
The revolutionary troops under Zamor occupy all the mili 
tary stations. Conditions throughout the country are again 
normal. 


tercentenary 
returned to 
was 
revolutionary 
fortress. 


It is estimated that about 600 Spanish soldiers have been 
killed in Morocco during the last three months in fights with 
the native inhabitants. 
were much heavier. 


The native losses, it was asserted, 


The latest Zeppelin airship made its trial trip from Fried- 
richshaven to Potsdam [T'ebruary 7 in eight 
average speed of 65 miles an hour. 


hours at an 


A steadily growing fear of hostilities with Russia, aecen- 
tuated by the concentration of the Czar’s troops in Finland 
and the strengthening of his fortifications along the fron- 
tier, culminated February 6 in a demonstration at Stock- 
hold of 30,000 small land owners and farmers from every 
part of Sweden in support of the policy of increased na- 
tional defenses. Thirty thousand Socialists held a demon- 
stration at Stockholm February 8 against increasing the 
expenditure for armament. King Gustave has expressed 
himself in favor of increased armament. The Swedish ecabi- 
net resigned Feb. 10. 

The presidential palace at Lima, Peru, was attacked Feb- 
ruary 4 by rebels, under the leadership of Col. Benavides, 
who made President Guillermo Billinghurst a prisoner. He 
was taken to Callao, from which port he will be sent into 
exile. Gen. Enrique Varela, premier and minister of war, 
was killed in the fighting. Dr. Augusto Durand took -posses- 
sion of the palace and it is believed he will organize a new 
government. 

The Chinese Government has just confirmed a contract 
made by President Yuan Shi Kai with Charles M. Schwab, of 
New York, on the eve of the revolution in 1911 for the 
purchase of warships valued at $20,000,000 from the Beth- 
Jehem steel works. 

It is officially announced at London that the Rt. Hon. 
Alfred M. Crawford Munro-Ferguson, member of Parliament 
for Leith, will sueceed Lord Denman as governor general of 
Australia. 
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financing, succeeding the fresh activity in January. 
Such condition is usual in February of any year, but is 
inducing more comment at present because of the 
complex and peculiar conditions that now prevail. 
The world is recovering from a money stringency 
which developed last year in consequence of wars, 
lusiness overdoing and overextension of credit during 
a long period of prosperity, and there must be pauses 
for the recovery of bearings before a new forward 
movement can become general and continuous. In 
Kurope the exigency is for government loans and the 
strengthening of gold reserves in the leading govern- 
ment capitals. In the United States and Canada the 
stress is to rehabilitate the finances and credit of the 
railroads and some of the big industries so a revival 
of demand for material and labor may thereby be in- 
dueed and sustained. In this country, too, bankers are 
confronted with the necessity of confirming and ad- 
justing their methods to the new Federal reserve ar- 
rangement, while at the same time meeting the ex- 
igencies involved in restoring general business to a 
normal condition. Hence we can see that the slight 
check observed in the confidence and enthusiasm that 
followed the beginning of the new year is partly the 
result of the pause for reflection that usually comes in 
February of any year, and partly due to conditions in 
the present month that are more than usually compli- 
cated, since they follow a period of strain in credit 
in the money markets of the world. Moreover, Feb- 
ruary is the winter month of vacation in the North, 
when many business and financial men seek warmer 
climates for relaxation and to a degree large enter- 
prises are held in abeyance until the approach of spring 
causes return to pressing business. Last week a great 
storm and following cold wave overspread the northern 
half of the country, which had the effect to check 
temporarily outdoors and traffic activities. This was a 
happening common to February in any year, and 
necessarily has some reactive effect on general busi- 
ness. It also causes some apprehension in regard to 
the winter grain crop, especially of the interior val- 
leys, which is important in reference to transporta- 
tion and money returns late in the succeeding summer 
and early in autumn. In fact, in years of normal 
monetary and business conditions, February is a month 
of pause for a backward look and a peering into the 
future, a time to finish readjustments, forecast coming 
business exigencies and for financing for the year. 
In this month consumers of raw material negotiate 
for future supplies, which involves the fixing of prices 
under new contracts and readjustments of selling 
values in accordance with potential conditions. 


* * 


Financiers and business men now have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that there is no immediate prospect 
of a squeeze in the money market. An unusual re- 
laxation of discount rates has oceurred in London, 
Paris and Berlin, which has had the effect to ease 
the situation all over Europe, with a corresponding 
effect in America and other parts of the world—a fact 
that should convince all intelligent people that in 
finance that which concerns one principal source of 
money and credit has a reflex effect on other sources 
or centers. Easy money in Great Britain, France and 
Germany, as well as in the United States and Canada 
-——-easy money in a banking sense—has had a distinct 
effect in stimulating the market for stocks, while sales 
of bends of the better sort have greatly increased 
since the beginning of the year. The reaction in the 
stock market since the first of the month has been 
conspicuous, though good judges insist that this re- 
cession is but temporary and will be followed by re- 
newed activity and another upward movement of 
prices. The future trend of the market will depend 
on several notable conditions of government policy, 
congressional action, interstate commerce rulings, and 
the effect of the new banking regulations on money 
and eredit; and we should not overlook the gravity 
of the Mexican question, which is potential of conse- 
quences disagreeable even for conjecture. 

* * * 





Looking at the complicated situation as a whole, 
one has reason for wonderment that the financial and 
business people of the country maintain as much con- 
fidence and courage to go forward as is manifested. 
There has been a general restoration of faith in the 
Government and the controlling influences of un- 
bounded resources, and the temper of the people to 
resume a progressive business and a forward move- 
ment in the development of the country’s capabilities. 
The mass of business men are ready and eager to go 
ahead whenever conditions indicate a safe and suc- 





A degree of reaction is evident in business and ° 
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cessful course of action. Only the controllers of money 
and credit are waiting until conditions, mainly gov- 
ernmental, shall indicate a clear course. Bankers 
continue cautious about extending credits to the ex- 
tent of creating excitement bordering on a boom. As 
one leading bank circular puts it: 

The indications are that money rates will rule 
fairly easy, but there is not likely to be a great 
plethora of money for the reason that the financing 
of the next three months will be extremely heavy. 
An immense volume of short-term obligations must 
be provided for, which, with the new borrowings, 
will impose a sufficient burden on the banks. Be- 
sides this, Paris will take a good deal of gold out 
of the United States during the next ten weeks. 
There is apparent basis for the European estimate 
that this withdrawal may aggregate $20,000,000 of 
American gold in that period. 


* * 


Banking circles believe there is more involved than 
the public generally is aware of in the shifting of 
bank balances from individual banks in the large cities 
to the new federal reserve banks, and six months or 
more may be required to install the system because 
the machinery is so complicated. During this period 
the banks will have to carry large reserves and keep 
them as liquid as possible. Besides, the State bank 
situation is to be considered. Though no time limit 
is set in which such institutions must declare their in- 
tentions about entering the new system, it is evident 
that a large number will join as soon as the requisite 
machinery shall be installed. Therefore it is assumed 
by bankers that no forecast of the money market can 
safely leave out the uncertainties of a situation which 
is different from any that heretofore has confronted 
the banks. However, faith is general among the lead- 
ing banks of the country that the transition from the 
old system to the new will be expected without serious 
disturbance and that the banks will soon adjust their 
methods to the new order of things. 


* * % 


About the most commanding consideration in eur- 
rent industrial affairs is that involving iron and steel. 
Reports from the United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiary plants are rife with all the rose tinted 
features that conditions will -bear. Without doubt 
much improvement has come into the iron and steel 
trade since the beginning of the year. There has been 
an increase in the employment of capacity from 40 to 
50 percent as the minimum range to 60 percent or 
more, with prospect for further increases. A new and 
firmer price basis has also been established which has 
gone far to check cutting of prices in order ta secure 
orders. Late last week, however, a leading report 
stated that a difference of opinion existed relative to 
prices. It was declared that bars, plates and shapes 
in the middle West were openly quoted at $1.15 per 
100 pounds, notwithstanding the largest interests in 
the Pittsburgh district had advanced quotations to 
$1.25. Newspaper reports furthermore said that little 
steel was being sold at top quotations and that much 
manipulating was being done to induce consumers 
to enter the market. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
steel market must show a good deal of improvement 
before being able to exercise its full function as a 
barometer showing a pronounced rise in general indus- 
try and trade. 3 

In respect to the railroad situation, the two most 
acute influences as bearing on the security market are 
the condition of Rock Island combination and the tap 
line, or spur track, question, which is being considered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In respect 
to the Rock Island railway situation alarm has been 
felt because of the sharp decline in its securities. 
Coming as this does after the shaking up in the New 
Haven railroad system, the Frisco dilemma and the 
hard financing of railroads generally, the country is 
beginning to wonder what the inside state of other 
important companies may be. No doubt these con- 
siderations had their effect in causing the recent re- 
action in the stock market. The tap line question, 
with its possible effect on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision in regard to the proposed ad- 
vance of 5 percent in rail rates, is a factor in the 
recent state of the market for railroad issues. 

* * & 


Much account was made of the falling off in bank 
clearings in the last half of 1913 as evidence of the 
recession of business, but a leading New York journal 
points out that the main cause of such decline in 
clearings resulted from the abnormal dullness in the 
stock exchange business. It is declared that nine- 
tenths, and sometimes all, of the shrinkage in clear- 
ings, especially in the metropolis, accompanied the 
lack of dealings on the stock exchanges. At the same 
time there was a normal movement of money through- 
out the interior and in numerous instances gains were 


made, because manufacture and trade were main- 
tained in good volume, and there was a heavy market- 
ing of winter wheat, oats and old corn, while the same 
condition pertained to the cotton crop. In fact, most 
of the calamity howling proceeded from the bourses 
in the East and was a strong undertone of the opposi- 
tion therein to the policies in respect to the national 
reserve banks, trusts, railroad rate question, proposed 
trade commission, income tax and other matters em- 
braced in the administration’s program. Since the 
beginning of the year bank clearings have shown a 
tendency to increases, gaining from 11.14 to 19.2 per- 
cent during two recent weeks. Ordinarily such weekly 
gains would be considered evidences that the country 
was in the beginning of a big boom, but when we 
consider the fact that the increases were mainly in 
New York and were involved in stock and bond deal- 
ings, the situation does not seem so favorable as it 
might be. Yet there is one feature of which account 
can be taken which gives a cheerful aspect to the mat- 
ter: the stock exchange business is brisker than it was 
last fall because the money market is easier through- 
out this country and Europe. Easy money always 
makes for speculation. But the feature to be espe- 
cially taken account of is that bank clearings in the 
country at large, as reported, must be analyzed in 
order to arrive at a correct conclusion in respect to 
their indices of the actual state of general business. 
So long as Wall Street is the paramount money and 
security market of the country it will not be a correct 
barometer of the state of general business, as indi 
cated by bank clearings. When the reserve banks get 
into running order and spread out capital over the en- 
tire country bank clearings will probably make a more 
correct showing of actual industrial and trade condi- 
tions. Thereafter clearings in the regional bank cen- 
ters should fairly well show the state of general busi- 
ness in the districts they represent. 


* * * 


The expansion of the world’s cotton spinning indus- 
try in the last decade and a half is a matter of much 
interested remark by the cotton manufacturers and 
economists. In 1900 the total number of spindles 
in the entire world was 105,681,000. In 1913, accord- 
ing to the census figures, the total number of spindles 
was 143,298,000, showing an increase of 35.7 percent, 
or a gain in capacity of more than one-third. The 
increase of spinning capacity within the thirteen 
years indicated is attributed to the backward races of 
the world having been brought within a nearer reach 
of the markets. India last year increased its output of 
cotton cloth 20 percent, the total product having been 
600,000,000 pounds. In England the piece goods ex- 
ports show a gain of nearly 32 percent over 1901-02. 
Last year the cotton mills of the world took over 
21,522,000 bales of cotton, each of 500 pounds, while 
production totaled nearly as much, or 21,457,000 bales. 
Though the margin is narrow between production and 
consumption, account should be taken of a reserve of 
several million bales, which swells and diminishes un- 
der the influence of varying crop outturns and the 
rise and fall of prices. 


* * * 


A rather remarkable statement comes from a New 
York source, that the effect of the new tariff has been 
to reduce materially the prices of butter and eggs in 
the eastern markets and predictions are made that 
these articles of food will be much cheaper than the 
costs indicated in current prices. The lowered tariff 
has induced shipments to this country of butter from 
Argentina, Denmark, Holland, Siberia and even far 
off New Zealand, while thousands of dozens of eggs 
have come from Russia and Germany. At the Wash- 
ington market, in New York, butter lately has retailed 
at 33 cents a pound and best eggs 37 cents a dozen, a 
drop in butter from 42 cents a pound and eggs from 
50 cents a dozen. Wholesalers are said to have been 
forced to make heavy reductions in prices to the 
trade. The new act having reduced the tariff on but- 
ter from 6 to 2 cents a pound, gave the importers a 
great advantage in price making, and effectually 
stopped the attempt to force up prices that had made 
considerable headway in the sale-of domestic product. 


* * 


Since September, 1913, there were received at Gal- 
veston, Tex., as imports from Argentina, South Amer 
ica, 1,567,000 bushels of corn. Arrivals were in three 
separate cargoes. These receipts were examples of 
the new movement of corn to the United States, which 
has been stimulated by the relatively high prices in 
this country. Corn that is wanted in Oklahoma and 
Kansas takes the route from Argentina through Galves- 
ton because it is the shorter course. In time Gulf ports 
are likely to be important gateways for South Amer- 
ican products destined for the interior west of the 
Missouri River, especially after the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 
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NATION’S BUSINESS MEN DISCUSS LEGISLATION. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Sinnel Annual Session—Federal Trade 
Commission Approved— Sherman Antitrust Law Discussed. 


[Special telegram to 
[By Opriy.] 


WasHiNnGton, D. C., Feb. 11.—More than five hundred 
leading businessmen of the country were gathered at 
the New Willard Hotel this morning when the second 
annual convention of the Chamber ot Commerce of the 
United States opened. With them came a number ot 
political economists from the principal universities to 
add their ideas to what the business men had to say 
on the live issues of the day. 

Antitrust legislation, the income tax and_ public 
ownership of utilities all received consideration at the 
hands of the convention. The principal topic of dis- 
cussion, of course, was the antitrust program now 
before Congress and that occupied the entire time of 
the convention for one day and part of another. When 
the convention came to order and the roll was called 
it was found that some of the most prominent business 
men of the United States were on this roll. One man 
said: ‘*These delegates are men of force and most 
of them are men ot the type who have mastered the 
difficult art of knowing what to say.’’ They have 
gathered in Washington in response to the recently 
expressed wish of President Wilson that business men 
generally would express their opinions ot the proposed 
antitrust legislation. Prominent economists have been 
invited to participate in this discussion in order that 
the theoretical, as well as the practical, side of the 
questions may receive attention. 

In his opening address President Harry A. Wheeler 
of Chicago, told of the growth of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and characterized what 
he had to say as a heart-to-heart talk concerning the 
results of the twenty-two months in which he had 
labored to guide the organization. He said: 

If I 


could today pass in review before you the com- 





mercial federations of the world you would find not one to 
compare in numerical strength with the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States. The action of your board of 
directors has becn typics aul of the American business man. 
The members of the board visualized the tremendous efforts 
before them, the enormous business interests of this country, 


seattered, which needed to be brought together. 
and they declared to themselves, “This task is worthy ot 
the effort which American business men, with their ideals, 
may make, and y ill go to it.’ We have found ourselves 
months al 


so widely 









three ‘very question coming up in the 
United States with ‘h we have been concerned, and we 
now have. We believe, a concrete representation which can 
not be broken. 


Among the associations of lumbermen and allied in 
terests represented at the convention are the following: 
Chicago Murdocl k MeLeod. 
Manufacturers Defe 


Association of 
Dox 


Lumbermen’s 

National Association of 
haugh. 

National Hardwood Luml 
Oliver O. Aglar, Gardner I. 
Diggens. en 

National Lumber Manuf: vet ‘ers’ Association 
win, jr., J. . Teal, W. Townsend. 

National Slack Coop rage Association 


er Association—Earl Palmer, 
Jones. F. F. Fish, Fred A 





Horton Cor 








Willis K. Jackson. 


National Vencer and Panel Manufacturers’ Association 
B. W. Lord. A : ny 

Tight Barrel Stav Manufacturers Association—Max 
Lowy. ; : aire ; ; 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—Fred R 
Babeock, «. Hl. Prescott, jr. 


The question of amending the income tax law came 
up when the delegation from Pittsburgh presented a 
resolution declaring the sense of the convention to be 
that the income tax law should be changed so as to 
do away with the collection at the source feature 
and to make it obligatory upon the part of persons 
and corporations who now collect the income tax to 
report to the collector of internal revenue the amount 
they have paid to various persons as salary, interest 
on bonds, rents, or income of other form, but leaving 
it to the collector of internal revenue to collect the 
tax. 

This resolution was referred to the resolutions com- 
mittee, which will not report until the close of the 
convention, but it is expected that the suggestion will 
1ot be recommended, as the policy of the convention is 
not to seek directly to influence legislation, but merely 
to collect and disseminate information. 

A committee from the Pittsburgh delegation and 
possibly some of 4 delegates from other states will 
call upon Majority Leader Oscar Underwood, however, 
and ask him to modify the income tax along the lines 
suggested. 

A resolution directing the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States to collect 
and disseminate information regarding the government 
ownership of public utilities, such as railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, etc., was presented and will 
be recommended by the resolutions committee. 

Frederick P. Fish, of Boston, former president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, issued a 
warning to the business men to study carefully the 
provisions of the trade commission bill and not to in- 
dorse it too hastily. He declared that under the bill 
as drawn, there is danger that the country may wake 
up to find itself in the grip of a bureaucratic govern- 
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that will not only hamper the 
business men, but will be harmful to the publie as 
well. Mr. Fish believed that a commission would be 
a good thing, but he would have its powers carefully 
defined. 


ment of all business, 


DISCUSSED ANTITRUST LAWS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 12.—Almost universal ap- 
proval of the proposed federal trade commission was 
voiced by the business men and economists who discussed 
the administration’s scheme of antitrust legislation be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
today. Some of the speakers were content with the 
Newlands bill for the creation of a federal trade com 
mission, while others wanted the commission’s powers 
made broader than the bill provides. Everyone who 
discussed the subject, however, agreed that the most 
important step in trust legislation which can be taken 
is the creation of such a commission which shall have 
authority over big business. 

Upon the other four of the ‘‘five brothers’’ antitrust 
bills that are in the administration’s legislative program 
there was no agreement among the speakers. As a 
matter of fact, these bills have only been given to the 
public in the barest outline and have not as yet been 
drafted. Some of the speakers condemned all of them 
and declared that the whole question of trust legislation 
could be solved through the commission. Others found 
something to praise in some of these bills and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that in their tentative shape they 
are far from being satisfactory. 

Among the speakers were: President Charles R. Van 
Hise, Unive — of Wisconsin; Louis D. Brandeis, Bos 
ton, Mass.; Frederick P. Fish, former president American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company; Victor Morawetz, New 
York City; Prof. Henry R. Seager, Columbia University, 
New York; Henry R. Towne, president Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company and former president of Mer 
chants’ Association, New York City. 

Conclusions of President Van Hise. 

Charles R. Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, opened the antitrust debate with a discussion 
of the history of antitrust legislation brought down to 
date and concluding with recommendations for additional 
laws. The conclusions he reached were as follows: 

1. ‘fhe Sherman act has been useful in preventing unfair 
practices and punishing those who indulged in them; and its 
influence in this matter is likely to become much greater 
in the future than in the past. Manifestly the act should 
not be mcdificed so as to interfere with its efficiency in this 
respect. 

2. The Sherman act was useful as a club to prevent a 
advance of freight rates, before the enactment of the 
which gave the Interstate Commerce Commission 





clause 


authority to suspend proposed advances pending investiga 
tion. 

>. But the most important effect of the Sherman act to 
the present time has been the acceleration of concentration 
of industry by driving erganizations from the trust to the 


holding corporation, and from the holding corporation to 
complete merger, an effect the very opposite of that in 
tended by those who favored the passage of the law. 

4. No advantage has been shown, nor is likely to be 
shown from dissolution of public utility corporations under 
the Sherman act, which are already under the control of 
the commissions, state and nation: These are illustrated 








by the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, the Union 
Pacific-Southern Pacific merger ete. On the contrary there 
is every lhkelihood that the publie will suffer from dissolu- 


organizations of 
does not necessarily 
public utilities nature 


tions of this class. The above statement 
include lines of business of a non 
which may be owned or controlled 
by a pablic service corporation. 

». ‘Lo the present time it can not be shown that any 
Advantage has accrued to the public from the disintegration 
ef such industrial organizations as the Standard Oil Com 
pany, the American Tebacco Company ete. While the evi 
dence is not wholly decisive, its weight is rather that the 
public has suffered from their dissolution through increased 






prices. 

6. Yhe foregoing conclusions. combined with other facts, 
lead to another direction than disintegration as the solution 
of the difficulties which have arisen in connection with con 
centr ition of industry: that solution lies along the follow- 
ing; lines: 

a. There should be ercated interstate and State trade 
commissions which shall have yesers in regard to those 


industrial ¢ anizations so Jarge as to be 





affected with a 





public inte: similar to shone which the national and 
State public ntilities commissions have in regard to the pub 
lic utilities 

b. The Sherman act should be supplemented by another 


act. which shall forbid all combinations and contracts in 
restraint of trade which are detrimental to the welfare otf 
the people and make the presumption that all such combi- 
nations and contracts are thus detrimental: but permit the 
trade commissions to allow such reasonable contracts and 
combinations in restraint of trade as are not inimical to the 
welfare of the people. . 

7. ‘This program to 
commissions and permit 
in the following benefits: 

a. The efficiency which 
will be securable and the 
tributed between the 











create interstate and State 
reasonable codperation will 


trade 
result 
goes with industrial magnitude 
resultant profits may be fairly dis- 
producer and the consumer. 


b. ‘She farmers coéperative movements will become law- 
fui. 

e. Labor organizations will be free to act in all legitimate 
Ways. 


d. Exploitation of the natural resources may be 
on in barmony with the principles of conservation. 
I echo the hope expressed by 
time has now arrived when those interested in large busi- 


carried 


President» Wilson that the’ 





ness and the representatives of the people will consider 
trust problemewith mutual forbearance in an honest sear 
for a just solution. If this be done in a spirit of “swe 
reasonableness,” it can not be doubted that such a solutio 
wiil be found. In a country the rich resources of whi 
vastly surpass those of any other, this can not but result j 
general prosperity ; and especially will this be true for thos 
who belong to the lower financial ranks. I say lower finan 
cial ranks; for in the latter group are found the yas 
muititude of people which because of their number inelude th 
great majority of the highest ranks in the nation fron 
the intellectual and moral points of view. I> confident! 
look forward to a new era of social responsibility on the par 
of both the well-to-do and the poor, to a time when reaso: 
und science, rather than vested interest or passion, sha 
control economic legislation. 


Professor Van Hise made a bitter attack upon th 
diserimination in the administration of the Sherman lay 
which has been practiced almost ever since that famou: 
piece of legislation was put upon the statute books. 

Hitching together conservation and competitive system 
Professor Van Hise said: 

There can be no question that the 
when unrestrained, is positively 
conservation, This is true 


competitive system 
opposed to the policy o 
glike for minerals and timber. 

He went on to explain how concentration in the anthra 
cite fields had decreased the waste and inereased the 
amount of marketable coal produced, and then showed 
how different was the condition in the bituminous fields 
where the enforced competitive system in an extreme 
form exists and where the mines produce 200,000,000 
tons more coal per year than the markets demand. 

Speaking of the timber situation, he said: 

For timber the same situation now exists as for bituminous 
coal. Extreme competition has been enforced through action 
against various lumber manufacturers and dealers’ associa 
lions. In consequence of this the cutting of timber is now 
being carried on so that the wastes in operation are exces 
sive; tor only by getting the timber on the market at the 
Jowest rates, regardless of waste, is it possible to handle 
the material so as to meet market conditions without loss 
This is the lamentable situation created by law in regard 
to resource Which will last at the present rate of ex 
ploitation for searcely more than fifty vears, 

Under the enferesd competitive system, we are recklessly 
skimming the cream of the natural resources of a virgin con 
tinent with no concern for the rights of our children or our 
children’s children Thev will have a heavy against 


score 





us if we continue to ignore the future and compel the ex 

treme vomnetitive system in total disregard of their rights 
Sherman Law Is Sufficient. 

Victor Morawetz, of New York, declared that the 


Sherman law as it stands, with the later day interpreta 
tions of the Supreme Court, is a sufficient instrument, it 
properly administered, to control the trust situation in 
this country. He was somewhat severe in his criticism 
of the Supreme Court for the manner in which it had 
interpreted the Sherman act in the Knight case. That 
decision established the limitations of the Sherman act 
and was in force for about ten years. Mr. Morawetz 
said: 

It wiil be seen, therefore, that during the 
with the decision in the Knight case in January, 18% 
extending at least until the decision in the 
Northern Securities Company in March 
by an industrial corporation of the 
in business was sanctioned by an unreversed authoritative 
decision ot the Supreme Court of the United States. Dur 
ing all this period every citizen was entitled to assume that 
the acquisition by an industrial corporation of property of 
its competitors ip business, or the stocks of competing cor 
porations, was lawful, though the result might be te monopo 
lize trade or conuanerce in the products of the combined com 
panies, Dnring all this period it was the duty of every 
lawyer to advise his clients, in accordance with the decision 


period beginning 
and 
ense of the 
104, the acquisition 
control of its competitors 






of the Supreme Court, that such acquisition was not prohib 
ited by the antitrust act of ISO. 
It was during this period that many of the great indus 


trial combinations were 
partment of Justice of the 


formed. During this period the De- 
United States, no doubt because 


it lovaily accepted the decision of the Supreme Court, took 
no steps to prevent the tormation of these combinations 
which since then have been attacked as in violation of the 


antitrust act. It is, 
ness men who formed these 
conscious vidlation of the law. 
supreme Court of the United 
jawful, 

Concerning the present interpretation of the act as 
decided by the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and 
the American Tobacco cases, he said: 

At the present day, therefore, it may be considered settled 
(1) that the antitrust act prohibits and renders unlawful 
every contract or combination in restraint of interstate or 
mternational commerce and all monopolizing or attempting 
to monopelize such commerte, whether by contracts, or by 
combining with competitors, or by purchasing the plants and 
businesses of competitors, or the stocks of competing com 
panies, or by unfair and oppressive trade practices, or by 
auny other means whatsoever; and (2) that the act does 
not render unlawful reasonable acts and contracts in the nor- 
mal ceurse of trade which do not in fact restrain or mo 
nopolize trade, within the fair and reasonable meaning of 


therefore, not just to charge the busi- 
combinations or trusts with a 
They did only what the 
States had decided to be 


these terms, though they may incidentally diminish com- 
petition in some degree. ; 
Very little uncertainty remains as to the meaning and 


effect of the antitrust act of 1890; but it is true that un- 
certainty may arise whether the facts and circumstances of 
particular cases are such as_ to bring these cases within 
the prohibitions of the act. Uncertainty and doubt of this 
character never can be avoided. It is rare that a_ statute 
or rule of law can be expressed in language so specific as to 
render its application to border-line cases free from = un- 
certainty and doubt. There is scarcely a criminal or civil 
statute, or rule of the common law, the application of which 
to specific cases may not involve uncertainty and give rise 
to litigation. Iiven the Constitution contains many _ pro- 
visions that have been the source of endless uncertainty 
and doubt, as. for example, the constitutional provision 
viving to Congress power to regulate interstate and inter- 
nitional commerce—-the provision under which the antitrust 
act itself was passed. After more than a century of judi- 
cial decisions, the application of this constitutional pro- 
vision to specific cases often presents grave questions and 
the precise scope of the provision probably never will be 
finally settled. 

Mr. Morawetz criticised the proposed bill to define the 
Sherman law and the so-ealled trade relations bill, saying 
that they were not needed and would not tend to make 
the law more definite. 


Favors Trade Commission Bill. 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia: University, was 
strongly i in favor of the Newlands’ federal trade commis- 


sion bill. He said: 
The bill is thus drawn to give the broadest powers to the 
commission. but without in any degree weakening the re- 
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wousibility of the uttornmey-general for enforcing, or the au- 
hority of the courts for interpreting the antitrust act. 
rhough perhaps susceptible of improvement in minor respects. 

believe that it is well caiculated to achieve the ends aimed 
it without unduly burdening or interfering with business. 
fhese ends seem to me highly desirable and I, therefore, 
egard this part of the legislative program of the admin- 

tration as entitled to unqualified support. 

Like Mr. Morawetz, Professor Seager is opposed to 
ihe definitions bill, his criticism of it being as follows: 

The measure against which I particularly protest as un- 
ecessary and harmful is the third bill which undertakes 
jot only to make the punishment for violation of the anti 
‘rust act personal, as | agree it should be, but also to 
iefine the terms “every contract combination in the form of 
rust or otherwise” and “conspiracy in restraint of trade” 
nd the word “monopolize,” in conformity with the narrow- 
st and most dogmatic conviction that every departure on 

iw part of business men from unrestrained competition 
wecessarily results in restraint of trade and is therefore 

» be condemned. : 

To judge in advance what interpretation may be given 
o the phrases of this bill would be hazardous. ‘The first, 
econd and third lines of conduct condemned, that is, ‘to 
reate or carry out restrictions in trade or to acquire a 
ionopoiy in any interstate trade, business or commerce,” ‘to 
mit or reduce the production or increase the price of mer 
hundise or of any commodity” and “to prevent competition 
i manufacturing, making, transporting, selling or purchas 
ng of merchandise, produce or any commodity” are probably 
il fully covered by the present act as involving unreason- 

de restraint of competition or tendency to create monopoly. 
fhe fourth line of action condemned seems, however, to go 
uuch farther. If business men may not “make any agree 
lent, enter into any arrangement, or arrive at any under 
tanding by which they, directly or indirectly, undertake to 
revent a free and unrestricted competition among them 
elves or among any purchasers or consumers in the sale, 
voduction or transportation of any product, article or com 
iodity” without rendering themselves liable to conviction 
or crime and to the severe penalties provided by the anti 
rust act, current methods of carrying on business in the 
(nited States will indeed have to undergo a modification. 
(nder such a provision every understanding between rail 
oads conveying passengers or freight between two cities, 
involving uniformity of rates, would be a violation of th 
intitrust act. The schedule of rates of cach railroad would 
have to be a matter for its independent determination, and 
if the law were strictly complied with it would only be 
through the intervention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the uniform rates, that have become well igh 
iniversal throughout the country and which public opinion 
ery generally approves, could be inaintained. — 

The objection that I urge against this bill which attempts 
to define “contract,” “combination” and “conspiracy in re 
straint of trade” is that it treats the point as though it 
were conciusively settled. If it becomes a law and if it is 
rigidly enforced, as with the aid of a competent trade com 
mission it ought to be, our business men will be absolutely 
barred from taking any steps to restrain competition when 
its only effect may be to force some of them overloaded with 
ixed capital into bankruptcy and to so reduce the produc 
ing capacity of the country that in the next period of activ 
ity there will be as serious an under-supply as there was an 
over-supply in the period of depression. My plea is that 
with «a trade commission empowered to compel full publicity 
of business operations and the law left as it now is con 
demning not all contracts and combinations in restraint of 
competition but only those in unreasonable restraint, we 
should be able for the first time to test the real merits of 
combination in the industries where it is claimed to be 
superior to unregulated competition. 

William H. Ingersoll, of New York, member of the 
American Fair Trade League, devoted most of his argu- 
ment to the question of price fixing, and said: 

In passing it is worthy of note, that the 
scientilic, unfair scale of quantity discounts allowed gen 
erally to large buyers is turning the retail business into 
one, not of merchandising, but of financial manipulation to 
combine outlets so as to gain buying power and be able 
to under-buy the general run of merchants. A premium is 
put upon mere size, permitting wastefulness of management 
ihrough unearned buying advantage, penalizing the small 
independent dealer, closing the way to the newcomer and 
making it impossible for the individual retailer to compete 
regardless of how capable he may be. Even our newspapers, 
through their advertising discounts, practically close their 
columns te the small advertiser. Quantity discounts should 
be reduced to a scientific scale or abolished, as rebates for 
quantity freight shipments have been abolished under the 
law. 

We need the retailer and should not tolerate under our 
laws those practices which compel him to go out of business 
or eke out an existence by sharp practices as a result ot 
the injustices forced upon hbim, and all of which react 
disastrously to the public interest. Instead let it be recog- 
nized that on these standard brands he is the manutactur- 
er’s agent, the local depot and that he has_ to receive a 
living wage for his part of the work in getting the goods 
to the consumer The manufacturer has no incentive to over 
pay him and the public will get the benefit of uniform 
goods and prices and the manufacturer the benefit of the 
uniform and stable conditions together with stable employ- 
ment for his wage earners, and a general continuous current 
of prosperity will be put in motion. 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield, speaking on ** The 
Value of Competition.’’ said that the chief idea of his 
department is to make things plain to the business men, 
as that is what they need more than anything else today. 
‘‘The Department of Commerce was organized in behalf 
of the commerce of fhe country and it is striving to 

nik : : = 

develop, encourage and aid it and not to hinder it. The 
trouble in the past has been that business men could not 
9 
always tell what they could legally and morally do. In 
speaking of the big combinations of business, commonly 
called ‘‘trusts,’’ Mr. Redfield said that experience has 
shown that such big combinations can not stand the com- 
petition of a keenly managed small concern, and he 
pointed out that a glance at the history of these big 
combinations show that not many of them have been 
successful. : 

The report of the resolutions committee at the close 
of the session contained a resolution favoring the budget 
system for Government expenditures; a resolution re- 
affirming the faith of the Chamber of Commerce in a 
tariff commission; a protest against the exemption of 
labor and farmers’ organizations from the operation of 
the Sherman antitrust laws or any sort of class legisla- 
tion; a resolution offering the codperation of the busi- 
ness men of the country in the hearings on the trust laws, 
and a resolution favoring a permanent exhibit of the 
Nation’s products and natural resources. The committee 
refused to consider resolutions favoring a ship subsidy, 
and one favoring ‘‘ price fixing’’ as a part of the trust 
program. ‘ 

The questions of amending the income tax law and of 
Government ownership: of public utilities were referred 
to the board of directors with instructions to collect and 
disseminate information to the menibers. 


present un 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


FEBRUARY 16.—-Knoxville, Tenn., before Special Exam- 

iner Pattison: I. & S. 845—Class and commodity rates 
from Knoxville, Tenn. 

FEBRUARY 17. 


-Washington, D. C., before Commissioner 
McChord: 


6381—In re control of carriers by rail over 

carriers by water. Application of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the Northern Central Railway 
Company under the provisions of Section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act as amended by Section 11 of 
the act of Congress of August 24, 1913. 

MARCH 4.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
the matter of bills of lading. 

MARCH 7.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: I. & S. 
269—Lumber rates from Southern Railway points to 
eastern points. 


4844—In 


MARCH 14.—Argument at Washington, D. C.: I & S. 

299. tates on lumber and other forest products from 
points in Arkansas and other States to points in Iowa,. 
Minnesota and other States. 





FAMOUS TAP-LINE CASE IS REOPENED. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The reopening of the 
tap-line case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for argument last week brought out a large attendance 
of attorneys representing the short lines, the trunk lines 
and the intervening petitioners. While the announcement 
of the commission gave as the reason for reopening the 
case the fact that many changes had occurred in the 
tap-line situation since the orders of May and October, 
1912, counsel for the short lines and for those who are 
still seeking to prevent the short lines from receiving 
divisions of through rates argued mainly on the recent 
decision of the Commerce Court. 

The attorneys for the trunk lines and interveners 
contend that there is nothing in the opinion of the 
Commerce Court that will change the situation and hold 
that the commission still has authority under that deci- 
sion to regulate the divisions in the through rates on 
traffic of proprietary companies. 

Counsel for the short lines, on the contrary, contend 
that under this decision the commission is bound to hold 
that all of these so-called taplires are common earriers 
and therefore entitled to enter into contract with other 
carriers for a division of the rates on all traffic, and 
that the authority of the commission extends only to 
investigation and regulation of these divisions in each 
individual case, to the end that they may be just and 
reasonable and fairly compensatory for the service per- 
formed. 

S. H. Cowan, attorney for the interveners, sought to 
find out from the commission whether it was its inten- 
tion to enter another order in the tap-line case before 
the Supreme Court has rendered a decision in the appeal 
that was taken from the Commerce Court, but the com- 
inission would throw no light on that question. 

Luther M. Walter, one of the attorneys of the tap- 
lines, opened the argument and declared that he had 
searched the act in vain for a definition of what consti- 
tutes a plant facility. He was willing to admit, he said, 
that there had been some irregularities in the past, but 
he asserted that the commission must treat each indi- 
vidual carrier separately. 

Mr. Walter said that the position of the commission 
in refusing to accord to all carriers the right to engage 
in legitimate business and in attaching the stigma of 
taplines to these short roads was not fair. He cited 
the ease of one road, the Mansfield Railway & Trans- 
portation Company, which, he declared, is denied any 
compensation for a two-mile haul, and said: 

The word rebate has been dragged in as a charm, but 
these arrangements were in no sense rebates. Rates have 
been made and allowances undoubtedly were made in some 
cases and denied in others. But on the whole there was 
no unfairness im the arrangements. We do not deny that 
the commission has the right to regulate divisions but we do 
deny that there is anything in the act which allows them 
to declare that we are common carriers for part of our 
traffic and plant facilities for another part and to deny 
cormpensation for service performed 

He complained that a whole year has passed since the 
order of the commission went into effect, but that no 
attempt has been made to right the wrongs that crept 
into those orders, as, for example, in the case of the 
Mansfield road. He demanded that the commission 
recede from its. former sweeping decision and take up 
each case separately to determine what is a fair division. 
Conditions in the South, he said, are chaotie and trunk 
lines are holding back moneys which were collected 
before the decision was rendered. Mr. Walter said he 
wanted the commission to apply the same rule to tap- 
lines as it does to trunk lines. 

Marcellus Greene, of Meridian, Miss., appeared on 
behalf of the roads which the commission has recognized 
as common carriers and entitled to an allowance on the 
proprietary material which they carry. He said: 

It matters not who invested the capital in the railroad 
or in the lumber company, the freight can not have any in- 
terest in ownership. and the question is one of a reasonable 
amount of profit. This matter of divisions is one that the 
act of regular commerce has left open and the matter of 
agreement between the carriers is only to be brought before 
the commission when an agreement can not be reached. The 
old controversy was caused by the roads west of the river. 

Judge Cowan defended the commission in his capacity 
as counsel for the interveners, the Star-Grain & Lum- 
ber Company. He said that the commission had done 
just what ought to be done, that is, prevented unjust 
discrimination, and further. declared: 


rhe origin and purpose of an investment must be taken into 
consideration. In most of these cases there is no public 
to be served except the proprietary plant. The law as ap 
plied in the case of the Crane Iron Works should apply with 
equal force to the timberlands and source of loge supply 
in Louisiana as to the yard limits of the Crane plant, . 

he commission should not surrender its judgment as to 
the point of fact to any court and if a court wants to over- 
ride you, let it do so. The commission has facts and fig 
ures at its Command which no court in the country can get 
‘ind the sooner the people recognize it the better. When 
you know you are in the right, stay with it. A court may 
turn you down, but don’t run away from the decision which 
is rignt and which you know to be right. 

Position of the Lumber Companies. 

Frank Andrews said that the lumber companies oceu- 
pied the same position and advanced the same arguments 
Which they made in the original case, except as to some 
special circumstances and conditions which may have 
arisen since that date. They still plead for equality. 
rhe first order of the commission which denied to all 
alike the right for divisions followed the principle of 
equality, but it has since receded from that’ position by 
reason of subsequent action in individual instances and 
in many cases without any public hearing, and the whole 
force of the pleading now is that more and more excep- 
tions should be made until finally the matter will be back 
where it was in the first place.” 
_Mr. Grady spoke of the situation east of the Missis- 
sippit and declared that prior to the extension of the 
Illinois Central into the pine belt of that section the 
lands there were entirely uninhabitable. As the timber 
Was cleared off, the short roads which had been built by 
the timber companies began to spend money for the 
development of the farms. Until these short roads were 
built the few settlers could only reach the markets by 
long wagon hauls to points on the coast. After the 
railroads were built the country developed rapidly and 
farming and cotton raising is now the chief industry. 

Thomas C. McRae, counsel for the Prescott & North- 
western Railroad of Arkansas, said that his road never 
had been a tapline, but had always been a common 
carrier, It was built, he said, by public subscription 
in the county through which it runs and the stock was 
taken over later by timber interests because it was not 
paying expenses and they found it necessary to operate 
the road in order to get their timber out. That timber, 
he declared, nas long ago been cut off, so that there is 
none now contiguous to the railroad, and all the land 
is settled by farmers or occupied by small towns and 
villages. This road, he declared, has been operated at 
the loss of six or seven thousand dollars a year since 
the order of. the commission went into effect, and that 
the lumber company was perfectly willing to let go the 
stock, but nobody would take it under the present cir- 
cumstances, 

Joseph Lane, counsel for the Warren & Ouachita 
Valley Railroad, another Arkansas tapline, declared that 
his road was also a common earrier and entitled to 
division of rates on all business, and said 

The way to apply the question of divisions is to 


a 


: apply 
the common sense rule. Apply the same rule as if John 
Smith owned the road. You would not have permitted a 


division of 2 cents on the product of one lumber company 
and a charge of only $1.50 a car on the product of another 
—" company if John Smith had been the owner of the 
road, 

_ Chairman Clark replied that neither would the trunk 
lines have paid a division of 6 cents on the traffic of one 
lumber company which was hauled only 1,200 feet over 
the tapline if John Smith had owned the road instead 
of the lumber company whose traffic it hauled. 

W. E. Lamb, attorney for the Kentwood & Eastern 
Railroad Company, said that he could not conceive why 
the independent mills could put their lumber on the cars 
of a short line railroad and have it transported to the 
trunk line junction and the short line receive a division 
out of the through rate when the lumber of the pro- 
prietary mill, put on cars and hauled in the same train, 
was not permitted to share in that division. The mere 
fact that the same owners who control the lumber mill 
also control the railroad should not make any difference 
any more than it should make a difference that a large 
shipper over trunk lines was a heavy stockholder in those 
same trunk lines. It is only if the owners of the short 
line failed to give other shippers the same rates and 
the same service as themselves that the commission has 
any right to make any distinction, he said. 

Wilham A. Glasgow declared that under the opinion 
of the Commerce Court the commission must re-establish 
the tariffs in effect previous to its findings in the tap- 
line cases and that an order should be entered that the 
divisions agreed to in the contracts between the trunk 
lines and the taplines should go into effect, and said: 

The Commerce Court held on the record upon which you 
fixed the divisions that you were not justified. The con- 
fusion is brought about by the present order which can 
only be clarified by entering another order which ought to 
be that the joint rates be continued in effect and that the 
divisions be agreed upon by the several carriers and put into 
effect subject to your right to control them. The duty of 
the commission is plain. it must follow the act to regulate 
commerce and there is nothing in the law to let you hold 
up divisions until you investigate on your own motion. The 
rule that must determine whether there is discrimination 
or whether they are unreasonable or unjust is plain, but 
it is the duty of the carriers to fix the divisions subject 
to your supervision. Don’t treat us with suspicion forever. 
The vresent conditions are intolerable. I can’t find any- 
thing in the act which justifies you to hold up the divisions 
until you have investigated. Of course, the roads are not 
going to make ary divisions until they submit them to this 
commission. ‘They are very godly now. 
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BACK FROM WASHINGTON. 

John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and J. R. 
Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., passed through Chicago 
on February 9 on their return from Washington, where, 
with a delegation of twenty members representing 
lumber, coal, implements, grocers and plumbers, they 
had appeared before the judiciary committee and the 
eommittee on interstate and foreign commerce of the 
House of Representatives, in the interest of the retail 
merchants of the country. They report that the two 
important House committees seemed more than glad 
to secure information relative to the operation of the 
antitrust law as it may particularly affect the smail 
man in business. 

The committee of retailers appeared before the 
judiciary committee on two different days and after 
various speakers had presented the cause of the re- 
tailers they were subjected to a searching cross exami- 
nation on questions designed to bring out the true 
situation and to enlighten members of Congress on 
this important subject. Altogether, seven hours was 
spent in hearings before the two committees. Dis- 
cussing the hearing and the necessity for immediate 
activity by retail organizations generally, Mr. Moore- 
head said: 


The judiciary committee of the House has charge of 
three bills, in one of which, known as “Tentative Bill No. 
1,” the retailers are interested more than in any other 
legislation now before Congress. The purpose of this Dill 


is to define just what constitutes a violation of the present 
Sherm2n antitrust law. Many of the provisions of this 
proposed bill are drastic and far reaching, and many pro 


posals from various angles have been made, designed to 
strengthen it in the interest of certain parties or corpora- 
tions. There is no question that certain interests are at- 


tempting to make it a specific violation of the antitrust law 
to disseminate, through trade associations or otherwise, 
truthful information as to the methods, practices or policies 
of persons, firms or corporations engaged in interstate com- 











merece. In other words, they are trying to throw the cloak 
of secrecy about “Big Business,” that kind of “Big Busi- 
ness” which today is throttling, stifling and driving out of 


the small 


retailer. 
An Amendment Froposed. 

As a counter proposition to this proposed drastic 
definition of what constitutes a violation of the Sher- 
nan law, the committee of retailers proposed the fol- 
lowing amendments, to be inserted in Section 9 of the 
Administration bill: 
further: 


business 


ind provided That it shall not be deemed an at 


tempt to monopolize or to restrain commerce among the 
several States to disseminate. through trade associations 
or otherwise, truthful information as to the methods, prac 
tices or policies of persons, firms or corporations engaged 
In- commerce aAMONnS the several States or with foreign 
nations. 


This is a clause that speaks for itself and one to 
which no fair-minded manufacturer can object, for the 
honest manufacturer is just as much at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous manufacturer as the average retailer 
is at the mercy of the mail-order house, and the dele- 
vation of retailers who submitted this amendment be- 
lieve that a great load will he lifted from the honest 
manufacturing interests of the country if the privi- 
lege is granted to give the widest publicity to the 
policies, practices and methods of the unscrupulous 
business men or corporations. Copies of this amend- 
ment have been furnished to all the members of the 
committee having the bill in charge. 

Favor Interstate Trade Commission. 

Before the interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee of the House the delegation appeared and pre- 
sented arguments in favor of establishing an inter- 
state trade commission for the purpose of supervising 
not only corporations doing an interstate business but 
such organizations as those represented by this dele- 
gation. In other words, they proposed that instead of 
providing, as the bill as now drawn does, for super- 
vision only of corporations by the Interstate Trade 
Commission, that all merchants’ trade associations be 
included and come under the supervision of the com- 
mission, the idea being that these associations bear 
very much the same relation to the small business men 
of the country as traffic associations bear to the rail- 
road interests. 

Made a Good Impression. 

Further commenting on the two proposals recom- 
mended by the committee of retailers, Mr. Moorehead 
said: 

Altogether the delegation feels that much good was done 
and much light furnished to the members of the committees 
having the bills in charge that will be of lasting benefit to 
all retail interests. For example, every speaker. appearing 
before the judiciary committee was closely questioned as to 
whether or not it was the object and actual practice of 
every retail association to fix prices or control territory. 
Members of the committee also sought to ascertain if there 
is not some committee or some organization which sends 
out price lists to retailers by which they are compelled to 
be governed in making their prices to the consumer. It 
was most gratifying to the delegation to be able to deny 
emphatically that any such practice, aim or purpose had 
ever been in vogue in any retail association at any time. 
even before there was an antitrust law. These flat-footed 
denials seemed to have made a great impression upon cer 
tain members of the committee, their subsequent questions 
and actions showing plaimiy a decided change of view as to 
the aims and purposes of retail association efforts. 

The Psychological Moment. 


The National Federation of Retail Merchants has 
been in existence almost two and a half years. The 
great aim and purpose of this organization have been 






RETAILERS HEARD AT WASHINGTON. 


Judiciary Committee and Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House Are Told of Operation of Anti. 
trust Law as to Its Possible Effects on ‘Small Business’’-—Nebraskan’s Protest. 











to bring about some united effort on the part of the 
retailers of the country in behalf of just such legisla- 
tion as is now about to be enacted into law. Both 
Mr. Moorehead and Mr. Barry were emphatic in the 
statement that this work is now right up to the point 
where it is either going to be a total failure or a 
great success. ‘‘The next ninety days will determine 
whether or not the anti-trust laws of this country are 
going to be a protection to the little man in business,”’ 
they declared, ‘‘or whether or not, through those laws 
the government is going to bind and hold the little re- 
tailer while he is clubbed to death by the mail order 
house and the great department store.’’ 

They are both of the belief that it is within the 
power of the retailers to make a good case and win a 
great victory at Washington, but declare emphatically 
that it must be done at once and support must be had 
for those who will have to remain in Washington and 
earry on the fight. Every member of the delegation 
that visited Washington is of this opinion. Mr. Moore- 
head said: ‘‘We had the advice and counsel of Hon. 
L. C. Boyle while on this trip. He is thoroughly con- 
vineed that now is the psychological moment. What- 
ever is done must be done at once and every argument 
that can be brought forward in favor of the retail 
merchant must be put up to these two powerful com- 
mittees who, in a very few days, are going to decide 
the destiny of those whom we represent.’’ 

The retail lumbermen, as they have always done, 
must take the lead. Will they again come to the 
rescue of this laudable effort and see that success is 
won by hearty support of those who are on the firing 
line? 





STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT GOOD. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—Before the judiciary 
committee of the House of Representatives yesterday 
KF. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., president of the Nebraska 





OF COWLES, 
A Prominent Exponent of Retailers’ Rights. 


F. A. GOOD, NEB. ; 


Lumber Dealers’ Association, made the following state 
ment of the retailers’ position in any proposed amend 
ment to the Sherman Antitrust law: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, I appear 
before you today as the representative of about 400 retail 
lumber dealers of Nebraska, who own and operate their own 
yards and keep on hand such supplies of builders’ mate- 
rials and coai as the needs of their several communities seem 
to warrant. 

We feel if there is a readjustment of the Sherman anti 
trust law contemplated that our trades people should be 
heard in a matter that may be of vital importance to their 
business and also to the life and existence of small towns 
all over our land, and we are led to believe that in many 
instances the operation of the said law in the past has 
followed the lines of least resistance and has proven a 
menace to small business which was in no way contem- 
plated and has been skilfully sidestepped by most of those 
great aggregations of capital whose regulation and _ re- 
straint was the sole object of the said bill, or, in other 
words, the great trusts have been unusually thrifty and the 
small dealers have seen their business slipping away from 
them, and toward a great centralized market. 

We come before you, representing a set of men whom we 
believe will, more frequently than any others, be found to 
be the leading aggressive men of their community, con- 
tributing liberally to churches, charities, good roads, schools 
ete., and heavy payers of taxes, rent and insurance; also 
liberal grantors of credit which frequently amounts to a 
sum as large as the amount of capital that one man has 
invested in his entire steck, and this is done without any 
interest returns whatsoever for the money. 

Our contention of unfairness to our business in the work- 
ing out of the Sherman law is that of the possibility of our 
becoming violators of the said law by the distribution of 
information through our association to its members; for 
example: John Jones, a manufacturer, sells to me, a re- 
tailer, several cars of lumber; then, either directly or 
through John Doe at, say, Omaha, he also sells to my cus- 
tomer, the consumer. And at the present time I am safe 
in saying that the fear of this law’s possible scope or inter- 
pretation by the courts is so great that no association 
would dare to inform its members of the bare fact that 
John Jones was both a wholesale and a retail dealer in 
lumber. 

The business of the retail lumberman is to purchase of 
the manufacturer of lumber his product in carlots and to 
keep this in stock in the towns supplying the tributary 


fade at such time as they may need it and in such qua 


tities and under such conditions of payment therefor 
tthe customer’s needs may demand. 


In this assembling of stock for our Nebraska trade 


bring together a variety of woods; for instance: in th 
ordinary frame building the dimension lumber is fir fron 
the Pacific coast, yellow pine sheathing and inside finis! 


from the southern States, white pine for outside finish fron 
Idaho or Wisconsin, and shingles and siding from Washing 
ton or Canada, the experience of good builders being tha 
these woods are the best for the several parts of the build 
ing. Now, if a party in, we will say, Omaha wishes to se! 
building materials to the consumer he must do one of th 
two things: either assemble at Oimaha a stock from th 
widely divergent parts of our country that he may reshi| 
to the consumer, or he must ship from some one mill al! 
of the materials that will enter into the structure. 

The first of these methods in nowise eliminates the mid 
dle man, but removes the business from his local community 
to a centralized point, in this instance, Omaha; and the lai 
ter makes it necessary for the builder to use materials that 
in good practice are not adapted to the uses to which they 
will be put; in either event the consumer is not bette: 
served. In fact, a service that is rendered at a_ point 
200 miles from the customer, such as exists between my own 
locality as it relates to Omaha, or 1,500 miles, such as it 
exists between my own locality as it relates to the manufac 
turers, will ever prove more unsatisfactory than service at 
the door of the consumer. 


Disregard for Truth. 

We call your attention now to the absolute disregard for 
truth that these trimmers or business pirates practice. For 
your information we will say that there are many grades 
of lumber; in white pine, for example, exists grades A, B, 
C, D and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and in the other woods a some 
what similar list. These grades by long practice mean 
much to the manufacturer or retailer of lumber, and but 
little to’ the average consumer, who almost invariably is not 
informed on the grade subject. 

Let us consider that a customer is a farmer. The ex 
pression No. 1 with him invariably means the best, so that 
when he finds No. 1 lumber quoted to him at a lower price 
than his local merchant is quoting on the best in his stock 
he is led to believe that the home price is too high, and 
hence orders from the people quoting a lower one, and being 
as we have said unable to grade correctly the stock when 
it arrives, a lower grade than even the No. 1 is usually 
substituted. If a question is raised as to grades their 
statement that the stock is their No. 1 lumber and that they 
do not recognize any other than their own grading rules is 
expected to be the final. 


Gross Character of Mail Order Advertisements. 
Advertisements of lumber issued from these mail order 
people are almost always accompanied by lies of the gross- 
est character, with the evident intent to discredit the home 
lumber dealer and to make the consumer believe that there 
is existing a great lumber trust that is making an exorbitant 


profit on the consumer's business. For instance: advertise- 
ments are common such as this: ‘All of the lumber for a 
house like this (picture here) for $490. Your lumberman 


would charge you $800 for this.” ‘This door, 99 cents; your 
dealer would charge you $2 for the same.” 

This list of rank untruths might be extended indefinitely, 
but what we wish to call to your attention is the fact that 
this is allowed by our laws, or in their interpretation, but 
if our association writes a letter to its members saying that 
the John Jones Company is a retailer of lumber—an exact 


truth—-the lie stands unafraid, but truth is indicted in our 
courts. 

We believe that the service from the sawmill to the 
consumer of lumber, as conducted at present, presents no 


possibilities of elimination. 

Probably over 90 percent of the lumber dealer's stock in 
trade is shipped to him directly from the manufacturers 
with no intervention of any other party whatsoever, and 
the two profits, the mills and the retailer's, are all 
that are levied against the material from the forest to the 
consumer, 

It is a probable fact that less than 40 percent of the 
lumber used on jobs might possibly be shipped direct from 
the mill in carlots to the consumer, the other 60 percent 
being used in a smaller way, so that a local lumber yard 
must ever be a necessity to the community and also to the 
manufacturer, for no mill, even if freight rates were not 
prohibitory, could maintain a local shipping station at the 
factory, caring for trade often 2,000 miles distant; and the 
establishment of a nearer distributing point would only re- 
establish a middle man at a point less convenient, by far, 
to the consumer than a local concentrating point for the 
various products immediately at his door. 

That no moral right is possessed by a manufacturer to 
sell to a retailer and then also to the consumer who 
is n customer of tie retailer is evidenced by the skulking 
manner that this modern pariah adopts, who advances with 
outstretched hand to the merchant, saying: ‘My brother,” 
and then with his concealed hand sticks the knife under- 
neath his fifth rib. 

It has been said by many of good authority that 
licity is a solution to the great trust question. We do not 
pretend to know, but of this we are sure: that it is not 
justice when no effort whatever is made to punish a dealer 
who publishes false descriptions of his goods and lying 
allegations about his even unknown competitor, while this 
party so maligned may be indicted for making a statement 


pub- 


of truth that John Jones is both a wholesale and retail 
merchant. 
For the last several days I have been in our heautiful 


capitol and have wandered exultingly through its majestic 
halls, gazed at the statues of the men who have immor- 
talized freedom, and read from the inscriptions on the walls 
the condensed wisdom of the ages. One beautiful mosaic I 
have found so nicely depicts the basic principle that should, 
I feel, underlie all legislation that I call your attention to 
its apparent motive. Law is depicted as a woman of radiant 
countenance, and, wearing the aegis, is enthroned upon a 
dias. She holds a palm branch toward Truth, with her 
lilies, Peace with an olive branch, and Industry with cap 
and hammer, and a sword is interposed against skulking 
Fraud, Discord and Violence. 


AAO 


THE romance of the logging camp and the drive has 
largely departed and the lumberjack of song and story 
is almost a creature of the past. He has been succeeded 
in the northern woods by two very distinct classes of 
men; one, the shifting seasonal worker who comes from 
the employment agencies of the city, usually devoid of 
experience and often of both health and intelligence, 
and, on the other hand, by the thrifty, hardworking, 
sober settler who finds in the winter’s work in the 
woods a substantial addition to his income. In the South 
the camp is a permanent instead of a season affair, 
which can be laid out and managed on the basis of a 
well organized manufacturing plant, 
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Whenever a tendency such as that toward concentration of population, wealth 
ind commercial control which has been so apparent in the United States during 
recent. years becomes alinost universal, its cause is to be looked for in more than 
me, if not in many directions. While retail merchants in the rural communities 
have observed with dismay the inroads upon their trade made by mail order houses, 
ud have in many cases attributed the success of these institutions to misrepresen- 
ation of the goods they handle and of the bargains they offer, as well as to 
reflections upon the honesty of the local retailer, there have been many other 
influences contributing to the various phases of concentration mentioned. The last 
century has seen great progress ih mechanical invention and in the improvement 
if mechanical processes, but ihe influence which these inventions and improvements 
have exerted upon commerce and methods of doing business has not always been 
net by commensurate changes in the methods of doing business. 

For example, while the retailer formerly handled in bulk the products of the 
manufacturer, he today handles in sealed packages a large part of the merchandise 
that he offers for sale and much of this merchandise bears the trade-mark and 
guarantee of the manufacturer, the retailer in effect acting simply as an agent for 
the manufacturer. Improvements in methods of communication and of transpor 
tation and increased publicity, as well as improvement in standards of living, have 
placed the manufacturer and the consumer inio much closer relationship as regards 
reliability on the part of the manufacturer and confidence on the part of the con 
sumer, than was dreamed of in the days when the local retailer handled all his 


»00ds in bulk. 


Retailer the Logical Distributer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in some quarters a belief exists that the middleman 
is a needless and expensive factor in the scheme of distribution, the better informed 
ire confident and even emphatic in declaring that the retailer is, and will remain 
the logical and most economical, if not the indispensable factor for distributing the 
»roduets of manufacture to the ultimate consumer. The existence of these opposed 
heliefs is due, doubtless, to the facts: first, that the local retailer has not in all 
‘ases changed his methods and improved his service in conformity with the improve 
ment in other branches of commerce: and, second, to the fact that powerful insti 
tutions whose interests are oppesed to those of the local retailer have been indus 
triously maligning him, 

While in the past the retailer has neglected his own defense, and while there have 
heen few io undertake to defend him, yet there is evidence of a better understanding 
of his importance, and there are in progress mauy movements designed to protect 
the retailer in his legitimate rights, while at the same time guaranteeing that the 
consumer’s interests shall not be sacrificed, 

The first step toward eliminating a danger is to recognize it, and undoubtedly 
the danger of concentration which is resulting from the mail order business and 
the operation of chain store systeins is being recognized. Even some of the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who have in the past by their methods of doing business 
encouraged this form of concentration, have learned in recent years that their best 
and permanent interests are not served in that way. This fact is well exemplified 
by the attitude of the American Fair Trade League, whose spokesman on numerous 
occasions has been W. H. Ingersoll, of New York. Mr. Ingersoll, in an address 
before the Chamber of Commerce of ithe United States of America, which is in 
session at Washington, D. C., this week, said: 

Whether in Boston, New York, or San Francisco, or almost any city in 
between them, you will find that within the last dozen years, the drug business 
and the cigar business have been largely brought within the control of single 
companies operating chain stores; in fact, the cigar business from Coast to 
Coast is in no small degree in the hands of a well known-chain store system 
with its thousand branch establishments; while the president of this same com 
pany is reported recently to have acquired control of the largest chain store 
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system of drug stores, with the probability of similar nation-wide extension. 

In Philadelphia, it is reported, that within five years over half the grocery 

stores on a nation-wide scale are getting their hold on the market, one system 

now having some 500 branches. 

A short-sighted view of this development might seem to justify the belief that 
by concentration or combination of this sort the public is better served and conse 
quently has no cause to complain, but the subject deserves broader consideration than 
that. Moreover, while there may be objections to the chain store systems that can not 
be made with regard to other forms of concentration, yet to the extent that concen- 
tration tends to destioy individual initiative and put out of business the small mer- 
chant it removes the conditions that have in the past contributed most of all to the 
tremendous progress that the people of the United States have made during their 
existence as a nation. Hence, the same objections that are raised to the chain store 
System may be raised against the department store. 


Danger in Concentration of Wealth and Power. 


Persons who have consistently opposed the mail order house on the ground that it 
tended to concentrate power in a few hands will find themselves in agreement with 
Mr. Ingersoll, who has this to say on that subject: 

Another distinct type of retail concentration is found in the great mail order 
establishments, the leading one of which is said to have its catalog in every 
third home in America, to do an annual business of nearly $100,000,000, to own or 
contro] 127 factories, and the financial statement of which for 1912 recites that 
$5,718,935 were advanced to factories owned by the company, and $4,524,140 to 
factories whose output was controlled by the company. Think of a single retail 
business of such proportions that it is comparable to the greatest industrial 
trusts, which have so sorely puzzled us and is greater than many of the manu- 
facturing monopolies, which the Government has tried to dissolve. Such is the 
stake for which the financial interests are now striving, for the retail market 
is the greatest of all, and at present the easiest of domination. 

While giving full credit to the initiative and personal ability which have made 
the development of chain, department, and mail order institutions possible, Mr. In- 
gersoll suggests that the time is opportune for considering whether ‘‘these modern 
business phenomena are the product of wholesome laws and operate for the general 
good, or whether they are the result of artificial causes.’’ ‘‘It is not out of place,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘to examine into the causes of their ascendency to see to what extent 
it may be improperly accelerated by unnatural and unwholesome conditions, for ever 
the most sanguine supporters of the great retail outlets admit the existence of 
extensive and grave abuses.’ 

In pleading the retailer’s case, Mr. Ingersoll said: 

Mine is practically a contention for the living wage for the retailer. He is 
beset on all sides as a burden upon the people’s backs and yet no better way 
has been found for getting goods from the factory to the users than through the 
century old system cof the maker, the wholesaler and the retailer. Systems which 
pretend to eliminate these factors are found simply to set up employed managers 
of great corporations in place of the individual proprietors of the other system 
and without their self-interest for economical matiagement and to duplicate the 
older system in every one of its features. There are no savings but merely a 
change of form, and I forecast that experience will prove that the change is not 
for the better. 

We need the retailer and should not tolerate under our laws those practices 
which compel him to go out of business or eke out an existence by sharp practices 
as a result of the injustices forced upon him, and all of which react disastrously 
to the public interest. 

When the cause of the retailer is in the good hands of the National Federation 
of Retailers and is brought so effectively before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, he may expect that in the early future he will receive 
something like his proper recognition. This does not, however, mean that he is to 
relax efforts in his own behalf, or that he is to neglect opportunities for improving 
the service that he offers his community with regard to the quality of goods he sup- 
plies and the prices at which he is able to offer them. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


organizing of a junior commercial club which will entail established a bureau called ‘‘The Farm Animal Ex 


vocational training for boys and young men of the com- change Bureau.’’ It says of this bureau: 
Chambers of commerce and other development organ- munity. Regarding other work of the club it said: Through it we have placed 150 brood sows on farms 


izations in many sections are realizing that they can 


Already we have an art 


course in connection with our where they would .be bred. We have also in this department 


and properly may do a great deal of effective work in club work. We are doing all we can to induce the young Made it a business of finding pure seed and good sires. 


fields outside that of commerce. In fact some of the people to remain in the country and on the farms, by having 


The secretary and the county agriculturist working together 


most valuable work they are doing is in civic, social and 
educational fields. 

Recently in response to a request from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Wilmington, Del., said: 


We applied ourselves to awaken what we conceived to be 
a latent civic consciousness. Wilmington is an old and 
typical eastern community in the clasp of traditions which 
it is not worth while to discuss here. We gave a dinner 
to the editors in our tributary territory with an_after- 
dinner discussion by representative and eminent citizens. 
We gave trade excursions into tributary territory. We took 
part in every discussion which we conceived would promise 
to arouse the people ef the community to a realization of 
their civic duties, responsibilities, and opportunities. These 
activities were all worth while in themselves, but the 
motive behind them was to arouse the people and we have 
suceeeded and are succeeding. This we esteem our first 
and greatest accomplishment. 


The Commercial Club of Arkansas City, Kan., an- 
nounced as one of its most importéat undertakings the 


the owners of the farms improve these farms and give some 98. this have been very successful, the one in the field, the 


attention to the esthetic side of farm life. We are agi- 
tating the consolidation of rural schools and we believe that 
one of the greatest agencies for the solution of the farm 
life problem in so far as it will affect the youth of the farm, 
will depeud on the building of good roads all over the 
country. 

A more radical change of policy is hardly conceivable 
than that reported by the Terre Haute (Ind.) Chamber 
of Commerce, as follows: 

The most important achievement we have had during 
the year has been to enlarge our activities from practically 
an industry-seeking organization to one dealing with civic 
betterment, and taking up all lines of civic interests. 

But this change is in precise harmony with the doc- 
trine of community development. Developing local re- 
sourees along mental, moral, civie and social lines is the 
best work that ean be done by any community develop- 
ment organization. 

In Lewistown, Mont., the Chamber of Commerce has 


other in the office. ; ; 

Ye have been instrumental in getting into our county 
several carloads of milch cows, which have-been sold to the 
farmers who had the feed and the buildings to care for them 
properly ; giving the farmer time in which to pay for them, 
thereby getting him started on the right path toward sue- 
cess as a diversifie. farmer. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Missoula, Mont., lays 
down the following as a fundamental principle govern- 
ing its activities: 

A prosperous farming community insures a prosperous 
city, and while payrolls are a great help to any municipality. 
the building up of a flourishing farming community is of 
just as great: importance. 

* * 2 

With the purpose of developing local resources, includ- 
ing the colonizing of cut-over lands, the business men of 
Vinton, La., have organized a commercial club and have 
adopted the slogan, ‘‘ Work for the Welfare of Vinton, 
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Texan Lumbermen and Yard Methods—The Progress of the Silo in New Territory—How Credits Are Handled in 
a Section of the Lone Star State—Types of a Sturdy Citizenry. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE LONE STAR STATE. 

When Texas started in to be a state it couldn’t see 
its way clear to stop until it had become a whale. 
Of course, the first thing the resident of some other 
commonwealth thinks of in connection with Texas 
is its size, and I suspect that the Texans get tired 
of hearing this same old bull string sawed on. How- 
ever, it is barely possible that some people don’t fully 
realize the magnitude of the Lone Star State. If a 
person travels from Chicago to Texarkana by way of 
St. Louis over the Alton and the Iron Mountain he 
will ride 778 miles. Then if he goes from Texarkana 
to El Paso by the Texas & Pacific he will travel 859 
miles. It is about 850 miles from Chicago to Albany, 
and about 900 miles from Chicago to New Orleans. 
These figures show that the State has some claim to 
size. If you have business in Texarkana and your. 
Texas representative is in El Paso, instruct your 
Chicago man to make the trip. It is nearer. 

Texas used to be part of Mexico until it got ashamed 
of itself and handed the mother country a wallop in 
the ear. That wallop did the business and also gave 
Texas so much satisfaction that she is kind of hanker- 
ing for the job of cleaning up on Old Mexico lone- 
handed at the present time. Some of us think she 
wouldn’t have to have much help to do it, either. 
Men grow big down here. I’m not the tallest man on 
the staff of the greatest journal, but I don’t exactly 
feel undersized when I’m in Chicago. But down here 
I’ve gotten the same kink in my neck looking up to 
the Texans that I had in New York rubbering at the 
tops of the scrapers. Wander along the streets of 
almost any Texas town and look at the big-hatted 
men with tan on their faces and spurs on their boot 
heels, and you develop the feeling that if these gentle- 
men started anything they would most likely be there 
at the finish. Not that they’re a scrapping lot. Of 
course, every New England grandmother, and some 
who are not yet grandmothers and will not be because 
of the accident of sex, are confident that every Texan 
carries a bowie knife as long as his leg and is so 
ioaded down with shooting irons that he resembles an 
animated sporting goods shop. Some observation of 
the natives has failed to disclose any such Texan. I 
wandered into a gun shop and in one corner saw all 
the high-power rifles I’ve yet seen in the State. They 
were derelicts covered with verdigris and the dust 
of ages, of no value except as junk. But if grand- 
mother’s view of the Texan is a little off, nevertheless 
they are made of pretty hot stuff under the veneer 
of conventionality. The Civil War is more apparent 
here than it is in the North. The men are made of 
soldier fiber, and if Mexico gets too fresh she may 
expect an encore of that original wallop; that is, of 
course, if Uncle Sam consents. There is still plenty 
of Alamo stuff down this way. 

A Cause for Yard Contests. 

Some of this internal fire blows off in the form of 
competition among the retailers. If there is to be 
competition, the local merchant remarks, let’s have 
enough to make it interesting. This is not true all 
over the State. In fact, while I’m here I’m going 
to refrain from all generalities that cover all of the 
State. That is taking in too much territory. A person 
would be slow to make any sweeping statement about 
all lumberyards from Chicago to Albany. There can 
be all kind of conditions in the merchandising game 
within the confines of Texas, just as there are in the 
matter of climate. Some people say that Amarillo 
is the coldest place in the United States in winter. 
I reckon that isn’t so. But not many people would 
claim that Brownsville, for example, is the coldest 
place. There is one reason why selling is at odds 
with itself here in the northeastern part, and that is 
because it is not far to the source of production. 
I found that to be an active cause of much inherent 
cussedness in the Arkansas situation. It is not far 
from here to the yellow pine producing regions of 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, and hence it is 
possible for some of the smaller mills to get their 
stuff sold at prices which pay them a fair return, and 
still at figures lower than may be considered standard. 
Naturally, there is no little variation in what the 
local men have to pay, and this always means low 
retailing prices. If A gets in some dimension at 
bargain rates and begins yelling his new low price, 
why, B naturally has to meet it. And if A gets held 
up on 2x4’s he is afraid to raise his retail price 
because of what B will do to him. This is considering 
the thing in its worst aspect. I have no doubt but 
that practically every retailer is making a fair thing 
out of his business, else he wouldn’t stick to it. It’s 
always easier to air our grievances than our lucky 
strikes, so when an outsider asks about conditions 
all the boys, North or South, think first of the things 
they don’t like. I think it’s good policy to a certain 
extent. When a rooster gets up early just for the 
pleasure of crowing repeatedly under your window 
you are moved to reduce his joys to such an extent 
that he’ll keep still about them. So if a business 
man chuckles loud and long and shouts ‘‘Come here 
and watch me get rich,’’ it is the natural tendency 
Caution of 


to stick a monkey wrench into his cogs. 





statement can go hand in hand with optimism, and 
usually does. 


The Onward March of the Silo. 

At Paris, Tex., I found an effort to push the silo. 
This was in the yard of the Lyon-Gray Lumber 
Company. The silo has not as yet made the showing 
here that it should and will, so when I saw a couple 
of short sections of staves on the desk I jumped for 
them. The manager explained that the yard had 
begun pushing the sale of these fodder cans only a 
few months before and hence had not gotten very 
far with them. That is only natural, for always a 
tremendous inertia has to be overcome before anything 
new will get a start. I reckon if proof was given the 
farmers of my own State that they could double their 
profits by raising daffodils or alligators or fishing 
poles or any other thing they do not raise at present 
it would be a long time before the output of these 
things would be much increased by the Iowa crop. 
There is no reason why the production of these things 
would not furnish as honest an occupation as does 
the raising of corn and hogs. But the Iowa farmers 
couldnt see it. The other day I saw a train boy 
trying to sell a toy dog to a giant wearing a wide 
sombrero. The dog was white and woolly and 
squeaked when you patted his head. The big-hatted 
man was fussed to death. He tried to shoo the train 
boy away, and a red flush came up over his neck and 
ears. He finally broke away and jumped for the 
smoker, chewing a cigar to tatters as he went. 

A lot of men feel just that way when they are 
asked to buy some new thing that none of their 
neighbors- have bought. It seems to me the way to 
get the silo started is not to fire a shotgun at it. A 
shotgun scatters too much. . Try the rifle method. 
Pick out one or two men with pep and progressive- 
ness in their system and concentrate on them. Use 
all your arguments. If necessary, agree to divide the 
risk with them. When they get the silo and find how 
it works they’ll be your best ad. If they put the 
things up correctly and fill them according to diree- 
tions there is so little danger of failure that this 
factor may be left out of aceount. When a man owns 
a thing he is a partisan of that thing. Men who get 
stung on mail-order lumber won’t admit that they 
are stung. Then how much more will they champion 
the silo which never yet has stung anybody? I feel 
so certain that the silo is going to be the solution 
for the problem of raising stock in those parts of 
tre country that are overcropped that it is hard not 
to talk about it all the time. Texas raises an enor- 
mous percentage of the entire cotton crop of this 
country. In fact, it is so large I am afraid to quote 
the figures I’ve heard. Now, cotton is a great crop 
and has brought much wealth to the South. But like 
every other thing it can be overdone. The South no 
doubt will always raise much cotton, but after a while 
it will have to mix its cotton with some other things 


that will restore the fertility to the soil. Stock 
raising may not do it alone, but it will help. The 
silo is going to make stock raising possible. So it’s 


good to see some southern dealers pushing the sale of 
the big canneries. It spells a move in the direction 
of progress. 

Keeping Tab cn Credits. 


In this yard I also heard of a 
that is a state organization. Each 


credit association 
local association 
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Broke Away and Jumped for the Smoker. 





is hooked up with a state body in such a manner that 
it is possible to get information on any man wh 
has ever asked for credit anywhere in the State. Th 
thing is conducted strictly according to law, as all 
such enterprises should be. There is no agreement 
not to sell to a man whose credit is shattered t 
splinters, If you know that I’ve jumped all my bills 
for the last five years you are going to deal differently 
with me than if I have paid cash for everything I’ve 
bought in that time. You don’t have to agree to 
make me pay cash. If you want to extend me credit, 
knowing that I’m no good, that is your privilege. 
[am no lawyer, but I can’t see why a retailer is not 
entitled to know it if a man is a chronie dead beat, 
Every man is entitled to payment for thé thing he 
has to sell, whether it is labor or brains or shingles. 
He is entitled to have signs put up indicating dan 
gerous places in the highway he motors over. Why 
is it not his right to be told if one of his customers 
has been in the habit of defrauding the men he has 
dealt with? If there is any conspiracy in this matter 
at all it would seem to He in preventing him from 
getting this knowledge. Credit is a valuable privilege 
for the honest man. Few men have not had to run 
on credit at some time. If it is persistently abused 
by a few men and the dealer is denied knowledge of 
who these men are, the result has to be the suffering 
of the innocent with the guilty. Such things have 
to be paid for. They are a tax on the business. 

Then there is another thing in this connection that 
ought to be remedied, but how it is to be done I 
don’t know. A man will get in your debt and then 
when he wants more of the goods that you have 
to sell he will go to your competitor and pay cash. 
Such a move is grossly and manifestly unfair. If you 
are carrying a man on your books you surely ‘are 
entitled to the benefit of what cash he has to spend. 
It is not easy to understand just why people do this, 
but they do. Dealers all over the country testify to 
that fact. Perhaps a man thinks if he goes back 
with cash the dealer will take the money, eredit him 
with that much, and refuse to let him have any goods 
at all. A man who had sinned extremely in the 
matter of credit might have something of that kind 
to be afraid of, but even those who are not in bad 
odor will do it. Dealers have suggested to me that 
an association in which all lumber dealers should 
refuse to sell goods to such a man until he straight- 
ened up his account would be a good thing; but this 
is, of course, impossible. The law would hold such 
to be conspiracy in restraint of trade. Well! Per- 
haps all these things are wholesome. Without such 
handicaps everybody might want to retail lumber, and 
there are enough of us as it is, 


A TYPICAL HIGH POWER TEXAN. 


Paris is the home of Colonel Williams, the town’s 
leading citizen and a man high in the councils of the 
Democratic party. The colonel has near town a big 
ranch that is his hobby. He doesn’t make any money 
on it, but takes pride in having one of the largest 
and best farming ranches in this part of the State. 
He has ali the improved apparatus on it that strikes 
his fancy, no matter at what cost. So in a land 
where the mule counts himself the sole and 
supreme motive power as far as farm machin- 
ery is concerned the colonel has his plowing done 
with tractors. He used to be a United States marshal 
and is a born commander. ‘‘If Colonel Williams were 
set down in a land he never saw before,’’? remarked 
Mr. Hinkle, of Blake & Hinkle, local lumbermen, 
‘‘he’d no more than light until he’d be telling every 
man he met what to do. They might wonder where 
he got his authority, but they’d begin doing what 
he ordered. Once in a while he’ll call me down to 
his office and tell me he wants a certain number of 
houses built out on his ranch. Then he’ll begin 
trying to draw a plan of what he wants, and usually 
hell develop a house that is one room wide and five 
or six rooms long. But nobody can set him straight 
on it. The thing to do is to send the lumber out. 
The carpenters will get something or other built after 
a while.’’ Texas readers and many others will recog- 
nize Colonel Williams. His adventures extend from 
Alaska to Mexico. I have been told that he figures 
as the main character in one of the recent popular 
novels. 


Agricultural and Pastoral Economics. 


A ranch like that belonging to Colonel Williams 
can be a great benefit to a county if it is operated 
scientifically. I have known several lumbermen who 
have bought farms as an investment, begun to farm 
them according to the methods discovered by the 
State college of agriculture, furnished amusement for 
all the wise old-timers, and proved the scientists right 
and the old-timers wrong when the harvest time came 
around. They turned loose the knowledge that the 
college had already discovered, but which had not 
reached the farmers and would not reach them until 
some individual with courage tried it out where every 
farmer could see. There is one trouble with much 
gentleman farming, and that is its uneconomic char- 
acter. Your gentleman farmer will swell out his 
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chest over a bigger crop than any of his neighbors 
can show when the production of that crop cost more 
thin it is worth, Results of that kind are worthless, 
for (he great majority have to produce a crop for less 
money than it is.worth. However, there are lumbermen- 
farmers and farmers who are working on the sugges- 
tions of lumbermen the country over who are pro- 
dueisg more crops for less money and are not robbing 
the soil in doing it. This fact goes far to support 
the campaign of community development that the 
AmMpeiCAN LUMBERMAN has been pushing. It shows 
that lJumbermen are the natural leaders of their com- 
munities, once they get started right. 


The Inconsiderate Borrower. 
noticed what you said in the Realm in the issue 


for January 17 about borrowing lumber,’’ Mr, Hinkle 
remarked, ‘fand there is one good point in it. The 
mar who does the borrowing certainly ought to bring 
it hack. When the dealer’s men go out after it they 
will find it seattered all over the grounds, generally 


jying flat on the ground drawing damp. I agree that 
thevretically if a person borrows lumber he ought to 
pay for the use of it. But you can’t make a fast 
rue and stick to it. We had a lot of that kind of 


trouble here and one time all the dealers got together 
and agreed that we wouldn’t loan any more lumber 


at «il. Not twenty-four hours after that the old 
Confederate veterans came down to borrow enough 
jumber to put up seats in the court house square to 
seat the crowd at the unveiling of a Confederate 


monument. Well, my father was a Confederate sol- 
dier, and L knew all those old men and their wives— 
some of the finest people this country ever saw—and 
| just couldn’t refuse to let them have the plank. 


Theu | have a boy in school. Whenever the school is 

coing to have some special exercises and wants a 

stage, it is the natural thing to suppose that I’ll let 

them have the lumber. So it’s not possible to make 

a rule that will work in every case. In matters of 

this kind we just have to get along the best we can.’’ 
Shed and Yard Problems. 

The Blake & Hinkle sheds are built around a square, 
with two open sheds in the center. This seems to be 
the favorite arrangement in this part of the South- 
west, and IL spoke of it to Mr. Hinkle. 

‘'The arrangement does well enough,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
it | could build the place over I could improve it in 
several places. I had been a sawmill man _ before 
coming here and didn’t know anything about building 
a cover for retail lumber. I leased this ground for 
three years and wasn’t sure I’d want it for longer 
thia that. It seemed possible that before the end 
of that time I might want to go back to sawing again. 
But before the end of the three years I had bought 
the ground and had put up these sheds, covering the 
sides and roof with black corrugated iron. They are 
not high enough. If a man is to have a second deck 
at all he ought to have a full-sized one. It is harder 
to get lumber into a low upper deck than it is into 
a high one, and we need the extra room. Then with 
a higher deck we could put up a better walk in front. 
We have the guard rail, as you see, fastened to the 
supports of the hood, and this is a good, safe arrange- 
ment. But the way it is built won’t permit of a 
walk wide enough to work on easily. This was out 
on the edge of town when I bought the place, but 
now it’s up around the fire limit. That makes it 
hard to decide on the improvement I’d like to make. 
Probably if I started anything the city would not 
permit me to go on with it. Certainly if ever a part 
of the place burned out I would not be allowed to 
rebuild. Then there is the possibility of having to 
move even if none of these things happen. So just 
now I’ra marking time.’’ 

This yard is well fixed for getting shingles. Mr. 
Hinkle said that often he could get shingles from 
the Washington mills quicker than he could get a 
ear of lumber from Houston. Twenty days is the 
regular sehedule, but ears have made it in eighteen 
often, This simplifies one of the problems that con- 
front eastern retailers. I have talked to men who 
were entirely discouraged over the conditions attend- 
ing the handling of western shingles. Ninety days 
on the road is a long time to wait for stock. True, 
shingles won’t spoil and be condemned by the food 
inspectors, but they will fluctuate in price. To antici- 
pats your trade by three or four months may sound 
easy to the theorist, but when it comes right down 
to brass tacks it’s a guessing proposition that is 
likely to put silver threads among the gold. 


TEXAN SHED CONSTRUCTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. 


There is another example of the popularity of open 
sheds around a square in Paris. This is the property 
of the Clem Lumber Company, managed by W. T. 
Guthrie. I have been hearing about these sheds as 
having just been built and being a fine example of 
What shed construction in Texas ought to be. The 
company got the ground last summer and put the 
sheds up last fall. The lot is 160x206 feet. The 
sheds at the ends of the lot are 24 feet deep, and 
those at the side are 20 feet deep. The shed at one 
en! is inelosed for the storage of finish. There is a 
Wile hood all around, and all the buildings are nicely 
painted. 

‘If we had plenty of room we’d be glad to get 
along without an upper deck,’’ Mr. Guthrie said. 
, takes more time and care to get lumber in the 
upver berth, but not so much as some people seem 
to think. Of course, we are noticing it now when 
Ww are just getting the sheds filled for the first time. 
Ai.er they are filled I don’t think that keeping them 
fu! will be such hard work. The upper deck does 
































Just Draws You Inside. 


for storing those things that are not so often sold. 
With just two decks there can’t be so much difference 
made, Some of our best sellers have to go aloft. 
This is the reason that the three-decked shed is not 
such a white elephant if it is filled intelligently. 
The light stock that is not often called for can be 
put up there. 

“Tf we ever get crowded for storage room we can 
put up one or two umbrella sheds out here in the 
center. But if it is possible, I want to avoid that. 
In the first place, we need much of this room for 
getting around in. There is none too much of it as 
we are now fixed. Then we need some open-air space 
for piling cheap lumber and particularly the green 
stuff that often comes in. Much lumber that comes 
from small mills needs extensive drying after it gets 
here.’?’ 

The outside of the Denison Lumber Company’s 
sheds, Denison, Tex., bears witness that the boss 
believes in signs. Along one side is the name of the 
company in letters four feet high or so, and in front 
are such signs as ‘‘Make This Your Headquarters,’’ 
‘““You Are Welcome,’’ and the like. These latter 
signs are backed up by a man inside, who evidently 
put them there to be believed and acted upon. While 
I was there several people came in, some on important 
business and others on unimportant, but all were met 
with that air of geniality that reaches out to the 
sidewalk and just draws you inside and sets you in 
a chair. I suppose that ability is largely a gift, and 
if one is not born with it as he is with the silver 
spoon in his mouth if he is so fortunate, he is going 
to have more or less trouble learning to assume it so 
that it doesn’t look put on, like a wig or a monocle. 
The man is lucky who has it down just right. There 
are men who knock you flat, so to speak, with their 
cordiality, but as soon as you get your breath after 
the fall and find your hat, you clutch at your pocket 
to see if they have your roll yet. Geniality can’t 
be reduced to a formula with indications of just how 
loud to talk and at what point in the conversation 
to set your hat over your eye and offer your victim 
a stogie. But he is lucky who does have the knack 
and can make its genuineness apparent. His march 
up the ladder of success, provided he has a few other 
qualities, is assured. 

Manager Defebach, of the Denison company, has 
had something of a career, having grown up on a 
cow ranch in the Dakotas and having lost his father 
in an Indian foray in Wyoming when only five years 
of age. Like every other boy of pioneer parentage, 
I have read tales of Indians ever since I could read 
at all. I felt pretty well acquainted with Daniel 
Boone and Kit Carson and Logan and all the others, 
and the doings and manners of the original Americans. 
But this is a piece of a differenf kind. They were 
just book Indians. Having had a relative who actu- 
ally was killed by the savages is an entirely different 
matter. A person has small idea of these elemental 
experiences until they actually touch him himself. 
Evidently Mr. Defebach’s nerve was not shaken by 
this terrible experience, for I noticed a big calendar 
hanging on the wall of his office on which was the 
picture of an Indian brave in full regalia. 


Phases of Competition and Boosting. 


‘‘T don’t believe much in this business of chasing 
around looking for a part of the country where 
lumber may be sold without competition,’’ Mr. Defe- 
bach remarked. ‘‘I remember that on the range in 
the spring the grass off a way always looked greener 
than where you were, but when you rode over there 
it was not so green as it was on the spot you had 
just left. There is no wisdom in sticking to a place 
where senseless competition is cutting the life out 
of trade. But in most cases it is wiser to stick, for 
competition seems to be bad enough any place you go. 

‘*T believe in boosting, but boosting, like every 
other enterprise, has to be done on the square if it 
is to be a success. The local papers here wished to 
help push things along, which is, of course, a good 
thing to wish for. But they didn’t take just the right 
tack. They began printing stories to the effect that 
a certain man intended to build a string of 100 houses, 
and that another man planned on building thirty or 
forty, and so on. There must have been some founda- 


tion for this story. Probably these men said some- 
thing about wanting to build that many houses, but 
as far as I was able to learn no such improvements 
were really intended. The result was that mechanics 
began pouring into town to get the benefit of the large 
amount of work. As a matter of fact there is not 
as much work as the local men could do if pushed 
hard. Some of the shops have laid off machinists 
temporarily, so there are more idle men in the town 
than there have been for a long time. The Board of 
Trade prepared a statement and had it distributed 
as widely as possible advising mechanics not to come 
to town for work.’’ 

Mr. Defebach’s comments in the last paragraph 
ought to be pondered seriously by boosters generally. 
Nearly always the fires of wrath have to be leveled 
at the reactionist, the man who is always ‘‘agin it.’’ 
There has come to be such an educational wave de- 
manding positive forward movement that the fellow 
who holds back is in the way of being universally 
unpopular. But he has his place, just as a brake 
has its place on a stage coach. Human activity is a 
funny thing. It is a force that can usually be 
directed, but not always. When the engineer opens 
the throttle he has a pretty exact idea of what is 
going to happen, but when a match is touched to a 
fuse there is always some uncertainty as to which 
way the shot is going to work. So in boosting it 
pays better to stick to machinery of known habits; 
in other words, to be exactly on the square. If there 
is nothing about a town that can honestly be boosted, 
it is a waste of good pep to boost at all. You 
wouldn’t back a physical coward as a white hope, for 
if he ever was gotten into a ring he’d throw up at the 
first punch, if he didn’t lay down eVen sooner. There 
is always something about a town for which it is 
noted or may become noted. Some time ago the 
Community Developer man had an article about the 
-udividuality of neighborhoods. Those individualities 
that are in a way of being turned into business assets 
can be boosted with the full assurance that they will 
not get cold feet and quit in a blue funk. It’s a 
whole lot better to limit statements to what can be 
proved true than to have to back up after people 
have taken you at your word and suffered a loss 
thereby. The backfire from the latter is going to 
embarrass you. 


Autotruck and Shingle Lore. 


But don’t think I’m aiming all this truck at Deni- 
son. I merely used the little incident as a point of 
departure. Denison is a town that will be a good 
place to live in and own a business. It was overbuilt 
some time ago, but has caught up and is ready to 
show its neighbors some new ground and lofty tum- 
bling. Paving was going on at the time I was in 
town, and good roads are being built in the country. 
Mr. Defebach commented on the new good roads and 
streets in connection with delivering by truck. In 
his opinion that will be practicable in a few years 
and is pretty sure to come. 

‘‘There is one thing about this business of trucks 
and automobiles that doesn’t strike me just right,’’ 
he remarked. ‘‘It’s a case of pure sentiment. I was 
raised on the range and I like horses. If I had $1,000 
to spend for an auto I°d get more pleasure and satis- 
faction out of spending it for a fine horse and a good 
rig. There’s something about a horse that I can— 
well, learn to love. I’ve had a hard time learning to 
feel that way about a gas wagon. Anybody with the 
price can have an auto and can take it to a machinist 
if it goes wrong. But not everybody can understand 
a high-bred horse. I reckon all this is more or less 
foolish and has no place in business. When the time 
comes I suppose I’ll be using trucks.’’ I don’t believe 
I’d call it foolishness, In these days of the highly 
efficient business man it is pleasant to find some 
streaks of sentiment in the men who are making good. 

This yard specializes in cypress shingles, There 
is an odd fact about this kind of roofing as sold here. 
Spite of the fact that Denison is not far from Louisi- 
ana, where cypress has its nativity, the price is higher 
on cypress shingles than it is on cedar, both delivered 
in the yard. Doubtless there is an explanation for 
that fact. It’s a local ill, anyway. But Mr. Defebach 
is a strong advocate for the cypress shingle, although 
he had good words for the cedar variety. 

‘‘There is much difference in cypress shingles,’ 
he remarked. ‘‘I can tell pretty easily whether a 
shipment is good or not. The good shingles are made 
from big trees and not from small trunks and branches. 
The latter will cap and warp sometimes, but the good 
ones make the finest roofs seen in this town. If the 
prices of the two were even, I believe none but cypress 
would be sold. The original cost of a roof is not the 
whole thing to be considered. Suppose a person saves 
50 cents a square on his roof and at the end of six 
years has to tear it off and replace it. He not only 
has to buy a new roof, but he has to invest pretty 
heavily in labor. Tearing shingles off takes time, and 
putting the new roof on takes time. If a little extra 
investment in the beginning will increase the life of 
the roof even for a short time it will pay. One 
thing I like about cypress shingles is that hail doesn’t 
seem to hurt them. Get a cypress shingle wet and you 
ean hit it with a twenty-pound boulder without hurt- 
ing -it.”? 

Some who know the cedar shingle better than the 
cypress think that cedar is hard to beat. However, 
I’m glad to record Mr. Defebach’s commendation. 
Probably for a climate with but little cold weather 
the cypress fills the bill. Maybe if given a fair trial 
in colder countries it could deliver the goods. It has 
many champions in the North, and is a great wood. 
Its use is bound to spread rapidly. 


’ 
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February 17—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Annual meeting. 

February 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 17-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

February 18, 19—-Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
tion, Lexington, Ky. Annual meeting. 

February 18, 19—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa 


Association 


Associa- 


tion, Commercial Club rooms, Fargo, N. D. Annual meeting. 
February 19—Lumber Trade Club of Boston, Riverbank 
Court, Boston, Mass. Annual dinner. 


February 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New American House, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Masonic Temple, Waterbury, Conn. Annual meeting. 

February 24—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

February 24, 25—Southern Retail Lumber 
tion, Jackson, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

February 24-26—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Annual meeting. 

February 26—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel Oliver, South Bend, Ind. 
Annual meeting. 

February 26—Northeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Dubuque, Iowa. Annual meeting. 

March 3—Northern Forest Protective Association, Marquette, 
Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 4, 5—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Iroquois Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

March 5—Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, lowa. Annual meeting. 

March 10, 11—Nationai Coopers’ Association, Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

April 7-9—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 8, 9—North Carolina 
N.C Annual meeting. 

April 30-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, 


Dealers’ Associa- 








San Antonio, 


Forestry Association, Asheville, 


May 5, 6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

May 30—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
nual meeting. 

June 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

June 18, 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
falo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


An- 


Buf- 





ORGANIZATION DUE TO HOSPITALITY. 

That the lumber dealers of Lexington, Ky., are fully 
appreciative of the fact that the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held in their city is indicated by the following announce 
ment under the caption ** ‘Come’ is the Invitation of 
Lexington,’’ sent out by Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of 
the Kentucky Association: 

Rounded up by L. M. 
committee on arrangements 


Moore, chairman of the local 
for the annual meeting of the 


Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lexington, 
February 18, 19, the Lexington lumbermen have organized 
themselves into the Lexington Lumbermen’s Club and, as 


one body, with one voice, are bidding the retailers of the 
State and wholesalers covering the territory, to come and 
be with them. Everything is ready, a splendid business 
program is arranged, and they have planned to take care 


of the social side. All they are anxious for now is to have 
a large attendance, so they are joining with the secretary 
and are sending out special invitations for everybody to 
come, 


The announcement gives the official personnel of the 
new Lexington Lumbermen’s Club, as follows: 

President—O. R. Williamson. 

Vice president—S. F. McCormick. 

Secretary—George R. Curran. 

Treasurer—L. M. Moore. 

Directors—J. W. Congleton, 
John T. Perry, George W. Smith, 


I. N. Combs, J. M. 
John W. 


Sullivan, 
Hendricks. 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL OF WISCONSIN 
RETAILERS. 

The final announcement of the program for the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association contains the informa- 
tion that, in addition to many numbers of interest and 
value to the senior lumbermen, especial arrangements 
have been made to provide for the entertainment and 
instruction of the juniors and the ladies. The meeting, 
which will be held at the Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
February 17, 18 and 19, will be opened with an address 
on ‘‘The Money Question’’ by a ‘‘ Wisconsin banker 
of national renown.’’ Another address for that day 
which promises to be interesting is entitled ‘‘The 
Fellow Down the Street.’’ Among the other subjects 
to be discussed are ‘‘A Method That Will Reduce Book 
Accounts’’; ‘‘A Service Department a Necessity in the 
Modern Retail Lumber Yard’’; ‘‘How a Reliable Mail- 
ing and Credit List for a Retail Lumber Yard May Be 
Devised’’; ‘‘What the University Extension Depart- 
ment Can Do to Combat Unwarranted Inroads on Lum- 
ber by Substitute Building Materials.’’ 

The juniors will be entertained on the first day with 
moving pictures showing the lumber and logging indus- 
try of the South, pictures being furnished by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. L. C. 
Boyle, who has won fame among retailers by his splen- 
did addresses, will speak to the convention on the 18th. 

Those in attendance at the convention will be enter- 
tained Wednesday evening at a theater party, and the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the association, under the direc- 
tion of Irma Lachmund, its secretary, will provide 
entertainment of various kinds during the three days 
of the meeting. 

On the evening of February 17 Hoo-Hoo will hold 
a concatenation, full particulars of which will be 
announced at the opening session of the convention. 


SOUTHEASTERN FORESTERS TO MEET. 

The Appalachian Park Association and the Asheville 
(N. C.) Board of Trade are codperating with the North 
Carolina Forestry Association to make the annual meet- 
ing of the foresters ‘‘one of the most interesting and 
largely attended forestry meetings ever held in the 
South,’’ according to announcement sent out by Secre- 
tary J. S. Holmes, who advises that the annual will be 
held at Asheville April 8 and 9 and that the program 
will inelude ‘‘addresses by prominent men on the prac- 
tical problems of the day, and discussions on each 
subject, open to all delegates, will be called for’’; also 
that 

‘Two side trips of unusual interest are being arranged for 
with the land owners in connection with the meeting: one 
a visit to the celebrated planted forests of the Biltmore 
Estate, where forestry was first practiced in the United 
States; and the second trip over the unique logging rail- 
road into the spruce forests on the side of Mount Mitchell, 
the highest peak east of the Rockies, which are now being 
logged. 

Invitation is extended to all who can plan to attend 
to participate in a program of interest to foresters, lum- 
bermen, land owners and public men. 





NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Fargo, N. D., Feb. 7.—Preparations are going for 
ward for the annual meeting of the North Dakota Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, to take place in Fargo on 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 18 and 19, and See- 
retary H. T. Alsop expects this to be the best meeting 
ever held by the Association. 

The official program has not yet been issued, but prep- 
arations have advanced sufficiently to indicate that it 
will be of more than ordinary interest. The morning 
of the 18th will be occupied in registration of delegates 
and the first session will be called to order at 2 0’clock 
in the afternoon. Addresses will be made by prominent 
men, following annual reports of the officers. In the 
evening visiting members will be provided with tickets 
to the Grand Theater and following the theater a smoker 
will be tendered the members at the Builders & Traders’ 
Exchange. On Thursday the business meetings will be 
called to order at 10 a. m., to extend to 2 p. m., and will 
be oceupied with addresses on subjects of special impor 
tance and the election of officers. On Thursday evening 
members of the association will be guests of the North 
Dakota traveling salesmen at a banquet at the Waldorf 
Hotel. 

Altogether, this meeting promises to be of unusual in 
terest, both from a social and business standpoint. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS. 

NEw York, N. Y., Feb. 8.—For the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association, to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., at the 
Iroquois Hotel, on Wednesday and Thursday, March 4 
und 5, arrangements are progressing satisfactorily and 
Secretary E. F. Perry reports that indications are that 
there will be an unusually large attendance. 

Replies received from invitations sent to various trade 
organizations indicate that the representation will be 
general, not only from the wholesale and retail associa- 
tions but from the National Conservation Association, 
American Forestry Association, Railway Business Asso- 
ciation and others. 

Among the matters of more than ordinary interest to 
be discussed will be the Forest Products Exposition. 
Manager George S. Wood, of the exposition, was in New 
York this week going over matters with Secretary Perry 
and it is planned to give this subject an important place 
on the program. 

Interesting reports will be submitted from the chair- 
men of committees on bureau of information, railroad 
and transportation, fire insurance, forestry, legislation 
and others, covering various phases of association ac- 
tivity. 

Members of the association are urged by Secretary 
Perry to present, as soon as possible, any matters they 
believe should receive attention at this meeting, and are 
also requested to present to the board of trustees for 
consideration any matters that may seem of sufficient 
importance to receive their special attention or which 
should be discussed on the floor of the convention. 





The program and banquet committee is busily engaged 
in arranging the final details of the program for the 
business sessions and for the banquet that will be held 
at the Iroquois Hotel on Thursday evening, March 5, at 
7 o’clock. Invitations are being extended to the ladies 
to attend the annual banquet and many of the members 
will be accompanied by their wives and lady friends. 

The social features will be made prominent and as 
Buffalo is in easy access to many members, both in the 
United States and Canada, and has so many natural 
points of interest close to the city, it is expected that 
this meeting will be one of the most enjoyable annual 
gatherings of the association that have been held in many 
years. 


NortH ToNawanpA, N. Y., Feb. 10.—On the commit- 
tee that is making arrangements for the annual meeting 
in Buffalo next month of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association are R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company; James L. Crane, of White, Gratwick 
& Mitchell, and Maurice N. Preisch, of the Haines Lum- 





ber Company. Mr. Preisch said today that the eom- 
mittee is making great preparations for the convention 
and much enthusiasm is shown by those in charge ot the 
plans for entertaining the visitors. He expressed the 
belief that the meeting will be one of the most successful 
ever held by the association. 





MASSACHUSETTS RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 9.—Secretary Ernest N, 
Bagg states that a record attendance is expected at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the 
New American House in Boston on Saturday, February 
21. Several features of especial interest to the trade 
throughout the East will be brought out at this meeting, 
The principal speakers will be Congressman W. 8. \e- 
Nary, harbor and land commissioner, and Rev. Willard 
Seott, the famous humorist, and others who have helj.ed 
to make the banquets of the lumbermen noteworthy 
affairs in the past will appear on the program. Presi- 
dent L. A. Williston will preside as toastmaster and 
special note will be made of the fact that it is the 
afternoon of the day preceding Washington’s birthday. 





WESTERN LOGGERS IN CONFERENCE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 7.—The Columbia River Log- 
gers’ Association held its annual meeting here today 
and elected officers for the ensuing year. President H. 
C. Clair, having served since the organization of the 
association about three or four years ago, declined to 
serve again, and J. 8. O’Gorman, of the Wisconsin 
Timber & Logging Company, was chosen in his stead. 
Mr. O’Gorman has always been active in association 
work and his selection was unanimous. Louis Warner, 
of the Western Cooperage Company, was reélected secre- 
tary. E.S. Collins, of the Ostrander Railway & Timber 
Company, was elected vice president, and J. S. Bradley, 
of the Bradley Logging Company, was reélected treas 
urer. The meeting was well attended. The opinion was 
expressed that conditions have not improved sufficiently 
to warrant immediate operation of camps in the Colum 
bia River district, and it is understood that but two 
will resume operation this month. Many of the camps 
will remain idle till April 1. The supply of available 
sawlogs in the water is regarded as sufficient to meet 
ordinary demands. 

The Columbia River Log Scaling & Grading Bureau 
held its annual meeting here today and reélected its 
board of direetors. The board will meet next week to 
elect officers for the year. G. I. Carr is manager of 
the bureau, which has offices in the Chamber of Com 
meree Building. 





- 


FIRE PATROL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


PORTLAND, OrzE., Feb. 7.—Members of the Linn County 
Fire Patrol Association, at the annual meeting held here 
this week, decided upon a timber patrol assessment of 
2 cents an acre for each member for the fire season of 


1914. Sixteen of the largest timber owners were pres- 
ent. After a general discussion, directors were chosen 


as follows: J. W. Alexander, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company; George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Com- 
pany; A. C. Shaw, C. A. Smith Timber Company; Wells 
Gilbert, Drew Timber Company; G. K. Wentworth, jr., 
Portland Lumber Company, and C. G. Briggs, Holland, 
Briggs & Avery. The directors elected J. W. Alexander 
president, C. G. Briggs vice president and C. S. Chap- 
man secretary and treasurer. The association has con- 
structed and owns eighty miles of telephone line and 
during the summer maintains twenty patrols in the 
field. It has ninety-eight members. 

The Clackamas-Marion Counties’ Fire Patrol Asso- 
ciation met also and elected directors, as follows: J. W. 
Alexander, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; R. M. 
Townsend, Portland Railway, Light & Power Company; 
E. 8. Collins, Ostrander Railway & Timber Company; 
M. C. Woodward, Silver Falls Timber Company; T. A. 
Cornwell, E. J. Cornwell Timber Company. The direc- 
tors will elect officers at a meeting to be held later, at 
which time the timber patrol assessment will also be 
considered for the season 1914. Last season this asso- 
ciation built thirty-five new trails into the timber, prac- 
tically completing the ‘trail system over the holdings of 
the timber of members of the association. 





FOREST PRODUCTS CONSUMPTION. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Members of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange listened to an address at the Chamber 
of Commerce last Saturday by Dean Hugh P. Baker, of 
the New York College of Forestry, at Syracuse, who was 
a guest at a luncheon and spoke on State forestry prob- 
lems. The large committee dining room was crowded 
with members of the lumber trade and others. 

Dean Baker said that New York is truly the Empire 
State in the consumption of forest products, as it uses 
over 1,750,000,000 board feet a year, which is consider- 
ably in excess of that used by any other State. During 
the last year foresters from the State forestry college, 
working with experts from the United States Forest 
Service, visited many wood-using plants in this State and 
secured many new facts. The fact was pointed out that 
New York is now twenty-third in the list of timber- 
producing States, whereas in 1850 it was first. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Unusually Good Attendance—Precedent Established and President Elected for Third Term 
—Market Conditions Freely Discussed and Assessments Increased. 


\ew ORLEANS, La., Feb. 10.—Balmy temperature and 
clear skies welcomed the annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association today. When President 
s, J. Carpenter called the meeting to order at 11:00 
a, 1. about 300 were present—an unusually good attend- 
ance for the first session. The meeting was held in the 
Convention Hall of the Grunewald, while on the parlor 
floor the Interstate Mantel & Tile Dealers’ Association 
was in session. The lobby conferences prior to the meet- 
inv indicated that the very simple program, which con 
tained but few formal features, would be greatly ampli- 
fied by discussions based upon committee reports, and as 
the numerous important subjects confronting the associa 
tion Should come up. 

keverend Felix J. Hill, jr., of New Orleans, offered 
the invocation, which was a plea for guidance of the 
people represented in the convention, not only in business 
way- but in all their relationships of life. Then came 
the address of President Carpenter—his final word to 
the association. His annual addresses have all been re 
markable for their matter as well as form, and this was 
no exception. They have all contained many aphorisms, 


whic not only eatch the ear but appeal to the intelli- 
gence. Touching upon one ot the weaknesses of the 


lumber business he said, ‘‘Lumbermen admit they are 
poor merchants; last year proved it.’’ Referring to 
President Wilsen and his policies, his disposition to be 
fair and so far as is possible to adapt business legislation 
to the needs of business, Mr. Carpenter said: ‘‘It can 
no longer be said that Washington stands in the way 
of business projects.’’ Referring to the welfare work 
of the association in which so much interest has been 


naniiested by members he said that everything done for 
the betterment of labor conditions by employers was 
objected to by union leaders and said: ‘Labor unions 
want nothing except what they can get by demand.’’ In 
regard to the relationship between low-price lumber and 
forest waste and conversely profitable prices and conser- 
vation President Carpenter said: ‘* The public does not 
lemand that our forests should be wasted in the name 
of competition’? Yet there is a vast ignorance on the 
pari of the people and of public men as well. He noted 
thal only yesterday Congressman Oscar W. Underwood, 
leider of the majority party in the House, was quoted 
js saying that putting lumber on the free list has taken 
425.000,000 from the ‘‘lumber trust** and given it to 


}) il lie. 
President’s Address. 


lie following is President Carpenter's address: 


We are met today in annual convention; our purpose is 
t view our activities during the past twelve months and, 
with the light of experience, chart our course for the future. 

secretary Smith will report in detail on all association 
iatters, and the reports of the various committees, particu- 
larly advertising, constitution and by-laws and welfare, will 

very interesting and demand your careful attention. 

it has already been written that the year 1913 will go 
down in history as one of many peaks and valleys. The yel- 
low pine industry has witnessed a variation in the value 
of its product equal to the accepted value of its raw mate- 
rial—standing timber. To what extent this fluctuation in 
prices was caused by general conditions, and to what ex- 
tent the manufacturers are themselves to blame, is a mat- 
®r which should engage our serious thought. 


Manufacturers as Merchants, 


Lumber manufacturers have often acknowledged to them- 
selves that they are poor merchants; the past year has 
demonstrated this beyond a doubt. 

During the first half of the year lumber was marketed at a 
fair profit above cost of production; about the middle of 
the summer, on account of general business depression, 
drouth and poor crop reports, a falling off in export de- 
mands and the inability of our best customers—the rail 
roads—to finance themselves to the extent of their require- 
ments, the demand for lumber was not equal to the supply; 
stocks were accumulating at the mills,-and each manufac- 
turer, fearing a general reduction in values and hoping to 
gain a temporary advantage over his neighbors, made price 
concessions to his trade, with the result that these prices 
were generally met, and, in the wild scramble for the busi- 
ness in sight, lumber was sold from $4 to $5 a thousand 
fect less during the last half of the year than it was during 
the first half. 

the money value of the crops that were harvested was 
enormous. ‘he railroads did not suffer the usual car short- 
age during the crop moving period, and there was an ample 
supply of empty equipment for lumber movement during 
October, November and December. ‘The country did not 
experience any severe winter weather and storms, and build- 
ing operations continued until the end of the year, at which 
time, when inventories were taken, it was found that prac- 
tically all the lumber manufactured during the year (within 
about 2 percent) had been sold and shipped, notwithstand- 
ing the fact of large accumulations at the mills for a 
period of two or three months. 

That one-half of our product should have been sold below 
the eost of production (under these conditions) with the 
consequent losses, both to capital and labor, and to future 
senerations by reason of forest waste that always goes hand 
in hand with cheap lumber, is a sad reflection on our mer- 
chandising ability. 

There is, however, some consolation in the fact that 
without a normal export and railroad demand for lumber 
tlhe country, by reason of its natural growth, used more lum- 
ber in 1913 than in 1912 to consume all that was produced. 
‘ud it is fair to presume that had the export and railroad 
demand been normal the supply would not have been equal 
‘o the demand. 


Rallroads as a Consuming Factor. 
It has been stated, and undoubtedly correctly. that the 
ilroads use in construction and maintenance 30 percent 
of all yellow pine produced. It is a serious matter to the 
industry when they can not find the necessary funds for 
‘heir requirements. Their net revenue was curtailed by 
ison of increased operating expenses, general conditions 
id later in the year by crop shortage. It will always be 
matter of opinion and dispute how far an increase in the 
‘Ine of our agricultural products compensates for decreased 





yields. Certainly the railroads thrive on large yields and 
the consequent tonnage. 


Possibilities in Agriculture. 


The Department of Agriculture estimates that the farm- 
ers’ receipts for fourteen principal farm products was greater 
in 1913 than in 1912. It is true that the United States got 
a very much lower amount for the cotton exported in quan- 
tity from the phenomenal crop of 1911 than for the smaller 
crops of other years, but the tonnage in cotton handled by 
the railroads in 1911 was, of course, very great. 

And if a crop like corn is considered, it will be seen that 
the farmer would also prefer a large yield at a lower price. 
Only a small percentage of corn raised is sold for cash 
(about 12% percent) ; 75 percent never leaves the farm; it 
is turned into cash indirectly by feeding to meat animals, 
and, as has been said before, it is very little consolation to 
a farmer as he feeds 70-cent corn to his animals that the 
short crop of corn he raised is valued at Washington 21 
cents per bushel higher than the plenty he had in 1912. He 
by a making the difference in his cash returns from his 

erds, e 
Legislation Affecting Trade. 


The most disturbing factor to business prosperity during 
the year 1913 was the uncertainty of the administration's 
attitude toward industry, which, coupled with worldwide 
depression created by wars and reaction from overexpansion, 
caused a general halt and liquidation in all business. But 
with the administration committed to a policy of peace upon 
terms with which honorable business can have no quarrel 
it can no longer be said that Washington stands in the way 
of the country’s prosperity. Several tentative bills are now 
being considered by the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives, to supplement the Sherman law, 
and will be introduced at this session of Congress. If we 
are correctly informed, it is the President’s wish that there 
shall be codperation between the committee and representa- 
tives of industry in formulating these bills, and business 
men will be invited to appear before the committee for this 
purpose. Coéperation means working together; that de- 
mands taking counsel together with open minds and in good 





S. J. CARPENTER, OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
President. 


faith ; there must be tolerance; there must | candor. There 
are men who have theories on this question they desire to 
have tested who have had little or no connection with any 
large business operation, and hence their opinions have only 
an experimental value. Theories formulated in the closet 
are no safe guides. They must be tested by the facts of ex- 
perience, and the criticisms of honorable and practical men 
must be candidly listened to and met or heeded. 


Workmen’s Welfare. 

Two years ago this association appointed a welfare com- 
mittee. You will be very much interested in the report of 
this committee and the result of the welfare conferences held 
during December in New Orleans, Alexandria and Little 
Rock, in coéperation with the Industrial Department of the 
Y. M. C. A. You will note the term “bettering conditions” 
used by the committee and understood by the Industrial De- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A. is not the catch phrase which 
has been used with great effect by labor organizers. 

It is demonstrated beyond a doubt that “bettering condi- 
tions” as applied to union rules consists of anything they 
can get by demand. Any attempt that any manufacturer 
makes to better working conditions is resisted unless it has 
first been demanded by union labor. That is, labor organ- 
izers are not devoted to bettering conditions except as they 
see them in their own peculiar way, and it is a well known 
fact that they resist and condemn employers’ welfare work. 
This is brought out in a bulletin published by the Labor 
Bureau, Miscellaneous, Series No. 4, from which I quote 
verbatim : 

“There is a tendency in labor circles to condemn employ- 
ers’ welfare work. great objection to welfare work is 
that it is begun and maintained to prevent strikes and 
labor organizations.” 

It is gratifying to note that the Labor Department— 
which it is perfectly manifest is under union rule—is frank 
enough to come out and admit the fact. The labor unions 
want nothing except what they can get by demand. 


Conservation of Timber. 

Considering the welfare of the human race, laws or eco- 
nomic systems which result in waste of our forest supply 
are wrong in principle and can not be defended. Lumber- 
men, timber owners, foresters and all others who under- 
stand actual conditions have been saying—and they know 
whereof they speak—that the free importation of lumber 
from Canada would not censerve the standing timber in the 
United States, and that existing laws, State and Federal, 
and those about to be enacted, to prevent restraint of trade, 
unless so modified as to enforce conservation of our timber 
supply, are economically wrong, and humanity will suffer 
in conséquenee. 

There must eventually be distinct and separate laws en- 
acted regulating the conversion of our natural resources into 


useful commodities and the marketing of the product. Esti 
mates of the amount of standing timber in this country vary 
from time to time as the price of lumber rises or falls. When 
the price the manufacturer of lumber can realize for his 
product is low defective logs from which only low grade 
lumber can be made are left in the woods to rot and to be 
consumed by fire; when the price for low grade lumber is 
equal to the cost of production the tops and defective logs 
are all brought to the mill and converted into lumber. 

So, I repeat, no good end is served, and the human rac 
is irreparably injured, by laws that do not allow those 
engaged in this great industry to codperate, and to manu 
facture into lumber only as many trees as the country 
demands for legitimate use from time to time, leaving sur 
plus standing in the forest, and laws that create destructive 
competition—in fact, diametrically opposite regulations 
must govern the lumber industry to prevent forest waste, 
and as I have said before the public should insist that all 
defective trees for which uses can be found be manufac 
tured into lumber, and a price established equal to the cost 
of production for low grade lumber to permit this being done. 
The public welfare does not demand that the timber re- 
sources of the country be wasted in the name of competition. 
And while lumbermen and foresters and students of the 
question have been telling each other these things, we have 
not been able to convince the public and law makers of our 
sincerity and the soundness of our conclusions. We have 
perhaps been remiss in our duty; we have the opportunity 
to do the world a great service; we are perhaps responsible 
for the general lack of knowledge on this subject. And with 
a knowledge of conditions as we know them, the public will 
not be surprised to hear that the lumber industry is not 
conducted so as to best conserve the forests. 


Converting the Uninformed. 

Knowledge and opportunity create responsibility. I be 
lieve that the lumber manufacturers and timber owners 
should organize and finance a publicity movement, on the 
same principle that we send missionaries to the heathen— 
because it is our duty to do so. <A great injury is being 
done to the human race; we are in a position to realize 
just what it means; other good citizens have not had our 
opportunity to know this fact; they must be told; we can 
not shirk this responsibility ; means must be found whereby 
the lumber industry can be conducted in accordance with 
economic principles and yet within the law. : 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association went on 
record a long time ago that it would never under any cir 
cumstances concern itself with output or prices. It has 
from time to time undertaken to adjust the activities of 
the association to approved methods and strictly within 
State and Federal laws as interpreted by our attorneys. 
There is coming about a more clearly defined interpretation 
of existing law and as these opinions are crystallized they 
will be incorporated in our constitution and by-laws. 


Guidance in a Court Decision. 

Certain suggested changes should be made at this time, 
and will be presented in the committee’s report. Some of 
our members have been aifected by a recent decision of the 
supreme court of Missouri. 

This decision is of great value to the yellow pine indus- 
try and to this association. As expressed by the court, “it 
is a chart by which it may hereafter steer its course.” It 
takes up the different purposes and practices of the asso 
ciation and, in most instances, specifically commends them: 
as to others, its criticism goes merely to methods formerly 
in practice, and, in others criticised, it points a way to secure 
their benefits without objection. It is the only decision 
which has clarified the atmosphere insofar as the so-called 
anti-trust laws of the country affect this industry. 

Its clear and frank treatment of the matters which have 
caused so much doubt and perplexity in the past vindicates 
the purposes of the association and the judgment and policy 
of those who have directed its operation. It means that 
the organization is on firm and approved ground; that its 
benefits may be extended to its membership without fear 
or doubt; that its advantages to the trade should be in- 
creased from this time forth. 

The court concludes that the record shows that the doubt- 
ful practices of the association were reformed “upon the 
surface, at least." some time ago, and to reassure myself on 
this subject 1 have recently gone over with Mr. Smith in 
detail every particular of the work of the association, in 
its different departments, and am firmly convinced that 
nothing is being done that can be construed or held to be 
a violation of the law. 

1 am, as heretofore indicated, in favor of amending the 
constitution and by-laws. The court alluded to the fact 
that until 1906 the objects and purpose of the association 
were not expressed in its constitution, and seemed to be 
unfavorably impressed by the fact. Let the objects be 
frankly and fearlessly set forth. You have been told what 
you can and what you can not do; a policy of perfect 
candor and frankness will do more to allay unjust sus- 
picion than all else. ee . 

The Missouri decision is, of course, binding only in that 
State, but as its logic is convincing and well nigh conclu 
sive on the law features of the case no fear need be in- 
dulged that the courts of sister States are likely to dis 
agree with its conclusions. ; 

I urge all members to take up the work of the associa- 
tion with renewed vigor during the coming year. Great 
economic problems are being considered; you can help solve 
them correctly through your support of and allegiance to this 
association. 


This address made a strong impression upon those 
present and furnished so much food for immediate 
thought that it was not until later that it occurred to 
J. B. White to move a vote of thanks to the president, 
which was unanimously carried. 


Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary George K. Smith was a striking 
presentation of the statistics of the yellow pine industry 
and especially that part of it embraced in the activities 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. It dem- 
onstrated that statistically 1913 was not a bad year. The 
trade of the year absorbed 97 percent of the production, 
but a 3 percent surplus produced the unfavorable market 
and reduced prices from $4.50 to $5 a thousand feet in 
the latter part of the year, as explained by President 
Carpenter. In membership, in the work of its various 
departments and financially, the association had made 
gains during the year. An association with an income 
of $120,000 a year is not a small affair. The essential 
sections of the secretary ’s report are as follows: 

The year 1912 closed with a record of a demand for yel- 


low pine which absorbed 97 percent of the production, and 
a decline in values which was out of proportion to the 
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slight falling off in 


consumption, 


0 as compared with 1912. 
suffered a 


loss in demand and a reces- 
General building was below normal and the 
and car companies limited their purchases to a 
experienced since 1908. 


Other commodities 

sion in prices. 

railroads 

degree not 

COMPARISON OF 1912 anp 1915. 

——Productions 
et. 


PRODUCTION 











SraTe— No. mills. 1912, fee 

Missouri and Oklahoma. 20 174,487,917 
ee 120 938,592,033 03 
DRE 6 nos ov hse eee sm 168 1,542,169,209  1,663,316,559 
Louisiana 207 2,670,842,892 2,853,689,229 
ee 280 1 + 1,847,655,847 
Alabama 228 863, 1,096,648, 808 
Georgia-F lorida | 119 989,857,521 37,28 d 

Tetals -1,142 8,931, 05 96,006 9,699,770,567 

NEW MILLS WHICH COMMENCED SAWING IN 1913. 


Production 


No. Average yearly 








mills. production. during 1918. 
Arkansas ae 1 5,000,000 500,000 
PR aaah osc eens ee 50,000,000 2,000,000 
Louisiana 3 120,000,000 ,620,164 
ee ere 4 85,000,000 74,393,864 
eee é 1 17,000,000 12,000,000 
Georgia- F lorida .... 6 113,000,000 59,248,000 
WOUBIS: Sissies 17 390, 000, 000 210,762,028 
Making a_ total prodi iction during 1913, among 1,159 
mills, ef 9.910,532,55 Fee 





Seventeen new 
a production for 
1913 180 mills went 
1912 of 513,578,424 

In the above 1,142 mills are 
production for 1912 of 265,919,; 
654, which were added to our 
in addition to the seventeen 
1913 of 210,762,028 feet. 


mills commenced 
same year 
out 
feet. 


sawing in 1913, showing 
of 210,762,028 feet, while during 
of business, with a production for 





included 85 mills with y 
318, and for 19138 of 356,242.- 
records during the year 1913, 
new mills with production for 


arly 





Net increase in production during 1915, among _ above 
1.142 mills, 768,714,552 feet, or 8.61 percent over 1912 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF STOCKS—JANUARY 1, 1914, AND 


JANUARY 1, 19138. 








Stock on hand. Cut Shipm'ts 

No. Jan, 1, Jan. 1, during during 

STATE— mills, 1913. 191}. 1913 1913. 

Mo. and Okla.. 10 32 2,894 46.048 141,118 137,964 
rkansas 40 222,885 38 770,495 766,142 
5O 2s 594" 931 yy § 926,474 878,060 
S7 489.670 497.790 2.120.816 2.112.698 
59 190,239 205,072 1,097,447 1. OS2.615 

34 901 79,108 498,536  477,32¢ 

30 53,824 78,276 444,270 419,817 





*Totals ...310 1, 282, 346 a; 406, 880 5,999,160 5,874,628 
The stock on hand January 1, 1914, among 310 mills, 
with a total cut of 5,999,160,816 feet, actual, during 1913, as 
compared with the stock on hand January 1, 1913, shows 
an increase of 124,532,488 feet, or 9.71 percent. 
*Figures shown in table 
thousands feet. 


are in billions, millions and 














rhe stock on hand January 1, 1914, amounts to 23.45 per- 
eent of annual production for 1913 

Excess cut over shipments 124,532,488 feet, or 2.12 per- 
cent. 

Jom yer on hand among 171 mills, with a total cut of 
3.715,511,332 feet, actual, during 1913, shows 6,357,950 feet 
below normal. 

Seven new mills which started up in 1913, having a cut 
for 1913 of 102,665,595 feet, and shipments for same year 

312,040 feet, show a stock on hand January 1, 1914, of 





00d feet. 





SUMMARY VOR 12 MONTHS—1912 aNnD 1913 (SAME 285 MILLS). 


—————< U4 ——_—__— —Shipments—— 
1913. 


1912. 1913. 1912. 
5.487.364.078 5.585,424,025 5 463,574,098 5,516,288,167 
Showing an increase in stock during 12 months, 1913, of 
69,136,000 feet, or 5.55 percent. 


Inspection Bureau. 


Number of inspectors investigating claims........ : 7 
Number of inspectors on mill routes, visiting 197 mills. Ss 
Claims on hand for investigation January 1, 1914..... 4 
Members requesting inspections during 1912.......... 177 
Members requesting inspections during 1915.......... 141 
Nonmembers requesting inspections during 1915....... 26 

During 1913, 1,376 claims received for inspection were 
iled. During the year 1,273 inspections were made (105 
being cancelled), out of which 1,073 were requested by mem- 
bers and 200 by nonmembers. During the year 1913 141 
members requested inspections, as against 177 during 1912. 

Since June, 1913, we have been making inspections at 
retail yards for nonmembers, in accordance with plans by 
our board of directors, and one inspector has been steadily 
employed in taking care of these requests 

Membership. 


membership reported was 195 manufac- 
mills, having a production for 1912 of 
On January 1, 1914, we had 211 mem- 


ago our 
219 
23,000 feet. 





bers, 


























with 238 mills, with a production for 1913 of 4,929,- 
000,000 feet, showing a gain of 16 manufacturers, 19 mills 
und 776,000,000 feet production, the total production of 
practically 5,000,000,000 feet being the largest amount ever 
represented in this association. : 

Our membership committee is in possession of the names 
and addresses of manufacturers not now members, and is 
putting forth efforts to increase our membership. It is 
hoped a still greater gain than that shown during 1913 will 
be made in 1914. 

REPRESENTATION IN ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF THE PRESENT 
MEMBERSHIP AND THAT OF A YEAR AGO, 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP. 
Rated 
No. daily Produc- 

STATE— mills. capacity. tion 1918. Percent. 
Missouri and Okla 7 507 127,600 2.59 
AUR os i0's.6:0 «0:00. 34 724,500 14.70 
re 34 722,400 14.66 
Louis siana See ree . 1,567,800 31.81 
Mississippi Sarco ee 894,900 18.15 
A See . 40 623,200 12.64 

rgia-Florida 15 268,600 5.45 

Totals 238 a 20 846 *4,929,000 100.00 

*Feet in n illions and thousands, 

MEMBERSHIP OF A YEAR AGO. 
Rated 
daily Produc- 

STATE— capacity. tion 1912. Percent. 
Missouri and Okla.. 477 104,016 
ee ey ie 777,883 18.7 
res 602,746 14. 
PR own n.0.04% 1,390,055 33.47 
Mississippi ....... 7 13.42 
Sarees > 2% 11.76 

Georgia-Florida .... 15 ry 03 50 5.63 

DUO? Encotsee 219 *19,912 4,153,323 100.00 

*Feet in millions and thousands. 

In ihe present membership are included four new mills. 
Their production during 1918 amounts to 84,500,000 fect, 
while the output during a calendar year would amount to 


135,000,000 feet. 


about 





Rate, Classification and Freight Claim Department. 
Number of claims received.............ccecc0e8 1,339 
PUGRREREDES’ ADE: NOMMREINES SURIUD sig 5 5 sos. sas e:00ss'k ee vie a wee 6 1,815 
POUL, MUR SURNI RUN ss as wie eos we eas acm 1,227 
BiGOUAl MEANT TOOMAGIOD ss 5:5 soc 6 osc oes e cca san vad $31,456.74 
‘otal amount postage and express.............. 122.32 
Amount received on 10 percent basis: 

RENNIN fo 555 Se sts ere sis ie 4 olsea ke wee RL 

REPIRAINOIN oh ca cycone ie tei ce ic Garces i Luc cicAns 18.7 

- 834.32 
Number of claims declined by us............ 113 
Number of claims declined by railroads....... 201 
514 
Number of tariffs received)... ............000s0008 1,167 
PET OE PRN OVEN oo 6 i5is\ei0:5 5 oo Aw oes 8 rere 1,962 


CLAIMS ON HAND JANUARY 1, 1918. 








MTREIREMMIARY Nore ets oir ie maine ge eae) aie Son ood NG Re hale oe ae 2,688 
DRE “Ws inc Grcninnten hws Nas ee Aa ek se ROSS enim 1,648 
SIME ib cree Erk eee eee eK ae aia os BC ewe wera eas 4,286 
NN PE OO EC eee ee ET a a eee 1,339 
RORMINT QUE PEDRTAHON.. ... cos. 6s 6 oe sok veesenses 4,286 
OR Mane SenUsIty 1, SUB secs. es aeiaisais caicws »,625 
Disposed of 
Rin whe Wnt ks ela b tah ee a aS ale 1,227 
SI Se he hai cee inet ee rien eee ae 314 
-—1,541 
I er ee rere eer ere ere i 4,084 
Meparation (im. UsisAtioe) ....c. ccc cceccecescccecs 638 
Regular on band R0i4.... 1,446 


January i, 
Representing $138,638.7: 





Market Information. 

During the year changes,in quotations have been shown 
on the Pink Sheet containing summary of concessions from 
September 10, 1912, Basis List. 
There seems to be a growing 
of a statement of actual 
orders. This method of giving market 
discussed at our afternoon session today, 
the individual statements of present 
actual ealled for on our 
Values. 
The year 1918 opened with values on a 
and this condition continued during the first half of the 
year. From July to the close of the year values gradually 
fell and January 1, 1914, showed averages very close to 
those received during the last part of 1907 and early 1908, 
The demand since January 1 of this year has been more 
active than for several months, but values have risen but 

little as yet in response to this welcome change. 

Facts and Figures. 

you are all familiar with the Bulletin, which 
second volume and thirty-third number. An 


desire for 


f a frequent issue 
sales, compiled 


from copies of 
information will be 
in connection with 
market conditions and 
program. 


sales, as 


satisfactory basis, 


By this time 
is now in its 





Cc. D. JOHNSON, 


Vice 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
President. 

effort is made te have 
and value to each 
your desks as often 


the contents of each issue of interest 
member. It will continue to come to 
as it can bring facts and figures which 
hould be presented to you. It is mailed usually to about 
700 manufacturers, thus giving many who are not members 
an opportunity to read it. 


Advertising and Publicity. 
A detailed statement of the activities of this department 


was mailed to all members on February 2 and will there- 
fore not be repeated here. Our committee on advertising, 
in its report tomorrow, will cover the special work under 
taken during 1914 


Creosoted yellow pine blocks for pavements are being used 
in larger quantities each year and the work of our paving 
engineer is showing satisfactory results. Contributions to 
the advertising fund during 1913 showed a slight increase 
over the amount reported for 1912, and it is hoped a still 
larger amount will be provided during 1914 for the use of 
this most important department. 

Forest Products Exposition. 

The space allotted to this association in the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition at Chicago and New York has been accepted 
and will be used in making an exhibit for the yellow pine 
industry, covering the availability, adaptability, utility and 
longevity of yellow pine. <A special committee of twenty- 
five manufacturers, consisting of members and nonmembers, 
of this association, will handle the details of financing and 

€ exhibit and will report tomorrow on _ the 
progress already made. 

The annual meeting of the 
ers’ Association will be 
arrangements should be 
pointment of deleg 
meeting. 





National Lumber 
held in Chicago early in May and 
made at this meeting for the ap- 
ates to represent our association at that 


Manufactur- 





Our Work for 1914. 
departments organized and in good working 
are in position to render prompt and efficient 
service to our members. To those manufacturers not mem- 
. bers we offer facilities which should be taken advantage of 
by them, and they are cordially invited to join in the bene- 
fits and responsibilities of membership in our association. 

Every member should be a missionary for the enlargement 
of our association and an extension of its influence and 
benefits. 

Thanking officers and members for their loyal support 
during the last year, and urging a continuance during 
1914, this report is respectfully submitted. 


Report of Treasurer. 
The report of Treasurer O. O. Axley showed receipts 
for the year to have been $2,835.34 less than the expendi- 


With all our 
condition, we 


——____ 
tures, thus reducing the surplus account to $10,358.70, 
The ‘total Pic for the year were $120,378.11 


tt, of 
which $92,881.62 was received from regular assess: onts, 
$25,928.26 from advertising contributions, and $1,) 8,23 


from miscellaneous sources. Expenditures for the year 


were $123,213.45, the iargest items of which wer aq. 
justing claims, $12,345. 13; bureaus, grades and in<pee. 
tion, $20,143.15 ; advertising, $25,285.82; general, $1]. 
652.88; salaries, $19,360.15; — traveling — ex] 1se8, 


$1,689.01; 
postage, 


investigation of 


building codes $2,8\),39. 
. ° =» 
printing, rent 


and stationery, $8,386.53. De 


ducting from the surplus December 31, 1912, of 413. 
194,04, the loss of 1913, $2,835.34, left the surplus funq 
December 31, 1913, $10,358.70. The assets of the aggo. 
ciation were shown to be $17.044.10, of which $6,5°1,88 
is in cash, with liabilities of $6,685.40. 

Following the submission of above reports they were 
on motion approved, and then committees were an. 
nounced, appointments made for them, announcer ents 


were given, and the session adjourned. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session Tuesday was called to ord: by 
President Carpenter, who announced that a part o! the 
afternoon would be devoted to a discussion of m:rket 
conditions as viewed by members. Every member hiad 
been invited to bring with him copies of orders rece ved 
and a free discussion was invited. 

M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo.; J. S. Foley. of 


Kentwood; John Mason, of Natalbany, and B. F. Hon 


ner, of Houston, Tex., participated in the discussion, 
Mr. Nelson reported the impressions gathered from a 


recent trip through the East, during the course of wiiich 
he attended the convention at Albany and talked with a 
considerable number of retailers. He found them ini- 
formly optimistic and expressed the belief that buyers 
at present are paying 50 cents to $1 a thousand more for 
their lumber than they were paying sixty-to ninety days 
ago. He said the Long-Bell Lumber Company had not 
been able to get this advance, chiefly because it had 
not booked orders at the lowest prices then prevailing, 
but expressed the firm belief that prices are going to 


be better and that the low condition of stocks in the 
hands of retailers and other buyers would assure a 
stronger market shortly. He expressed some doubt as 


to revival in the railroad demand, but said he antici 
pated a better market in all other quarters. 

Mr. Foley confirmed what Mr. Nelson had said and 
declared that he looks for an advance of 50 cents to $1, 


Mr. Mason said he had recently instructed his com 
pany’s salesmen to advance the price of No. 1 and No, 2 
dimension $1 a thousand. He expressed the belief that 


the market will see an early 
go from $1 to $3 higher than the prevailing level. 

Mr. Bonner indorsed everything Mr. Nelson had said, 
except that he declared the belief that the railroads will 
be forced to buy big quantities of lumber within the next 


revival and that prices will 


few months whether they are allowed the advance in 
freight rates they are seeking or not. The consensus 
seemed to be that stocks at mills, while fairly assorted, 


are none too heavy and would recede rapidly before such 
a buying movement as many manufacturers anticipate. 


Welfare Work Fresented. 


The report of the welfare committee of the associa 
tion had been made a special order of business for the 
afternoon and was next presented. J. Lewis Thompson, 
chairman of the committee, asked Charles R. Towson, of 
the industrial department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, to read to the convention a report prepared 


by him for presentation to the welfare committee. This 
Mr. Towson did. 
Following the reading of Mr. Towson’s report Mr. 


Thompson read the report of the welfare committee. 
Mr. Thompson said that at the time he undertook the 
work of handling this committee chairmanship he had 
been doubtful of but that he had come to 
believe that it represented the most important work the 
association could undertake. He was particularly pleased 
that President Carpenter had seen fit to make special 
reference to the question of welfare work in his annual 
address and hoped that the work would be continued. 
Following Mr, Thompson’s report subscriptions were 


its suecess, 


taken guaranteeing a fund of $3,000 to continue the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the 


yellow pine field. Mr. Towson, who had been called on 
before the subscriptions were called for had made a very 
eloquent plea for the continuance of some sort of intelli- 
gent welfare work in the industry and had told some of 
the practical results of the increased human efficiency to 
be gained by bringing employer and employee into closer 
and more harmonious relationship. He had urged that 
the work should be done and had assured the convention 
that whether it was done by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association or by some other agency his organization 
would do everything in its power to assist. His remarks 
were heartily applauded and the resulting subscriptions 
insure the maintenance of the Y. M. C. A. work for 
another year 

The report of the welfare committee by unanimous 
vote was approved, and the secretary was instructed to 
invite all members of the association who had not al 
ready pledged their financial support to contribute. 


Conservation Work Approved. 


The convention showed marked interest in remarks by 
R. A. Long, of Kansas City, who made reference to the 
fact that the association had appropriated money to pay 
for a membership in the Chamber of Commerce of tlie 
United States and said he believed that this work of 
human conservation was fully as important as that of 
the National Chamber of Commerce and should have most 
generous support. 

J. B. White, prefacing his remarks with a few words 
relating to his keen interest in the subject of conserv:: 
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tion, read to the convention a letter from Dr. CG. A. 
schenck, of the Biltmore Forest School, as contained in 
he January issue of Biltmore Doings. |The letter will 
he found in part on page 79. | 

Following the reading of this letter J. Lewis Thomp- 
son suggested that the association send to the distin- 
vuished forester its greetings and an expression of its 
ippreciation of his work. Captain White seconded this 
suggestion, which was referred to the committee on reso- 
jntions for action. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with a very 
interesting address by F. J. Hoxie, of Boston, on 
‘*Dry Rot in Factory Timber.’’? This address, which 
iroused much = interest, was illustrated with Jan- 
iern slides showing the disastrous consequences of the 
use in mill construction of loblolly pine infected with 
fungus and indicating that much lobolly is sold under 
specifications which call for a good grade of longleaf. 


Dry Rot in Factory Timber. 


Slow burning factory construction, aided by little else 
than good housekeeping, nurtured the infant Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies which were born in 
the New England cotton mills’ over seventy-five years 
igo. It has been an important factor in their growth 
ind suecess in later years. This is a fact recognized 
yy all connected with these companies, and we still 
strongly recommend this form of construction, although 
we have been obliged to tolerate steel in some cases 
within the last few years, owing to the increasing diffi- 
culty in getting reliable timber in suitable sizes and 
juantities at a permissible price. Our reason for this 
preference is that heavy timber will hold its load much 
longer than unprotected steel in a hot fire, giving a 
longer interval for the fire protection apparatus to be 
brought into service. 

Our good opinion of this form of construction is fur- 
ther shown by the fact that our average net cost of 
insuring a cotton mill of slow burning construction, worth 
half a million dollars, is about $500 a year. 

The margin of difference between the cost of timber 
construction and concrete is becoming gradually less as 
timber increases in price and more efficient methods of 
conerete handling are introduced. A recent example will 
illustrate what is taking place. Alternative plans were 
prepared for a mill of slow burning construction, steel 
frame with plank floors and roof, and concrete floors 
with plank or steel roof. The figures were very close 
together. Slow burning construction was preferred by 
the owners. About the time the contract was to be 
awarded a general infection of dry rot fungus was dis- 
covered in a part of the mill built two years ago. Con- 
crete was decided upon at ence. Another case in which 
timber construction, erected two years ago, had so seri- 
ously rotted that it was necessary to replace a consid- 
erable number of beams was known to the owners of this 
mill and had an important influence on their decision. 


An Adverse Influence. 

Seven years ago one of our members decided to build 
n additional mill. We advised slow burning construc- 
tion and it was adopted. Specifications were made call- 
ing for the best quality longleaf Georgia pine. The mill 
was built and occupied. Within about two years it was 
found to be infected with dry rot. A careful examina- 
tion was made by their engineer, and the infection was 
found to be so general that the management became 
alarmed and had the building shored up immediately. 
Later the entire frame was replaced with steel. It will 
be difficult to induce this company to look again with 
favor on timber construction. The owners of this fac- 
tory are a large and wealthy company, the general 
policy of which is to have the best—not in name but in 
fact. They got very tar from the best hard pine of any 
variety, due to the lack of a clear understanding of the 
characteristics of good longleaf pine and with no certain 
way of identifying the material specified. 

The Factory Mutual Insurance Companies authorized a 
careful investigation of this case, as it was apparent 
that an unrecognized menace to slow burning construc- 
tion was at hand. It was assigned to me and investiga- 
tion was started at cnce. Since then I have Known of 
nineteen other cases of greater or less severity. Two are 
now awaiting my attention. In eight cases already in- 
vestigated the wood attacked was hard pine. White pine, 
oak, hemlock and spruce have also been found rotted 
in some of the older mills, but these woods are not often 
used for the heavier beams in the newer mills. It has 
not been possible to identify positively the fungus ex- 
cept in a few of the cases, but in those which have been 
most serious, where it has been possible to identify it, 
it has been found to be unquestionably of the dry rot 
family. 

In a case which has been brought to our attention 
within the last few weeks, and which has not yet been 
investigated, the owner of the mill states that within 
the last five years about 15¢ beams have been removed 
from one of his mills and that he now proposes to re- 
place the defective beams by steel or concrete. 

Most of the dry rot cases investigated can be attrib- 
uted to three causes acting together. First and most 
important is the use of lumber, which has little power 
of resisting dry rot fungus; second, the lumber has been 
deeply infected before being put into the structure; and, 
third, the use of water-soaked timber, this in a few 
cases supplemented by the artificial moisture in common 
use in textile mills. 

The above brief review will give you an idea of the 
reasons for our interest and the extent of our investiga- 
tion thus far. 


Identity of Timbers Essential. 


It is apparent that more definite gradings of hard pine 
lumber are needed, not only to guard the interests of the 
purchaser but of the lumberman who produces good ma- 
terial. An excellent suggestion has been made by Mr. 
Weiss, director of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, in discussing my recent New York paper. 
This is that all lumber should be clearly branded with 
its grade and with the name and location of the sawmill 
responsible for the grading. Another excellent sugges- 
tion is given in an editorial discussing the same paper. 
This is that you should establish an expert denvartment 
for the purpose of studying your product, its uses and 
limitations, thereby forestalling misunderstandings and 
the use of lumber under conditions to which it is not 


adapted. Loblolly sap wood may give excellent service 
for a temporary shed but not for a permanent mill 
frame. The uninformed man who uses it for mill columns 


under the misapprehension that it is the best quality 
longleaf pine is sure to get a bad impression of longleaf. 

Such an expert department as has_ been suggested 
should go further than simply to grade timber in its 
natural state. It should study the problem of. improv- 
ing by antiseptic treatment, or otherwise, the durability 
of rapid growing varieties which must come into more 
general use as the slower growing timber disappears. 
It should also study the specific action of various fungus 
wood destroyers upon the timbers in which you deal. 
Many of the inferior grades possess ample strength for 
factory construction but from their liability to fungus 
attack they can not be depended upon. 

The present lumber gradings are too general and 
leave too much to the good judgment or liberality of 
the lumber inspector. An over-sxarp trader or an inex- 








perienced 
business. 


inspector can do immense harm to your 


Degrees of Immunity from Disease. 

This is particularly true in parts of the country where 
the characteristics of good pine timber are not well 
understood. Fine grain, together with density, and con- 
siderable resin are undoubtedly characteristic of good 
material. Fine grain without the other qualities is not 
a guaranty against rot, whether in heart or sap wood. 
Some of the light, non-resinous, fine grained heart wood 
which I have examined has been attacked by rot nearly 
or quite as badly as sap wood. 

The chemical qualities of wood which make it resistant 
to fungus are not well understood, but the well known 
fact that different fungi show decided preferences in the 
kinds of wood that they attack shows that both sus- 
ceptibility and resistance to fungus are specific. The 
general aim of antiseptic compounds is to be universal 
and sometimes indeed to act from a distance. Undoubt- 
edly the sterilized action of the heat used in applying 
and waterproofing are among the most important val- 
uable qualities of many of those in common use. An 
antiseptic is not necessarily poisonous. Poisonous qual- 


ities are rather a disadvantage than otherwise, if the 
required results can be obtained without them. 
Action of Fungi and Resin. 
I have examined a considerable amount of rotted 


material, taken from mills within the last three years. 
Most of it was hard pine, infected with dry rot fungus, 
and in all of this the resin appears to be the important 
factor in arresting the fungus. Density, or fine grain, 
without resin, is not effective. There are undoubtedly 
tree-destroying fungi that can attack resinous wood and 
destroy it, otherwise the forests would be piled high 
with the trees of past ages. Dry rot can undoubtedly 
attack resinous wood in time under suitable conditions 
of moisture ete. The progress of the fungus in resinous 
heart wood appears to be so slow and the requirements 
for growth so exacting that it is stopped by ordinary mill 
conditions. This is not true of non-resinous heart wood. 
The resistance to dry rot in hard pine appears to depend 
upon the percentage of resin, irrespective of botanical 
variety, longleaf pine deriving its superior durability from 
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its generally high percentage and uniform distribution 
of resin. It is quite possible that the resin alone is 
not the fungus-retarding substance. It may be some- 
thing with which it is associated, or a condition of the 
wood of which it is an index. 


Rot Resistants. 

This by no means implies that resin is the only ma- 
terial in wood that will resist dry rot. There is reason 
to believe that the tannins and probably other materials 
may have a retarding action on this fungus in other 
woods. Much more investigation is needed to solve the 
question of the cause of natural resistance of woods to 
fungi. Should later experiments show that my opinion 
that resin may serve as an index of resistance to dry 
rot in hard pine mill timbers is incorrect I shall be glad 
to see a more accurate index established. 

A reliable quantitative standard, well defined and of 
reasonable simplicity is highly desirable as a basis of 
timber grading. It should not be necessary to use this 
on every stick but, as occasion requires, to settle dis- 
putes or to check the accuracy of the brands suggested 
by Mr. Weiss. Density and percentage of resin can be 
expressed numerically and are much less difficult to deter- 
mine than the composition of steel which is frequently 
required in specifications for this material. Pacing may 
be sufficient for measuring distances in many cases, but 
a standard of length is carefully maintained for final 
apneal. In the grading of hard pine timber, where safety 
to life and property are involved, something more quanti- 
tative than grain bands, the statement that good pine is 
longleaf, an‘l other pine is shortleaf, or indeed the per- 
centage of heart wood, is highly desirable if it can be 
found. 

A Market Influence. 


IT am informed on good authority that there is still an 
abundance of excellent longleaf (pinus palustris) to be 
had at a reasonable price in sizes 12 inches square and 
upward. This is certainly welcome information, not only 
to ourselves but to the mills which we insure, and one 
of my purposes in accepting the kind invitation of your 
secretary to attend your convention is to see some of it. 
Such material is becoming almost a curiosity in mill 
beams. If there is plenty of it to be had, and it is as I 
am informed, being shipped to Europe, the probable rea- 
son for its scarcity in mill construction is that its high 
price makes it impossible for it to compete successfully 
with other forms of construction. Cheaper grades are 
sufficiently strong and would serve every purpose if made 
durable. This should be rather to the advantage of the 
lumberman than otherwise, if a form of antiseptic treat- 
ment sufficient for the purpose can be given at moderate 
cost, as it enlarges the market for lower grades of mate- 
rial by enabling timber construction to compete success- 
fully with other forms. 

Contagion and Insurance. 

Reliable antiseptic treatment of lumber of a variety sus- 
ceptible to fungus will not only make it possible to guar- 
antee the durability of the material but will prevent 
fungus infection by contact with infected wood in the saw- 
mill, on shipboard, or in the lumber yard. This is an 
important matter in the case of dry rot fungus, at least, 
as it is apparently being distributed widely in lumber 
from infected yards. Unmistakable signs of this have 
been found in several cases investigated. When it is in 
active growth it is highly contagious. Boards used fer 
sticking lumber piles are fruitful sources of contagion. 









A fruitful plant, 3 feet in diameter, was recently found 
under a pile in a lumber yard. 

Careful consideration must be given to the antiseptic 
treatment, not omy from the standpoint of its efficiency 
as a fungicide but also with reference to harmful effects 
on the lumber or building, such as reducing the strength 
of the timber, or increasing the fire hazard. We are just 
now adjusting a loss of about $60,000 where a coal tar 
antiseptic compound which had been used on the roof 
plank is reported as rapidly distributing the fire. 

In conclusion, my observation thus far indicates that 
hard pine in the large sizes required for mill construction, 
which is durable without antiseptic treatment, can not 
be had at prices which compare favorably with other 
forms of construction. The general discussion which has 
been started should bring out more valuable suggestions. 
Safe timber for slow burning mill construction is needed. 
The lumbermen who can supply guaranteed material at 
a reasonable price, whether by antiseptic treatment or 
otherwise, may be assured of favorable consideration, 

Taking up the discussion, M. B. Nelson, of Kansas 
City, deplored the substitution of loblolly and short- 
leaf due to ignorance or dishonesty on the part of 
inspectors in cases where specifications called for long- 
leaf pine. This practice has given longleaf pine a 
black eye with railroads and other large buyers and 
is causing a hardship to the legitimate manufacturers 
who sell their stock for what it really is. This situa- 
tion is made more serious by the activity of manu- 
facturers on the Pacific Coast in advertising and other- 
wise promoting the sale of their lumber on a legiti- 
mate basis. Mr. Nelson recited examples to show that 
many railroad buyers are buying one thing and getting 
another, sometimes through ignbdrance and in other 
cases because of graft, and as a remedy he suggested 
the appointment of a committee and securing the 
services of an expert to visit the large buyers, educate 
them and take steps necessary to remedy the practice 
of substituting inferior grades of timbers, car siding 
ete., and to protect legitimate manufacturers who de- 
liver honest grades. 

Asked by President Carpenter whether or not he 
advocated branding timbers with the manufacturer’s 
brand, Mr. Nelson said he thought unscrupulous manu- 
facturers and wholesalers could brand their stock 
also and while branding would be desirable, he did 
not believe it would eliminate the trouble. 

J. B. White, of Kansas City, emphatically indorsed 
the proposal to secure the services of an expert to 
work under the direction of a proper committee and 
also suggested that some method ‘of the treatment of 
timbers might be developed to prevent deterioration 
by dry rot. 

President Carpenter heartily indorsed Mr. Nelson’s 
suggestion and referred to the success with which the 
association had met in conducting the work of the 
paving block department under expert guidance. 

B, !. Bonner, of Houston, Tex., proposed that as the 
subject would interest chiefly the manufacturers of 
longleaf timbers, a committee be appointed to take up 
the question and arrange for a system of inspection 
and guaranty, this work to be independent of the 
association and paid for by those benefiting from it. 

This suggestion was opposed by O. L. Benway and 
on motion by R. A. Long the matter was left to the 
board of directors for action, or to a committee to be 
selected by the board. 

Discussed Market Conditions. 

The convention resumed the discussion of market 
conditions. I. H. Fetty, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, Kansas City, reported an increased volume 
of orders in the last thirty days and an order file 
heavier than is usually the case at this season. Mr. 
Fetty stated that his company had raised prices on 
a number of items and he regarded the outlook as 
being very bright. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, said that orders 
now being booked by the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany show an increase of 65 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. He said that other man- 
ufacturers in Kansas City and vicinity report a cor- 
responding increase ranging from 25 to 75 percent. 
He believed that conditions would be favorable if 
the railroads get the 5 percent rate advance. Other- 
wise, he anticipated some difficulties ahead on account 
of the financial troubles of the carriers. 

R. M. Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber Company, 
Elizabeth, La., reported a satisfactory volume of orders 
at $1 advance in dimension. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, read a mass of statistics 
indicating the soundness underlying general condi- 
tions and an improvement in the money market, draw- 
ing the deduction that the country has passed thé 
worst of the trouble. 

J. J. Hurst, of Hattiesburg, Miss., said that orders 
booked by the J. J. Newman Lumber Company were 
500 cars in excess of six weeks ago. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, made an eloquent appeal for 
the financial and moral codperation of non-members 
who derive benefits from the association without help- 
ing to pay its expenses. He said that on December 1 
he had been unable to see much light ahead but recited 
many reasons why the country should now show a re- 
turn to normal conditions. Mr. Long disagreed with 
the statement made by M. B. Nelson on Tuesday and 
said he thought the Long-Bell Lumber Company had 

advanced prices 75 cents to $1.50 per thousand. His 
remarks were roundly applauded. 


Advertising Road to Better Business. 


R. R. Shuman, of the Shuman-Booth Company, Chi- 
cago, then addressed the meeting on the subject of 
‘* Advertising Road to Better Business’’ as follows: 

In the short time at my disposal it will be possible only 
to take a bird's-eye view of the advertising map of yellow 
pine land. 


Whatever value such a view will have to you will come 
from the fact that my viewpoint is the fresh viewpoint of 
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the unspoiled outsider, who sees yellow pine not as 
see it, from the worried inside, but from the care-free 
side—the viewpoint of the buyer, your customer. 
am so far away from the details of your business that 
1 see only the highlights and the shadows—not in sharp 
perspective, but in a grand, inspiring picture that thrills 
with its possibilities. 
Now what are the highlights and what are the shadows 
of the yellow pine industry? 


you 
out- 





Viewed from my airship the highlights are: 

1. Fhe universality of the wood—*the wood of a thou- 
sand uses.” 

2. ‘he beauty of the wood, to any eye that loves soft 


colors and sweeping outlines. 
3. The strength and durability of the wood, surpassing 
many hardwoods in many important qualities. 
4. ‘he history of the wood that has builded homes for 


millions since man first deserted prehistoric caves for 
builded domiciles 

>. And greatest, the new possibilities of the wood still 
Waiting to be developed. 

And the shadows—they are equally marked by force of 


contrast. They include the senseless cry against ‘the high 
price of lumber; the popular bobgoblin of a ‘lumber trust ;” 
the increasing cost of producing lumber in proportion to 
your selu.ng price: the encroachments into your domain by 
a Jong line of substitutes, most of them inferior. 

But to me the shadows do not terrify nearly as much 
as the highlights fascinate ; for the shadows are for the most 
patt unreal and the highlights real; the shadows are merely 
the absence of light, the highlights are light itself. 

As an advertising man, to me, the shadows have supreme 
interest as thi be dispelled by throwing upon them 
the searchiight of publicity And this must be done along 








gs to 


certain defined, logical, systematic lines of procedure, just 
us a general maps out his campaign of action’ before the 
battle. 


Let us then divide our searchlight brigades into two in- 
teracting wir he dealer forces and the consumer forces; 
und these iin will have to be subdivided into manufac- 
turer-activiti and association-activities. 

Satisfactory results can only be obtained by harmony of 
plan and unity of action, all directed to one objective, the 


T. 











larger, steadier, more intelligent consumption of yellow pine. 
Manufacturers’ Activities. 

Let me first talk to you as individual manufacturers and 

pry into your present advertising methods, whatever they 


are. I think 1 


know how you buy advertising now—you 
buy it unwillingly 


like you buy life insurance, because some- 


body sells it to you by brute force and main strength, not 
because you intended to buy it And, like life insurance, 
you know just about as much about the value of the me- 
dium selected as you do about the details of your insurance 
policy. 


Mr. Shuman then gave a formula for determining 
the advertising value of any medium or any mailing 
list and illustrated its application. He begged his 
hearers to stop charging donations and hold-ups of 
various kinds to advertising, and suggested that for 
self protection each manufacturer open up a new ac- 
count, separate from advertising, to be called by some 
such distasteful name as ‘‘stung account.’ 

Let us do away with aii this waste and put every penny 
where it will count most for each by doing most for all. 
et us agree, each of us, not to do less advertising, but to 
do it better. Among other things to stop wasting money 
in meaningless “cards” and to put real copy into each 
we buy, and into each mess: we intrust to Uncle 








space 
Sam. 
Manufacturer advertising naturally 





takes three principal 















directions : [rade journals; direct mail matter; dealer- 
helps. The trade journals ‘e divided into two classes: 
Those that reach mainly deaiers; those that reach mainly 
wholesale consumers. 

In each class the message of each and all of you should 
be more than a formal card announcing that you sell yel 
low pine; it should be a message of information, of enthu- 
siasm, of boundless faith in the quality and worth of your 
product, and as much as possible should contain helpful 
creative suggestions of the uses of yellow pine and reasons 
for those uses. 

The trade journal offers you an audience of such vast 


buying power that it is little short of a crime the way 


most of you are now using the space you buy in them. 
The readers ask for bread and you give them stone. 

know that the advertising rates of these papers are very 
low, but the importance of uny advertisement you publish 
is not the cost of the space but the buying power of the 
eyes that read that space, and in preparing your advertise 
ment, whether for trade journals or for your direct mat 


ter, you must visualize your audience and talk to that audi- 
ence aS man to man. just as if that man stood in front 
of you a prospective buyer of your goods. 

And when you look at the names on 
don’t think of them as names, but as 
man or body of men with money in 
yellow pine. : 

A third way for manufacturers of lumber to_ 
printed word to increase sales is in a variety of 
helps. One such feature I shall suggest later, a 
which the association as a whole can act as the 
and each member as a distributor. 


mailing list 
every card a 
ready to buy 


your 
men 
pocket 


use the 
dealer- 
feature in 
publisher 





Association Advertising. 
come to association advertising—the real pur- 
visit Association advertising must necessarily 
educational, with malice toward none and in- 


Now we 
pose of my 
be broadly 


formation for all. It must take four principal directions: 
1. To educate the multitude—the retail consumers. 
2. To educate the wholesale consumers, including large 


manufacturers of products made wholly or partly of wood. 
Seog 


3. Vo educate architects and engineers. : 

4. To educate and help the retail dealer—make him a 
better salesman. 

The first of these tasks—educating the public—is the 


most difficult and most expensive and will take the longest 


time and most persistent efforts. But it can be done, and 
nrofitably. The media are of course the ones that reach 
the people with the largest average buying power, such as 


farmers. suburbanites and well to do citizens of town and 
villages. ’ 
this is a campaign that will call for the greatest skill 
and discretion. It must be carried on with the utmost 
frankness and every sentence must breathe faith in our 
product on the one hand and a desire to serve on the other. 

Among other things this campaign must show the people 
in a way that they will understand and remember that lum- 
ber is not a high priced luxury: that lumber is cheaper— 
especially yellow pine lumber—in terms of its value than 
any other building material; that there are no such things 
as “lumber barons.” exacting toll from the helpless; that 
there is no “lumber trust;” that the lumber manufacturers 
like the railroads, are having the fight of their lives; beset 
by unjust legislation on the outside: by ruinous competition 
among themselves and by the encroachments of other forms 
of building materials ; ; 

Frankness. truth, helpful information, facts and an appeal 
to the sense of fairness of a great people will win in this 
iad a. by-product of be the education 


the campaign will 


and conversion of the editors and publishers who enjoy the 
revenue from it Flaring headlines about the danger of 
wooden passenger coaches every time a wreck occurs will 
be less frequent and all along the line these editors will 
gradually come to assume a friendly spirit. based upon 
knowledge,- rather than a hostile spirit, based upon mis- 


information. ; : 
Mr. Shuman then described how a similar campaign 
had worked wonders for the National Confectioners 








Association and had put a stop to the loose practice 
of ascribing deaths of children to poisoned candy. 

This work of increasing sales by winning the public is 
distinctively an association task, too formidable for any 
one manufacturer to undertake. You are already sufliciently 
familiar with what has been accomplished by other lumber 
interests in increasing the sale of their specialized products 
to point the way to what you can do by advertising in a way 
that will teach the public an enlarged use of your still more 
useful wood, the “wood of a thousand uses.” 

And, to point to another example to show the power of 
educational advertising, I want to tell you briefly the story 
of the Hawaiian pineapple campaign. 

A young man named Dole out in San Francisco after 
leaving college took up the study of Hawaiian pineapples. 
He was the son of a former governor of the i®ands and 
wanted to see the Hawaiian people prosper. 

The situation was this: Large areas had been planted in 
pineapples; each year the production increased rapidly and 
there was but little increase in demand. Cuban and Porto 
Rican and other packs seemed to have the preference; 
prices were already so low that they scarcely paid freight 
und broker ; Gisaster stared the producers in the face. 

The young man got the nine largest producers of the 
Island together in an association, and they elected him their 
president, with executive powers. By dint of much urging 
he induced them to appropriate the large sum of $125,000 
tor promotion work. 

An advertising campaign 
liciousness of the Hawaiian 
played. 

When the campaign began, five years ago, the annual pack 





was started in which the de- 
pineapple was temptingly dis- 


ot Hawaiian pineapples was about 200,000 cases. The ad- 
vertising campaign created such a demand that all the 


growers in the islands combined could not supply it, at any 
price. Pineapple growing, from being a losing game, be- 
“ame so profitable that acreages were first increased, then 
doubled, and to keep demand up to the enlarged supply, 
the advertising campaign, as it progressed in subsequent 
years, explained new uses of pineapples, new ways of pre- 
paring it. 
What was the result?) The 1912 pack of Hawaiian pine- 
apples was not 200,000 cases, but 1,400,000 cases, the 1913 
pack 1,700,000 cases, and the estimated output for this 
year is 2,000,000 cases. 

While the cases differ the underlying principles are the 
sume, and, indeed, the pineapple case applies to you better 





than to the other lumber manufacturers already referred 
to because your message is for 80 percent of the whole 


population of the country, 
clientele. 

You can talk to almost 
or their own self 


while theirs is only to a limited 


the whole people in 
interest 


the language 


and make them want yellow 





hk. R. SHUMAN, OF CHICAGO; 


Advertising Expert. 
pine above all other 


ready planned to do. 
And you can do more than this: 


woods, for the work they have al- 


You can put new uses 








into their minds. Here’s a slogan for instance: “Every 
time you see a path think of a yellow pine board walk.” 
Won't that suggestion build a lot of boardwalks from back 
steps to alley in town homes, from front gate to front 
steps of farm homes, from back door to barn and chicken 
yard in farm homes? 

Along this same line of creative suggestion show the 
farmer in your agricultural journal advertising how much 
cheaper it is for him to build yellow pine shelters for his 
implements and wagons than to allow them to rust and 


decay in field or barnyard. Show him how much cheaper 
it is for him to house his hogs in warm, tight yellow pine 
houses. with tight matched yellow pine floors, than to lose 





a lot of his swine each year from chole and other dis- 
eases. Then arm your dealers with leaflets showing how to 
build hog houses, chicken rouses, stables, barns, homes, 
silos, ete. 


These are only chance ideas. Your greater knowledge of 

uses of yellow pine will suggest hundreds more. 
Wholesale Consumer. 

An association campaign carried on in the railroad jour- 
nals and by mail to the proper railroad officials should lead 
to a marked increase in railroad consumption of yellow 
pine. . 

A similar campaign in the ship and 
dustries should bring prolitable results. 
ture, sleds and novelties could and would 
their use of yellow pine if they but knew 
cellence. 

Sash, door and blind makers would be glad to use more 
yellow pine, especially for fancy doors, if the people would 


boat building in- 
Makers of furni- 
largely increase 
more of its ex- 





stop their clamor for other woods that are really not so 
vell suited for the purpose. Last week in a tour through 
the Morgan plant at Oshkosh, Wis., the most beautiful 


paneled door I saw was a_ yellow pine door, : 

Implement makers should use yellow pine instead of 
oak or ash for sills and frames, and especially they should 
use yellow pine in many places where they now use steel. 
And they would use yellow pine if they knew more about its 
strength and suitability. ; 

These are only a few of many fields that you can profit- 
ably invade with the gospel of a better wood at lower cost. 
in all these fields you have the advantage of offering both 
quality and low price and all that your publicity department 
needs is money with which to carry on this propaganda. 

Architects and Engineers. 

Here is one field in which” you have done splendid work. 
For the money expended J can not see how it could be im- 
proved upon; indeed, it is so well done that I want to see 
vou still further enlarge your operations in this field. And 
in saying this I want to make special mention of the con- 
vineing character of your treated weod block campaign. 

Retail Merchants. 


Aftee all, the retailer holds the key to the situation, as 






far as popular consumption is concerned, and he has alsu 
a large influence locally among wholesale consumers as 
well. Increase consumption by making your dealers better 
salesmen of your product, and by carrying on through them 
in their own localities, campaigns of education in favor ot 
yellow pine. 

Make each dealer the center of a zone of favorable influ 
ence by which both you and he will secure direct and vis 
ible increase in sales and profits. 

I have time only to give a brief ‘outline of the deale: 
campaign that I believe will be most effective. 

First, to win the dealer and get your lumber in his yard 
talk -to him in the lumber journals that he subseribes fo: 
and reads as a business duty. ‘Tell him in these ads you 
faith in your product and your faith in him. Tell him in 
story form with simple earnestness, the advantage of yellow 
pine over mineral and metal building materials. Make hin 
so loyal to lumber that he will not stray after false gods, 
a loyalty based not on sentiment but on self interest. 

Tell him how yellow pine is handled from forest to flat 
car—most of them never saw a lumber mill. 

Make him proud that he is a lumber merchant by dignify 
ing the calling; proud that he’s a patron of members ot 
your association because he admires the broad, unselfish 
Way that you are setting out to help him. 

‘Then in direct mail matter explain to him how you ar 
going to help him, individually explaining the various forms 
of publicity, which I shall shortly present to you. 

Dealer- Helps. 

I believe that any lumber dealer who is also a sheet steel 
dealer and a cement dealer or concrete block dealer or 
maker has taken up these side lines more because he felt 
forced to do so rather than vecause he wished to; that at 
the same profit margin he'd rather sell lumber than any of 
the other building muterials, and that, therefore, he will 
willingly use any selling helps favoring lumber, even though 
he handies some of lumber’s competitors. 

The first help I would give him would be an edition of 
500 to 2,500 copies of a little monthly preachment called 
“The Yellow Pine Champion.” This paper, printed by hun- 
direds of thousands at St. Louis or some other convenient 
point, would bear no other name than the retail lumber 
dealer's and as far as his patrons knew, was written and 
printed by him for their special benefit. 

_ The whole purpose of this littlke magazine would be to 
increase the consumption of yellow pine by showing prac- 
tical ways for using it. 

Only rarely, and then guardedly, would it refer to any 
other form of building material. Its tone would be con- 
structive, not destructive; its suggestions affirmative, not 
negative, and its welcome in the reader’s hands assured 
by its practical helpfulness to him. 

This little paper would, for instance, give plans and 
specitications for building yellow pine garages, incubators, 
brooders, silos, barns, cottages, cupboards, tables, chests 
und countless other things—in short, the wood of a thou- 
sand uses. 

It would give the consuming public a new conception of 
the value and the excellence and the manifold uses of yellow 
pine. 

Each of 
could finance 


your members, as an individual 
the cost of supplying a 
dealers with a monthly edition of this magazine, and by 
arranging with your secretary the whole list of desirable 
dealers in desirable territory can be covered without dupli- 
cation. 

This has three powerful advantages: 


manufacturer, 
certain number of 


First, that each member ties his dealer to him by a 
strong cord of gratitude. 
Second, that nonmembers of the association do not par- 


ticipate. I can think of no other weapon quite so power- 
ful as this for bringing into your membership manufacturers 
who have hitherto been satisfied to share the benefit of your 
activities without sharing the cost. 

Third, each member gets the full value in direct increase 
of dealer sales for every dollar he spends and he is spend- 
ing in this publication no money for other members. 


Newspapers and Picture Shows. 


In a similar manner electros of newspaper ads and slides 
for picture shows can be prepared by wholesale by your 
association and supplied to dealers through your individual 
members. Paper for billboards, cards for interurban and 
urban cars, and other forms of advertising can be handled 
in the same way. 

One plan that works well is to give each dealer adver- 
tising credits in proportion to his actual purchases at the 
time he pays his bills. 

This plan is fair to all and it is wasteless because you 
spend no money until you have earned it and every cent 
you spend increases the consumption of your product. 

The industrial world may be likened to a giant, manu- 
facturers the body, carriers the arms, jobbers the hand, re- 
tailers the fingers, and without fingers to grasp business 
the whole giant is helpless. 

Carrying the metaphor a little farther, mouey is the life 
blood; and, if you will pardon me, I diagnose your present 
loss of emergy to a too sluggish “circulation” of the life 
blood of business. 

I have been privileged to pass in review much of the 
work that has been done by your publicity department in 
the last few years, and the generalship that has been ex- 
hibited by that department in making use of every possible 
avenue for the extension of the sale of yellow pine meets 
with my unqualified admiration. Your advertising and pub- 
licity committee must be u most unusual committee, render- 
ing to the department in charge of that work a degree of 
support and covperation which has developed the work 
along so many and varied lines. The fact that 2,000,000 
people have visited your yellow pine house and talked 
with your representative in charge, the lasting impression 
such a display must have made upon thousands of archi- 
tects, and the biggest accomplishment of all—the fact that 
practically all lumber dealers between the Rocky Mountains 
and tbe Atlantic Ocean now carry southern yellow pine in 
regular stock shows that your association has not been 
oblivious to the value of promotion work. What your com- 
mittee has been able to accomplish with a very small 
appropriation can be inereased in the future in direct pro- 
portion to your increase of the sinews of war placed in 
their hands. 

What you men want or, more properly, what some of you 
vant, is more faith, more faith in yourselves, in your prod- 
uct, in the good sense of the American people, faith that 
will show itself in the stubs of your check books. 

The public in the aggregate, including both retail and 
wholesale consumers, yes, and architects and engineers as 
well, is a big, thoughtless, forgetful child. It must be told 
its lesson again and again, one fact at a time, for it can 
hold but one concept at once. But that one concept once 
thoroughly fixed is fixed for life. 

Other interests, by eternally keeping at it, have taught 
the public to fear that wooden buildings will burn and 
they have taught them faith in the fireproofness of cement 
and plaster buildings, not because of any logic but by re- 
iteration. 

So well has that lesson been taught and so firmly is that 
faith grounded that it will require persistent publicity to 
secure justice for lumber in its place. 

You and I, and all of us, think we are logical reasoning 
beings, and have the idea that our acts and beliefs are the 
result of our logical balancing of facts. They are nothing 
of the kind, except rarely. We do things and believe things 
not as the result of reason, but because we are suggestible 
and imitative. Not one of us knows anything about the 
purity of ivory soap, yet we have been told so often that 
it is 99.44 percent pure that we accept that fact. 

So with yellow pine—the people will believe and accept 
any statement we make that is believable, provided we 
only tell it te them often enough. Repetition is reputation ; 


let us repeat and repeat the big fundamentals of our belief 
all aot belief poneanen the aecepted belief of the whole 
people. 
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You are selling your product too cheaply because too 
sany of you hold it in too low esteem. ‘he price of any 
hing is tue buyer’s measure of its value to him; and values 

90 percent sentiment and 10 percent logic. 

Why did people pay $5.00 for a safety razor that cost 
4 cents to make. Because the advertising of that razor 
ade a mijlion men want five dollars’ worth. If those men 


uid have bought it for $1 they would have wanted it 
uly one dollar's worth and its cheapness in their eyes 
vould -have put it in a class with a dozen other cheap 
ywors that have unsuccessfully tried to compete. It 
rehids were common weeds and dandelions rare, dande 
ions, matchless in their golden brilliance, would bring 


ibulous prices as hothouse plants. Mahogany, longed for 

every woman who wants fine furniture, is used for rail 

aad ties in Central America, and we ship yellow pine to 
America for fancy interior trim. 

’s start a fad 


_ for yellow pine doors, yellow pine 
terior trim, yellow pine floors, and cven furniture. The 
auty is there; the endurance is there; the intrinsic value 


there; and all that is lacking is the sentimental value 
matter not of logic but of custom or imitation. 

Let's set a new fashion for yellow pine mansions—old 
ithern mansions if you please, transplanted bodily to the 
Hlevards of our modern cities. Let us appeal to the 
sthetie and imitative faculty of mankind and especially 
mankind—-do it so effectively that it will soon be counted 
lvar to build a home of a material that looks and smells 


i prison. 
the dancing craze has obsessed every civilized nation 
t us show the world how much better a dancing floor 
ey will get from edge grain yellow pine than from any 
ther material, If we do these things persistently and 


ilifully we will soon hear Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones 
aders of society, boasting that their new homes won't 
ive common hardwood floors or trim, but rather, the 
test and swellest of all woods, southern yellow pine. Get 
» society leaders started and the rest will follow the bell 
ther 

lyut seriously your success in enrolling consumers, big and 
itle, under the yellow pine banner will be in direct pro- 
rtion to the money and efforts you expend. Go at it in a 
ill way and you will get small results. Go at it in a 


way and you will get not only results in proportion 
your larger expenditure, but an extra dividend in the 


sychological value of your estimate of the importance of 
our message. 

No one form of publicity or effort is all important. News- 
papers that reach the people's homes, farm journals, trade 
ournals, engineering journals, are only part of the real 


impaign. Direct mailing, as your committee has already 
roved, is tremendously potent. The whole thing is to culti- 
ate your field intensively and not to scatter or throw 


our money into big advertising campaigns as the commis- 
ion advertising agencies would endeavor to have you do. 
he day of burning up an advertising client’s money so as 

» earn commissions with the least labor and in the short- 

st time is rapidly passing away, and SERVICE is now 
he keynote in advertising, just as it should be in lumber. 

In spite of the fact that you were the pioneers in lum- 
er advertising and have for years done valuable work. 

iny of you have not yet awakened to the real gravity of 

e situation as have your friends in other kinds of wood. 
With fifteen times the output of cypress you are spending 
about one-thirtieth as much per toot as they—and their 
product is a luxury with limited use. 

Viewed from the advertising man’s standpoint and to use 
a slang expression, you are “pikers’” in the game. Assailed 
mn every side by active competition and by hostile legisla- 
tion, many of you still actually shrink at the thought of 
pending even one cent per thousand for the purpose of set 
ting yourselves right with the consuming world. And when 
| say this, I want to applaud and commend the breadth of 
ihe men among you who were far-seeing enough and un- 
selfish enough to contribute that quota voluntarily, know- 
ing full well that 4 host of nonparticipating members would 
receive every bit as much benefit as they would themselves. 

Looking in as an outsider, with the broad general pic- 
ture of your problem in my mind, and with a newly 
acquired conception of the range of uses and manifold 
virtues of yellow pine, I am willing to go on record and 
stake my reputation as a prophet with the statement that 
if you will as an association appropriate, not one cent, but 
five cents per thousand feet of your whole yellow pine out 
put and put that money into an enlarging of the kind of 
work your committee has already been carrying on, you will 
see the demand for yellow pine so increased that the auto- 
matie action of the law of supply and demand will advance 
your prices an average of at least 25 cents a thousand. 

If yours was the problem of bolstering up a poor product 
in the face of better ones, I would counsel you to lie down 
and take your bitter medicine without a whimper, but men, 
you are the master of the situation if you will but use 
your strength. Yours is the mastery of size, the mastery of 
the ultimate interest of the consumer, and the mastery of 


capital. Isn't it about time that this sleeping giant wakes 
up? Haven't you been walked over and stamped upon long 


enough? : 

The power of the printing press—the power of the public 
press—-the power of the brains of a few used in bettering 
the many, is the power that will put yellow pine where it 
rightly belongs, and every one touched by this magic yand 
yf publicity will be the beneficiary—maker, dealer, and most 
of all, the ultimate consumer. [or the consumer will get 
a better product at a lower cost than he now pays for any 
other material with which yellow pine legitimately com- 
petes. 

At the close of Mr. Shuman’s address the conven- 
tion took a recess for lunch. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


On convening for the afternoon session the report 
of the advertising committee was read by Secretary 
George K. Smith, covering the work accomplished 
during the last year. Secretary Smith also presented 





WEBRE, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. ; 


Manager Grunewald Hotel. 

the report of the committee on exhibits at the Forest 
Products Exposition, showing that $10,000 would be 
needed to cover the stock subscriptions and exhibits 
and that $2,000 had already been raised from non-con- 
tributors to the association. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, addressed the. convention, 
explaining the activities of other organizations, the 
exhibits they will have, and what it is expected to 
accomplish by the show. Mr. Rhodes gave a review 
of general business conditions and said that 1913 had 
proved to be one of the most prosperous years in the 
history of the country, which suffered near the close 
of the year as little as any country. He stated that 
the money stringency had affected building operations 
and this had lessened the demand for lumber. There 
is world wide easier money now shown by the uni- 
versal lowering of interest rates; the announcement 
of new financing by railroads and other corporations; 
the reopening of hundreds of plants temporarily closed, 
and the heavy buying of stocks and bonds. He gave 
numerous statistics verifying the foregoing statement. 
In January, he said, the mills of one steel corporation 
were running at 50 percent capacity and in February 
70 percent, while the independent mills are now operat- 
ing at practically their full capacity. Mr. Rhodes 
presented the claims of the Forest Products Exposi- 
tions, stating that all but two of the associations 
affiliated with the national organization are arrang- 
ing exhibits, while many other lumber lines and other 
interests would have space. 

President Carpenter said that the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Associaticn should, without question, be 
represented at the expositions and that the association 
had taken $2,000 worth of stock but $10,000 altogether 
is needed. ‘‘Outside of the regular channels $2,000 
has been raised. We want $8,000 more. What shall 
we do?’’ 

J. B. White, chairman of the advertising commit- 
tee, said, ‘‘In comparison with others we have not 
begun to pay out our small change. The advertising 
assessment is one cent per thousand and only part 
paid that. Eleven members pay 48 per cent and one 
company pays 16 percent.’’ He favored a two cent 
advertising assessment. 

President Carpenter suggested an amendment to 
the constitution, raising the regular assessment from 
3 to 5 cents, this assessment to cover all departments 
of association work, and thought the ammendment 
should be made as soon as legally possible. He asked 
for an expression of opinion and all present favored 
such amendment and pledged themselves to give it 
their support. 

H. B. Maxwell, manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Box Manufacturers, Chicago, made a brief but 
strong address in support of the modified Newlands 
flood control bill now pending in Congress, which 
appropriates $60,000,000 a year for ten years for the 


control and beneficial use of 
do such awful damaye. 

The convention adopted a resolution recommending 
that all members of the association give to this bill 
their hearty support. 

O. O. Axley, of Warren, Ark., chairman of the com 
mittee on constitution and by-laws, made a 
recommending a restatement of the objects of the 
association in article 3 of the constitution so as to 
make the objects definite and to eliminate all ques- 
tionable verbiage. He also recommended giving the 
directors power to assess the membership of all classes 
up to 5 cents a thousand on shipments. Also recom- 
mended eliminating the sections which have reference 
to the market committee. 

After a discussion on the question of raising the 
dues, the recommendations of the 
unanimously adopted. 

In order to better define the use of the increased 
revenue, Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, moved 
that since timber and export shippers for the first time 
are called on to contribute to the general association 
expenses, a due proportion of the money received from 
these sources should be expended in their behalf and 
that the board of directors be instructed to organize 
an export department to handle classifications. This 
motion was carried. 

J. W. Martin, of Pine Bluff, Ark., chairman of the 
committee on grades and sizes, presented a long re 


flood waters that now 


report 


committee were 


port. The most important matters covered in this 
report were: Definitions of knot defects in timber 
and that dressed lumber in barn siding, common 


boards 8 to 10 inches wide and 6 inch fencing should 
be worked *% thick and that standard lengths in 
boards, fencing, dimensions, timbers, finishing and 
dressed lumber should include down to 4 feet in length. 

A committee to go to Washington to confer with 
congressional committees regarding pending legisla- 
tion in amendment or amplification of the Sherman 
antitrust law was announced as follows: Charles 8. 
Keith, Kansas City; J. E. Rhodes, Chicago; J. B. 
White, Kansas City; H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; 
H. H. Patterson, Atmore, Ala.; H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ala. 

L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, who had just come 
from Washington, plead for a full attendance at Wash- 
ington immediately in order that Congress, which 
wants to do the right thing, might have the advice 
of the business interests. 

The committee on nominations announced that they 
were doing an unprecedented thing in proposing a 
third term for a president and submitted the following 
nominations: 

President—S. J. Carpenter, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vice president—C. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark. 

Vice presidents for States—W. T. Murray, Arkansas; J. M. 
West, Texas; O. L. Benway, Louisiana; W. E. Guild, Missis- 


sippi; J. C. Kaul, Alabama; W. A. House, Florida; H. H. 
Tift, Georgia. 





Results of the Election. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—The annual election of 
officers had unexampled results. S. J. Carpenter was 
reélected president, and Vice President C. D. Johnson 
and Treasurer O. O. Axley were reélected to those re 
spective positions, this second reélection upsetting all 
precedents in this organization. 

The convention then adjourned. 


DELEGATES’ COMFORT IN CAPABLE HANDS. 

The personal comforts of yellow pine convention vis- 
itors were well cared for by George L. Webre, manager 
of the Grunewald Hotel, whose hearty codperation in 
supplying committee rooms, private luncheon accommo- 
dations and other incidentals in connection with the meet- 
ing was much appreciated. Mr. Webre has been a fa- 
miliar figure at many lumber conventions held at the 
Grunewald in years past, having been in the service of 
this famous southern hostelry over thirteen years. He 
began his hotel career as a bell boy, working his way 
up through the ranks to the position of assistant man- 
ager, which he held for several seasons prior to last year. 

In May, 1913, Mr. Webre succeeded to the full mana- 
gership, in which capacity he has done the role of ‘‘ mine 
host’’ in a style that has reflected much credit upon 
the reputation of the Grunewald, not only with the 
lumbermen of the South but among the hundreds of tour- 
ists who have included quaint, picturesque New Orleans 
in their travels. 
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New Ideas Exemplified in Association Work—President’s 
Future—Discussions of Value to Members. 


Getting away from a long established province of 
measurable and somewhat mysterious accomplishments 
and instead conducting activities broadened along lines 
of service that spell a much needed benefit to the re- 
tailer of lumber, the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, which opened at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, Tuesday afternoon for a three days’ session ex- 
emplified changes that are going on in association work. 
The annual address of President Charles W. Hall, of 
Sandoval, the report of Secretary George Wilson Jones, 
ot Chicago, a masterly talk on business efficiency by 
Ilarry I. Fogleman, of Chicago, and reminiscences of 
the lumber trade covering the long career of 67 years 
by George Hotchkiss, the beloved and well known 
secretary emeritus of the association, all dwelt on the 
progress, typified by its new channels, that is being 
witnessed in the business world and taking hold in 
lumber dealer associations. 

President Hall declared that 
based upon a higher and better plane today than ever 
before, that the members had got out of thinking in 
the narrow way of the past and are now acting in a 
broader and more progressive spirit. Secretary Jones 
detailed the broader activities and the new and more 
beneficial accomplishments, and Secretary Emeritus 
Hotchkiss compared the old deeds with the new. The 
talk of Mr. Fogleman, who is a business expert, 
painted the psychological aspects of efficiency and 
business success. When the first session opened Tues- 
day afternoon, in the spacious ballroom on the nine- 
teenth floor of the Hotel LaSalle, a good attendance 
for the first day was present. Before President Hall 
began his annual address, he announced that Everett 
Hinchliff, a member of the association of Galesburg, 
who could sing as well he could sell lumber, would 
open the program. Mr. Hinchliff, who possesses a splen- 
did tenor voice, sang three “*At Nightfall’ ’— 
Metealt; ‘*‘Last Night’’—Kjerulf, and ‘‘The Camel 
and the Butterfly’’—Norton; each selection being a 
pleasurable treat. 


association work is 


solos, 





President’s Annual Address. 
President Hall his annual address said at the outset 
that it was his desire to be brief, following the standard 


set oy President Wilson in his annual message to Con- 
gress, as he believed there was much wisdom in being 
brief. As to the details of association work, he said that 


Secretary Jones would outlitie them fully in his report, 
to be made later, and which would cover a vear of asso- 
ciation work that had been one of real progress. 
Touching upon conditions, President Hall 
said that the last few months had been a period of 
generally, although not so much with the 
retailers as with the manufacturers. The low prices of 
lumber show to disadvantage on the yearly invoice and 
slow collections, on account of the money stringency, are 
the worst feature from the standpoint of the retailer. 
He expressed the belief that with the new currency law 
in operation conditions would improve generally, and 
that, in fact, they were already better. He declared that 
he was a believer in the new currency law so far as he 
understood its working and he had confidence in the 
wisdom of President Wilson and his administration. 


business 


depression 


‘*Tegitimate business such as ours and many others 
will be benefited by this enactment,’’ said President 
Hall. ‘‘Let legitimate business come into its own and 


the Wail Street speculator will be the one to suffer.’’ 
Hall declared that the henefits derived from 
association work now are more real and durable than in 
former years and retail lumber dealers should move in 
the same rapid and uptodate manner as the rest of the 
world is moving. It is necessary to improve 
constantly, President Hall pointed out, to keep pace with 
the present times, and he believed that the association 
under the guidance of Secretary Jones had rapidly been 
transformed into a special service institution. 


President 


business 


‘*The association is not a charity institution,’’ said 
President Hall, ‘‘it is a codperative organization, work- 
ing for the direct benefit of its members at all times 
in a direct and efficient manner which is at the disposal 
of the entire membership and which every member should 
use to his benefit.’’ He pointed out that to accomplish 
things worth while always takes money and that a lack 
of it was one of the weak points of the association. 

The association president said that there were some 
very desirable features that the association had failed to 
carry out completely on account of lack of funds and 
that in his belief the best and healthiest way to increase 
the working capital of the organization is to increase the 
membership materially. He said that out of all the 
retailers of lumber in Illinois only about 50 percent be- 
longed to the association. He recommended the raising 
of a special fund of, say, $2,000 for the purpose of 
putting a live solicitor on the road who can lay before 
the nonmembers the advantages of association member- 
ship and make a business-like appeal to them to join the 
ranks, 

‘*Qur secretary’s personal letters are as good, earnest 
and strong as it is possible to make them,’’ said Presi- 
dent Hall, ‘‘but we all realize that the personal call is 
much better. This is proved to us each day by the per- 
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sonal calls of the salesman. Most, if not all, of our 
business goes to the manufacturer who has a representa- 
tive calling on us.’’ 

President Hall then briefly called the attention of the 
members to some of the different departments of the 
organization. The first department he mentioned was 
the legal department, from which he pointed out advice 
could be obtained at any time upon request without any 
extra charge. The services of the attorneys of the 
association, he said, were of especial value in all lien 
law cases. 

In reference to the traftic department, President Hall 
said that the association employed an expert who was 
thoroughly versed in all traffic matters and that the 
services of the expert were available to the membership at 
all times for tracing cars, giving correct freight rates, 
collecting overcharge freight bills and all matters per- 
taining to freight, which is an important and vital part 
of the retail lumber business. 

As to the collection department, it was pointed out 
that many members have at times paid 10, 20 and some- 
times even 50 percent of the amount of certain accounts 
to get some collection agency in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Quincy, or other city to write some especially strong, 
persuasive letters and thereby collect some of their slow 
accounts. He said all this work could be done by the 
association’s collection department free of cost to any 
member. 

The purpose of the report department, he said, was to 
inform any member upon request as to the reliability and 
responsibility of the people from whom he might wish 
to buy. 

Speaking in reference to an insurance department, he 
regretted that the association had none of its own and 
declared that he had always been in favor of one and 
would like to see such a department added to the associa 
tion’s work. 

‘*We aye 


‘trade at home’ advocates,’’ said President 


Hali; ‘‘why should we be continually compelled to go 
away from home for all our insurance? This, I believe, 


even if not large, could be made a paying department and 
certainly would be a bocst for the association. ’ 

He declared that if the idea as to the installation of 
an insurance department met the approval of the mem- 
bers he would like to be a member of a special com- 
mittee to consider the proposition and make a tentative 
report at the final session of the annual meeting. 

Touching upon the subject of the association bulletins, 
he said that their publication proved to him a most excel 
lent way of keeping in touch with the membership 
throughout the State, but that they were not gotten out 
as regularly as desired on account of lack of funds. 

The buyers’ guide and membership list, he said, was 
proving to be very beneficial and was a handy reference 
for buyers. 

He made reference to the program which had been 
arranged and described it as one of the most interesting 
and entertaining that he had ever seen gotten up for the 
annual convention of the association. 

‘<The just cause of the retailer in the average size 
or small town is going to be benefited by the recent re 
ception by President Wilson of the committee of the 
National Federation of Retail Merchants,’’ said Presi- 
dent Hall in conclusion. ‘*The President is known to be 
in sympathy with the small town and I believe we can 
look to his aid in securing proper amendments to the 
Sherman antitrust law and new laws, if needed, for our 
just protection.’? 

Treasurer’s Report. 

the address of President Hall, Treasurer 
Paddock, of Pana, submitted his report, 
as follows: 


Following 
Joseph W. 
which was 


Reeccints 
Cash in bank, January 3 yt ee $ 157.74 
Received from secretary during year...... 7,781.61 
$7,939.35 
Disbursements 5 are 
i ee ee rn a” $ 474.75 
MONO Ca ne new ora ecules akan was 3,514.68 
ee re ene 725.25 
SI EEDN ORUDESS s 's 5 sia a 0 4g 6 32 9s lel SS 557.12 
Birectors’ MeCCtIRES. . 2... cccccncccvvsse 216.67 
OT A re erie er ree 660.00 
RGM GURENDNO 5 o's wis sy 0 sy weed was 40 269.32 
ig RR Se a eee te Tre fer e 538.65 
NN 2 anak ein ean Sues we e-3S Oe 46.14 
eee Tee ere ee ee eee 848.15 
SRI A NE 26.54 bane wae eens owns 88.62 
$7,939.35 

N. E. Holden, of Danville, advertising director of 


the association, then made a brief report, showing that 
the receipts from program advertising the last year 
were $1,000, which will be turned over to the treasurer 
as soon as collected. 


Report of Secretary. 


The scope and usefulness of the traffic department ‘to 
the association was the first matter touched upon by Sec- 
retary Jones in his report. He declared that the traffic 
department under the management of E. E. Tomlinson, 
who is an expert in traffic affairs and president of the 
General Traffic Service Company, had proved to be of 
great practical benefit. The railroads had been impressed 
with the importance of the organization, said Sec- 


retary Jones, resulting in more careful handling 
cars coming to Illinois and intelligent tracing of ea 
taking the place of old haphazard methods. The repo 
dec lared that the vast importance of such a traftie sy 
tem can not be emphasized too strongly, but it was 1i| 
many other things wherein the value of the service is 1 
appreciated until a delay occurs. Then, unless a trafi 
connection already exists, help can not be secured in tin 
to be of any account. Secretary Jones said that at 
time of delay any retailer would gladly pay $25 to yg 
such information as would enable him to meet his exa 
perated customer without cringing, but under such a co: 
dition the traffie service provided a remedy at small ey 
pense, 
He told that the system goes even so far as to furnis! 
a daily report on the progress of the car. In this wa. 
the member of the association can call the customer uw 
and inform him where his car is and, in a great majo. 
ity of cases, if a customer sees that an intelligent effo 
is being made to get the car through he is patient. 
‘*What causes the customer to lose faith in a retaile: 
is to be met day after day with the assertion ‘Don’: 
know where that car is,’ ’’ declared Secretary Jones 
‘*It getting definite information on the location of ears 
were the only benefit derived from the department. i! 
alone would be worth more than the annual dues.’’ 
Secretary Jones then said that a further step was 
taken by the traffic department and that as soon as i 
member places an order for an important car he notifies 
the head of the traitic bureau, who immediately sees to it 
that the ear is placed at the point of departure; the rail 
road officials are informed of the importance of quick 
delivery, the most advantageous routing is ordered, and 
the car is kept track of until delivered. He also men 
tioned wherein the traffic service was of value in the set 
tling of claims with railroads where goods have been 
damaged. ‘* The department sees to it,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the claims of members are properly prepared and pre 
sented and this presentation means a full recovery of the 
full number of eclaims.’’ 
In discussing the traffic 
tion of overcharges, 


bureau 
Secretary 

Some members say that their paid freight account is so 
small that it is not worth bothering about. How do you 
knew it is too small to bother with? Unless you have had 
such an examination of your freight bills as this department 
“wives, you are not in position to state any opinion, much 
assert the service is not worth anything. The 
method of the association is to produce proof and not 
promise and on this point there is proof that these small 
amcunts do run up into amounts worth saving. There is 
no limit to the service this department renders, because 
it covers every phase ot the traffic question and will attend 
to your lumber, coal, cement, grain, implement and othe! 
cars. It is not confined to the lumber end of your business. 
The work of this department has been given special em 
phasis in this report in that it is of the greatest importance 
because so few members appreciate what it means. 

Secretary Jones told the members that the association 
had been investigating the plan book proposition that is 
published under the auspices of the Western Retail Lum 
bermen’s Association, of which A. lL. Porter, of Spokane, 
Wash., is the secretary. He said that the proposition 
would be explained to them at a later period during the 
convention. Commenting briefly upon the proposition, 
Secretary Jones said that the proposition is one that time 
has tried and tested and is not visionary or theoretical. 
He said every house in the plan book had been built 
at least once and some of them a nummer of times, so 
that the materials required are figured correctly. 

Speaking concerning the legal department of the asso 
ciation, he said that department was now on a firm basis, 
employing Adams, Crews, Bobb & Wescott, one of the 
leading legal firms in Chicago. He said that this was 
also a paid department and that many of the opinions 
given by the attorneys had been publ’shed in the asso 
ciation bulletin. 

**As a matter of fact, the entire bulletin could be de 
voted to these opinions,’’ said Secretary Jones, ‘‘and yet 
not print all that have been furnished the members. The 
value of an opinion depends upon the standing of the 
attorneys rendering it and here is where our legal depart 
ment stands without a superior.’’ 

The members were told that merely to have a legal 
connection was well worth more than the membership 
fee to them. He said the service was unlimited and any 
member is entitled to as many opinions as his require- 
ments demand. The advice is not limited to one subject, 
the report stated, but covers every legal phase that a 
retail lumberman might require. 

Commenting upon the association bulletin, Secretary 
Jones declared it to be one of the most valuable adjuncts 
that the organization possessed. The bulletin keeps the 
members in close touch with association affairs and lets 
cach one feel that he belongs to an active organization. 
‘No member can now say that he hears from the secre- 
tary only when his dues are payable or a convention is 
pending,’’ said Secretary Jones, ‘‘ because the existence 
of the bulletin is a frequent means of communication.’’ 

He related that many of the members retain the bulle- 
tin as legal reference, because the cases cited are of 
practical use and are not the broad, general legal ques 
tions affecting them in but a most general sense. He 
said that each legal reference was a real one and not a 
hypothetical question and its answer. 

‘“The usefulness of the bulletin can be increased im- 
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mensely if the members will consent to write articles 
giving their experience with various problems of the 
material dealer’s business,’’ said Secretary Jones. 

He said the traffic column of the bulletin should not 
be overlooked by any of the members, 

The report called attention to the membership list 
and buyers’ guide, saying that it had grown from a mere 
list of names, with another list of what were termed ad- 
vertisements, into a really valuable compilation. The 
guide section had grown constantly, he said, the first 
edition having merely forty-nine heads while the issue of 
Mebruary 1, which has not yet been printed, has prae- 
tically 175. He emphasized the fact that this does not 
mean that the limit has been reached, as it is the aim 
to make the guide so complete that it will replace per- 
sonal lists. The value of the list in the guide is that 
every advertiser has, so to speak, been voted on or 
passed an entrance examination, for every one has been 
found reliable. Secretary Jones declared that advertise- 
meats were not solicited indiscriminately but only after 
one or more members had reported that the wholesale: ‘s 
voods were satisfactory, his business methods satisfae- 
iory, his system of adjusting disputes satisfactory, and, 
in general, that he is a desirable man to do business 
with. 

‘*Now one thing remains to make this guide a sue 
cess,’’ said Secretary Jones, ‘‘and that is, that the mem- 
hers ask the advertisers for quotations. You are not 
urged to buy of them, but merely to give them a fair 
chance to supply you. They advertise in the guide in 
good faith, expecting that as the official association pub 
lication, the members will consult it.’’ 

He said that members have been supplied with stick 
ers to facilitate the checking up of advertisements. Sec 
retary Jones further gave in brief the benefits that come 
from the guide. i 

The report of the secretary declared that the effort 
to gain 100 new members during 1913 had failed dis 
mally, but had not caused a disheartenment among the 
officials, as it is going to be the aim to add 100 new 
members in 1914 in addition to the number the asso- 
ciation fell short in 1913. 
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‘*We can succeed,’’ said Secretary Jones, ‘‘ because we 
have something to offer. If associations formerly were 
handicapped because all they had to sell was a vague in- 
fluence that in some mysterious way was supposed to 
bring $10 worth of benefit, then the associations of 
today, if they are to live, must have something definite 
to seli. The old idea of ‘supporting’ the association, as 
it was called, must give way to the new idea of buying 
definite service that can be defended in argument just as 
you would argue the good points of everything you sell 
from your own place of business. The idea boiled down 
in one word is ‘service.’ This association is selling 
service no retailer can afford to be without and we are 
constantly on the lookout for more service.’ 

Secretary Jones declared that the plan book proposi- 
tion is a step in the direction of more service and that a 
collection department, which is under consideration, is 
still another, an advertising department is not an impos- 
sibility, while a purchasing department is not wholly 
chimerical. He declared that members of the association 
should get an idea into their minds that the association 
must furnish positive service and that new lines will 
open up constantly. ‘‘These additional services all add 
to the cost,’’ declared Secretary Jones, ‘‘but the asso- 
ciation has over 1,000 first class retailers in the State as 
members, to say nothing of the builders’ supply dealers 
who are legitimate members of the organization, and the 
financial burden is not above the ability of the dealers 
to bear.’’?’ He added that just as soon as the non-mem- 
bers realized that the members were getting something 
worth having they would gladly come into the associa- 
tion and receive the benefits also. 

On the subject of traveling, Secretary Jones declared 
that the reason more new members were not obtained in 
1913 was because of the inability to call on non-members. 
He said that he, as secretary, should be on the road half 
the time calling on old members to learn conditions and 
on non-members to interest them in the association. 
‘<To put it concisely, we are in the position of the manu- 
facturing establishment having a well-equipped factory 
but no selling foree,’’ declared Secretary Jones. ‘‘ Make 
it possible to have this selling force and the marketing 
of our goods will be a suecess from the start. The way 


to make this possible is to pay your dues promptly. We 
can not go ahead incurring expenses with no funds to 
meet them. If you are not in position to pay your 
dues, say so when your bill is received and that will end 
it. If no response is received it is impossible to tell 
whether a member means to pay or not; most do pay at 
some iime during the year, but all should get into the 
habit of paying promptly.’’ 

Secretary Jones called attention to the fact that so 
far his report had made no mention of the old work of 
the association, but he reminded the members that every- 
thing the association ever did that was worth doing it 
does today. He stated that the fact that over 500 
members found the association worth their support 
proves that they got some benefit and that adding to that 
benefit the departments mentioned, all members would 
easily be able to discern the broader scope that the asso- 
ciation has today. 

In closing, Secretary Jones thanked the officers, diree- 
tors and members for their hearty support and codpera- 
tion. He said that the codperation he had received in 
the association was highly gratifying to him and incited 
encouragement to greater efforts during the coming year, 
should the members decide to continue him as their see- 
retary. 

**Remember above all else,’’ said Secretary Jones, 
‘‘that you are the association and that the secretary is 
merely your employee. You do not belong to his associa- 
tion but he is an employee of your association. The 
burden of support rests upon the members and it is their 
duty to support the secretary.’’ 

Secretary Jones’ concluding remark was that if mem- 
bers could not support the secretary they should get rid 
of him and choose one that they could, as it was only 
through loyalty that the secretary was able to do the 
work that was assigned him. ; 

Before Mr. Fogleman made his talk on ‘‘ Business 
Efficiency,’’ Nell Townsend-Hinchliff, of Galesburg, 
sang five beautiful soprano solos. The solos were: 
‘*Love’s Way’’—Lohr; ‘‘ His Lullaby’’—Carrie Jacobs 
Bond; ‘‘Daddy’s Sweetheart’’—Liza Lehmann; ‘‘The 
Rosary ’’—Nevin, and ‘‘Legitimate Doubts’’—Sippell. 
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The beautiful voice of Mrs. Hinchliff found favor and 
appreciation with all the members. 


Business Efficiency. 
Mr. Fogleman opened his address by briefly review- 
ing the changes which had occurred in human relation- 
ships. 


At first might made right. Later mind began to dominate 
over brute force and the men who knew the most about the 
thing for which they were fighting had the right to it. That 
age gave way to the time when an ethical relationship was 
established between human beings, the age of Magna Charta; 
when the doctrine of “caveat emptor’ no longer prevailed 
but when men were looked upon as human beings with equal 
rights. That, however, in itself is not sufficient. You would 
not want a man today to treat you as simply a human being 
with equal rights. Humanity had to rise to the level of 
that wonderful principle, but that does not satisfy us today 
as business men. The age of learning had to give way to 
the age of wisdom. You are not simply human beings with 
equal rights but you are my brothers and sisters no less 
truly than the brothers and sisters born of my father and 
mother. The wise man realizes that everything he does to 
down you downs himself. We must come together, and the 
individual who imagines he can stand alone is on a tobog- 
gan. He is like the colored woman Booker Washington tells 
about meeting on the street to whom he said, “Aunty, where 
are you going so early this morning?’ She answered, “Mis- 
tah Washington, I’se done bin whar I’se goin’.”” Their future 
is behind them. They are dead, but not yet buried. We 
have got to come to this realization sooner or later, that 
not only the individual who stands alone but the institution 
that tries to do business on its own footing is on the tobog- 
gan also. We must come together and talk things over. 
Because why? There are no secrets in success. You may 
earry on your business behind closed doors all you want to; 
you will be the loser. The principles that underlie the busi- 
ness world today have always existed and it is up to you 
to learn these principles and to work in harmony with them. 
To that degree you ‘must be successful as individuals and 
as institutions. In the degree that we violate those laws, in 
that degree we fail. 

Exchange of Ideas Good. 


Now I believe that we are of one mind that this conven- 
tion, this association, is good, this exchange of ideas and of 
thoughts. There are thoughts some of you will not express 
but everybody is bound to acknowledge them. I am catching 
thoughts as I stand here from almost everybody in the audi- 
ence. I know there are some who are taking what I am 
saying with a grain of salt. I know there are some who are 
vibrating with me harmoniously,» but you cannot be in any 
body of men very long before you find out whether they 
are vibrating with you or not. 


Every institution is represented by three concentri¢ circles 
The outer circle is that of business ability; the next is that 
of salesmanship and the inner is that of service, power to 
serve to the end of satisfaction and profit to both buyer 
and seller. No transaction is just unless profitable to both 
parties. ‘‘He who would be greatest among you, let him 
be the servant of all.’’ The science of business-is the science 
of service. He profits most who serves best. 

In these two definitions you will notice two subjects, 
power and prout; the power of creating permanent and prof 
itable patronage. That is the body of every business institu 
tion. In every such institution there are four departments, 
the executive, financing, producing and selling. To what 
end must these departments work? ‘To the end of making 
permanent and profitable patrons. 

The speaker then related having been called in to in 
vestigate an institution which was losing money. He 
was expected to take two days or more in his investi 
gation but found the difficulty within two hours. The 
four departments were working like this (holding out 
his hand with fingers outstretched and separated). No 
effective blow could be struck with the hand in that 
position. Each of the four fingers had some strength, 
but it was only when the hand was closed and the 
thumb closed over the fingers, uniting them but not 
pressing them, that a mighty blow could be given. 

Absolute Harmony Is Necessary. 

You can get from this the thought of why the institution 
that stands alone is on the toboggan. I want to see the day 
when we can unite as lumbermen, as builders’ supply people, 
into a great big body. There are ideas in San Francisco 
and in New York that we need in Chicago, ideas here they 
need there and in Europe and the world over. To be suc 
cessful the four departments must work in absolute har- 
mony. Not always can you place the blame on the selling 
department. It is true there are salesmen who puff them 
selves up and say, “If it were not for us what would become 
of the institution?” All the other departments, the executive, 
the financing, the producing, could say the same thing. They 
must all work together for the purpose of making permanent 
and profitable patrons. The patron does not become profitable 
until he is permanent; he does not become permanent until 
you have given him quality of goods and excellence of serv 
ice. Until then you cannot render satisfaction and that 
makes repeaters, the permanent patron. There are individ 
uals who somehow or other do not recognize these laws. 
They are eternal and are binding upon us, whether we accept 
them or not. There are certain laws that govern health 
You must think right, you must breathe right, you must 
drink right, you must exercise right, you must cleanse right, 
you must eat right, you must relax right, you must recreate 
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right, you must sleep right. These laws of health are bind 
ing upon you, whether you accept them or not. They were 
created long ago and have simply been discovered by God's 
own people. To violate those laws you are bound to suffer. 
Those laws are revealed in physiology and if you go 
down to a premature grave physidlogy cannot excuse you, 
cannot forgive you. You are going to suffer in the degree 
that you violate. 

The same thing is true in the business world. There are 
laws continually binding upon us and we want to discover 
what they are. The first is, that to be successful you must 
know yourself; second, you must know your business; third, 
you must know human nature; fourth, you must know the 
psychology of selling. In every transaction there are four 
factors, the salesman, the goods, the customer and the sale 
itself. All the knowledge in the business world can be 
classified into those four factors. A great deal of knowl- 
edge has already been classified. To be successful you must 
know yourself. ‘Analysis’ is the greatest word in the Eng 
lish language. If you can analyze a man’s question, you can 
answer it. The answer is in the question. If you can 
analyze an objection you can answer it. The answer is in 
the objection. If you can analyze this table you can sell it. 


The Successful Salesman. 


The successful salesman—who is he; what is he? We 
are all much alike; we differ only in degree of development 
What is there to the salesman, the party of the first part? 
He is first body and then mind. You see the body, not the 
part that makes the sale at all. The mind knows, feels 
and wills. These particular muscles can be developed as 
readily as the muscles of the arms. A man’s brain is plas 
tic; it is not plaster. Age has nothing to do with the elas 
ticity of a man’s nervous system. Someone has said, ‘You 
cannot teach an old dog new tricks.” All right, let’s not be 
a dog; let’s be a human being. 

The body itself will repay attention. Thinking does not 
begin in the head but in the body. One authority argues 
plausibly that the bodily fiber strikes through to the brain 
A great deal of this pessimism in business is traceable to 
poor health. I don’t care what your ideals may be, if this 
body gives out there is nothing doing. One great factor in 
success is health. Mr. Harriman was not a success. His 
ideal was to unite all the railroads of the country, but be 
fore he carried it out this old camel of a body laid down 
and died on him. You must attain your ideal and you can 
not do it unless you have health. How many of you get 
tired from 3 o’clock on? ‘The second you become tired you 
are going toward the sick pole. I haven't felt tired in 
seven years. If I did I would soon have a doctor. We are 
burning up millions of cells in an hour's work. If you burn 
up more cells than your body produces you are going toward 
the sick pole. We are somewhere between health and sick 
ness this afternoon. 

If you take the mind and develop its muscles as you would 
develop the muscles of the arm you gain ability. Ability is 
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what the business world is buying today. I am_ showing 

you how to increase the efficiency of every man. The busi- 

ness world is paying for the man who can think quickly 
and clearly, remember accurately and imagine constructively. 

Some of us salesmen sometimes step into the presence of a 

man and we put up our argument and then when walking 

down the street we say, “Oh, pshaw! if only I had said 
this,” but it is too late. In answering your correspondence, 
in writing your advertisements, you must think clearly. 

Now we have got the man of ability and endurance but 
we want more. ‘The jails are full of men as bright as 
Socrates and as strong as Hercules. We must have the emo- 
tive qualities. These make for reliability. There is not a 
man here today who is not so reliable that he cannot grow 
more reliable. We can grow to the degree that these quali- 
ties will stand by us in cases of emergency. People are dis- 
honest because their mental muscle of honesty has shriveled. 
It must be terrible to tell a lie when you are truthful and 
it must be as hard to be loyal when a man is really disloyal. 

But a man who has health, ability and reliability may still 
not be a success. You must have the willing quality. You 
have heard it said that there are men who have a wishbone 
where they should have a backbone. It is not what we wish 
to do, but what we act upon. 

Salesman Must Know His Goods. 

Now we come to the goods; you must know your goods. 
There is nothing that enables you to study a proposition so 
much as analysis. The forester judges the tree by its roots, 
its branches, its bark, its rings, its color, form and propor- 
tions. You must know your goods in the same way. ; 

You must also know your customer. It is a mighty thing 
to be able to step into a man’s office and tell by looking at 
him which of the seven classifications he belongs in. If 
you know that, you have three-fourths of your sale. It pays 
to study men because the sale is made in the mind of the 
customer. In his mental process there will be four steps 
before he decides to separate from the money and take what 
you want to sell. There must be, first, favorable attention ; 
then you must get his interest, say something that will prove 
to his profit; then there is desire and finally action. 

Outside of psychology there is nothing to business, because 
you are dealing not in lumber, you are dealing with the 
minds and hearts of men. All of these things go to make 
up efficiency. Efficiency is the ability to do the right thing 
at the right time in the right way by the right individual. 
Efficiency determines the personality of your institution. 
That personality is determined by eight factors. There is, 
first, knowledge of yourself; second, knowledge of your busi- 
ness; third, knowledge of your competitor; fourth, knowl- 
edge of human nature; fifth, knowledge of the psychology 
of selling; sixth, efficiency of production; seventh, knowl- 
edge of the particular individual with whom you are going 
to deal; eighth, knowledge of general business conditions. 

Under the seventh heading the speaker told a story 
of how in Pittsburgh he studied a customer for five 
weeks before ever going into his office. He lived at 
the same hotel with him, ate at the same table, knew 
his social and religious affiliations, and even what time 
he retired at night and arose in the morning. When 
he finally called upon his customer he closed within 
two and one-half hours a sale of refrigerator cars 
amounting to $92,500. 

The Selling Power. 

Selling is the power to persuade a prospective customer to 
think as you think, not as he thinks. Of course, he thinks 
wrong about your proposition or you would not need to see 
him. You have got to get your man in harmony with the 
truth, and if you know a man should have your goods and 
he does not agree with you, he has come to a hasty or a 
false, or an illogical, or prejudiced judgment. As to a knowl- 
edge of business conditions, when the customer hesitates to 
close a sale because of a lack of faith in the future, the 
salesman should have such a general knowledge of affairs 
that he can say and prove it. “Don’t you know that there 
will be no depression until 1916 and that will be very 
slight ?”’ 

The speaker said that means that we have got to 
get business in 1914 and 1915 and that the time is ripe 
for it. Every salesman should have a_ thorough 
knowledve of the minerals, cotton and grain conditions. 

In concluding the speaker said that confidence is 
the basis of all human relationships. Confidence 
brings influence; influence brings business; business 
brings success. Success is the attainment of the prac- 
ticable ideal. The salesman whose ideal is to sell 
$10,000 worth of goods in a given time is not success- 
ful if he sells only $9,000. The successful man must 
have health, money, honor and power of adaptability. 
In closing the speaker wished to all his hearers and 
to the association the highest measure of happiness for 
1914. 

At the conclusion of the talk of Mr. Fogleman, 
President Hall announced his committee appointments, 
which were as follows: 

Resolutions—Scott Johnson, Rankin; C. O. Foulke, Ma- 
comb; F. L. Hill, Danville; M. A. Saunders, Kewanee, 
and P. T. Langan, Cairo. 

Nominations—R. F. Paddock, Pana; H. H. Halliday, 
Cairo; D. L. Berry, Amboy; Frank Masher, DeKalb, and 
T. J. McGrath, Polo. 

Legislation—E. M. Stotlar, Marion; J. W. Mackemer, 
Peoria; Charies 1. Schwartz. Naperville; Frank D. 
Lawrence, Geneva, and N. 8S. Goodell, Virginia. 

Auditine—W. F. Stevens, LaSalle: L. M. Bayne, Ottawa: 
H. E. Leach, Joliet; Elmer F. Hunter, Chillicothe, and 
T. J. Birmingham, Galena. 

Following the committee announcements, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hincheliff sang two duets, the ‘‘ Prison Scene 
and the ‘‘ Dungeon Scene’’ from the opera ‘‘I] Trova- 
tore,’’ the singing again being received with much 
applause. 

Incidents in a Long Career. 


President Hall then introduced George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary emeritus of the association, in words that 
paid fitting tribute to the long and honorable career of 
Mr. Hotchkiss, who is known personally to hundreds of 
lumber dealers and beloved by all. Mr. Hotchkiss 
received an enthusiastic greeting and it was a long 
moment before he could begin on account of the hand- 
clapping. In beginning his talk on ‘‘Incidents in a 
Long Career,’’ Mr. Hotchkiss declared that it was 
rather a difficult task to crowd into a 20-minute talk 
a relation of important incidents that had occurred 
in his life of 83 vears, 67 of which had been passed 
in the lumber industry. He told of the early sawmills, 
when the mill owner got his supply from farmers and 
took as pay, part of the sawed product, and traced 
the development he had witnessed down until today 
when sawmills are able to saw with a daily capacity 
of 750,000 feet. 


Mr. Hotchkiss said his first lumber experience was 
67 years ago when he went to work for his father at 
New Haven, Conn., in a yard that had been established 
by his father in 1808. After spending two years as 
a clerk at the yard, he got the ‘‘California fever,’’ he 
said. He described as the best investment his father 
ever made in him the $700 necessary to send him around 
the Horn to the gold fields of the Golden State; not 
from the standpoint of the gold that he might have 
found, but tor the roughing life that he went through, 
giving him an insight into the new world and new 
fields of endeavor. He said that in those early days 
eastern people thought nothing but Indians existed 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, and facetiously 
added that some of the people down East still had the 
same impression. 

Mr. Hotchkiss then dwelt upon the period of his life 
when 10 years were spent in Canada and 17 years in 
the Saginaw Valley in Michigan, and told of lumber 
conditions and output in those days. He came to Chi- 
cago in 1877, he said, and shortly afterward became 
secretary of the Chicago Lumber Exchange. He told 
of changes since that time concerning Chicago as a 
great lumber mart. He told how at the solicitation 
of the late W. B. Judson he made a speech at a banquet 
at the old Tremont House in Chicago in 1880, and how 
out of that speech grew the Illinois Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of which the present organization is successor. 

Mr. Hotchkiss told of the history that he is now 
writing of his life, as the days he now spends at the 
office of the association give him plenty of time for 
such a work and his hope was that he could complete 
it and lumber dealers present would have an oppor- 
tunity to read it before he passed to the beyond. He 
proudly held up his secretary emeritus medal and de- 
scribed himself as the only secretary emeritus of any 
commercial organization in the world. He told of early 
conditions that had prevailed in association work and 
how there had been a gradual elevation to a higher 
plane until now association activities are of a high 
and effective type. 

Before closing he paid high tribute to Secretary 
Jones and his association accomplishments during the 
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last three years, and declared that the only fault he 
had to find with Mr. Jones was that the association 
electric light bill was too high, due to the extra hours 
that the present secretary puts in forwarding the in- 
terests of the members. In closing he expressed a 
wish that he may be present at the annual conventions 
for many years to come, and as he left the platform 
many members shook his hand and willed that his wish 
come true. 

The initial session adjourned following an announce- 
ment of President Jones that the motion pictures of 
Pacific coast lumbering operations expected to be pre- 
sented at the close of the opening session would be 
shown on Thursday. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. 


Attendance at the second day’s proceedings Wednes- 
day afternoon was larger than on Tuesday and a pro- 
gram of unusual interest was carried out. Fred J. 
Cassidy, who possesses a splendid baritone voice, gave 
two encores to his first rendition. 

Secretary Jones announced the inability of L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., to be present to discuss 
‘The Business Outlook,’’ but declared that perhaps 
Mr. Boyle was doing more good for the members as 
retailers by his absence than if present, as he was in 
the South looking after matters that have to do with 
what. the retailers desire to have incorporated in 
changes that the present administration expects to 
make in the Sherman antitrust law. He read a greet- 
ing from the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
and then said that the juniors present ‘would become 
the guests Thursday of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, that organization having mapped out a 
program of entertainment for them. When Secretary 
Jones had concluded with his announcements, moving 
pictures ‘‘From Tree to Trade,’’ showing the opera- 
tions of the Long-Bell Lumber Company at Bonami, 
La., were presented through the courtesy of that 
company. 


Explanation of the “Income Tax.” 


Attorney Elmer H. Adams, member of the legal firm 
that is counsel for the association, addressed the con- 
vention on ‘‘The Income Tax.’’ Following Mr. Adams’ 
talk he was asked many questions by the members as 
to various provisions of the new income tax law, and 
his talk and discussion following proved one of the 
valuable features of the annual meeting. Facts which 
were presented by Attorney Adams, and upon which 
he elaborated during his talk were as follows: 


The Income Tax to Be Paid by Individuals on So-Called 
Normal Income. 
($38,000 to $20,000 per annuin.) 

By inference, no return is required from persons in re 
ceipt of incomes (net as defined in act) under $3,000. 

To Be Paip By.—The tax is payable by citizens (both 
resident and non-resident) and alien residents; non-resident 
aliens pay tax on business and property in the United States. 
(A. subdivision 1.) 

Amounts.—One percent on gross annual income derived 
from ail sources, less specified deductions mentioned below. 
The principal of gifts, life insurance and bequests is ex- 
cepted. (B. subdivision 1.) 

DrDUCTIONS.—Necessary expense of conducting business 
(not personal or living expenses). 

Annual interest paid on indebtedness. 

All national, state and city taxes (not local assessments). 

Actual losses in trade from fire, storm and shipwreck not 
compensated for. 

Worthless debts charged off. 

Wear and tear of property employed in business not com- 
pensated for; value of permanent improvements not allowed. 

Dividends received from stock of corporations (includes 
dividends on insurance premiums). 

Income upon which tax has been withheld at the source. 

Income on obligations of the United States or any state 
or city. (B. subdivision 1.) 

A definite deduction of $3,000 and an additional $1,000 in 
case of a married man living with his wife or a married 
woman with husband, except that only one $4,000 deduction 
is allowed on the aggregate income of husband and wife. 
(C. subdivision 1.) 

PERIOD COVERED.—-The calendar year (ending December 
31) except in 1913, when the period is from March 1 (10 
months), when a deduction on a five-sixths basis is allowed. 
(D. subdivision 1.) 


_ ReEPORTS.—Prepared by all taxpayers having net annual 
income of over $3,000 on March 1 of each year and filed 
with the collector of internal revenue in resident or business 
district setting forth specifically the gross annual income 
and stating deductions, 

REPORTS FROM TRUSTEES.—AIl fiduciaries make returns; 
the return of one is sufficient, and no return required if net 
income is under $3,000. 

REPORTS AND WITHHOLDING BY PAYER OF INCOME>—AII per- 
sons, fiduciaries, corporations and others paying out annual 
sums of $3,000, subject to tax, or over, must withhold the 
income tax, make a return on behalf of the payee and pay 
same to the Government on all sums paid out after Novem 
ber 1, 19153. On the sums paid between March 1, 1913, and 
November 1, 1913, a personal return is required. 

PARTNER'S RETURN.—A partner is liable for the return 
and payment of the income on his individual share, but the 
firm must make a return if required. 

UNIVERSAL DEDUCTIONS.—No return or tax is required on 
dividends arising from stock in corporations paying the usual! 
tax. This covers the ordinary corporate stock. Applies to 
normal tax only (incomes less than $20,000). 

ReEporRT OF PAYEE.—No further return is required by the 
payee if he has no income except that. upon which the tax 
is paid at the source. 

ForM OF REpoRT.—-The return must be under oath and 
the taxpayer is required to show cause why the taxes should 
not be increased in cases of alleged underestimated income; 
an appeal may be taken to the commissioner of internal 
revenue. The taxpayer will be notified of the amount of the 
tax on June 1, and payment is due on June 30. (E. sub- 
division 1.) 

PENALTY.—On sums unpaid after June 30, 5 percent is 
added and 1 percent per month, except in case of death, in- 
sanity or insolvency. On refusal or neglect to report or the 
presentation of a fraudulent report within three years on 
information obtained, the amount of the tax is due immedi- 
— upon notification and the penalty is added after 10 
days. 

REPORTS AND WITHHOLDING BY PAYER OF INCOME,—AIl 
persons, firms, corporations, etc. (including lessees and mort- 
gagees paying annual sums exceeding $3,000, except divi- 
dends on stock), must make report. withhold the amount 
of the tax and pay it on behalf of the payee. The address 
of the payee must be given. 

DEDUCTIONS UNDER THIS HrAD.~—-Notices of claim for the 
extra $1,000 and other deductions must be presented to em- 
ployers and other payers of income thirty days before March 
1 of any year, and this is made a part of payer's return on 
behalf of the payee. The income in that case will not be 
reduced at the source by the amount of the tax on this 
sum. On extra deductions (including the $1,000) the payee 
can make personal return to the district and apparently a 
refund will be made by the Government direct. 

Otherwise the employer or other payer of income would 
have to be put in possession of all the private affairs of his 
employee or payee. 

PENALTY.—A fraudulent claim for the $1,000 exemption 
involves a penalty of $300. 


REPORT ON BEHALF OF OTHERS.—Report can be filed by 
anyone with knowledge of the facts in case of the sick, 
insane or absent. 

WITHHOLDING BY PAYER ON BONDS, MORTGAGES ETC. IN 
Any AMmMoOUNT.—The income tax of persons only, on any 
amount, is withheld at the source or by the payer in the 
United States on 

(1) Interest on bonds, mortgages or deeds of trust ete. 
of corporations, joint stock companies or associations and 
insurance companies. 

(2) Interest payments on bonds of foreign countries and 
foreign mortgages (not payable in the United States). 

(3) Payment of dividends or interest on obligations of 
foreign corporations engaged in business in foreign coun- 
tries. Collectors of foreign coupon checks or bills of ex- 
change must be licensed. Benefits of exemption allowed by 
filing claim. 

PENALTY.—For refusal or neglect to make a return a 
penalty of from $20 to $1,000 is imposed. For a fraudulent 
return the penalty is not to exceed $200 or imprisonment for 
a year. 

REPORTS NON-ACCESSIBLE TO OTHERS.—Records are only 
open to inspection on order of President under his approval 
of rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. (Sec. 3187.) Employees of the United 
States and other persons are subject to a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 or imprisonment, or both, for divulging the contents 
of any income tax record. An employee is dismissed. 


SpeciaL Tax.—A list under oath must be furnished to 
the collector of the district of all special taxable objects 
before March 1 (in cases other than the Income Tax, July 
31). The taxpayer may consent to the making of a list by 
the collector. The list may be requested by mail. Officers 
may summon others to assist. (Sec. 3173). In that event 
the collector makes up a list and assesses all taxes not shown 
to be paid by revenne stamps and adds 100 percent to the 
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tax, and in case the original list supplied is fraudulent, 
50 percent. (Sec. 3176). 

STAMPS AND RECEIPTS.—Taxes, except where receipted 
for by engraved stamp or adhesive stamp, must be receipted 
for in writing or a printed receipt furnished. Separate 
receipts where requested. Debtor can surrender receipt to 
creditor upon full receipt. (K. subdivision 1.) 

JURISDICTION.—Jurisdiction is conferred upon the District 
Court of the United States for the district to which any 
person is summoned. (L. subdivision 1.) 


The Income Tax to Be Paid by Individuals on Annual 
Incomes Exceeding Twenty Thousand ($20,000) Dollars. 


In addition to the normal income tax there is assessed 
upon the net income of every individual the following : 

1 percent per annum on net income of $20,000-$50,000. 

2 percent per annum on net income of $50,000-$75.000. 

$ percent per annum on net income of $75,000-$100,000. 

4 percent per annum on net income of $100,000-$250,000. 

5 percent per annum on net income of $250,000-$500,000. 

6 percent per annum on net income upon an amount the 
total of which exceeds $500,000. 


All provisions in reference to normal income with refer- 
ence to levy, assessment and collection applied. 

In determining the net income for the purpose of the addi- 
tional tax no deduction of $3,000 is made. 

Report.—-The report or return for additional income as- 
sessment must include the net income from all sources, cor- 
porate or otherwise, under rules to be prescribed by the 
commissioner of internal revenue. All income from incor- 
porations, whether distributed or not, should be included. 
Gains permitted to accumulate in holding companies or to 
accumulate beyond réasonable period of business are prima 
facie evidence of a fraudulent purpose; if the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall so certify it shall be considered as evi- 
dence. Upon request a list of the profits and the names 
of the persons entitled thereto from the corporation must 
be forwarded. 


Income Tax to Be Paid by Corporations. 


AMOUNT.—The so-called normal tax (1 percent on the 
income) is to be paid by corporations on the net income, less 
specified deductions. 

Note that the so-called additional tax is not levied on 
corporations, but that the former $5,000 exemption has been, 
by inference, abolished. 

INCLUDES.—-These provisions do not include partnerships, 
labor or agricultural organizations, mutual savings banks, 
trustees, cemeteries operated for members and other insti- 
tutions operated for social welfare. 

Nor Taxep.—Income from public utilities is not taxed. 
Income from public utility contracts, insofar as it would be 
a burden on the State, is not taxable, otherwise it is. 

DEDUCTIONS.—No specific sum deducted as in the case of 
individuals. Deduct: 

(1) Expenses of business. 

(2) All losses not compensated for, including reasonable 
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depreciation. (In the case of mines it is 5 percent of the 
gross value of the year’s output at the mine.) 

Insurance companies can deduct the net addition to re- 
serve funds and sums other than dividends paid on policy 
and annuity contracts. 

Mutual fire insurance companies requiring members to pay 
premium deposits on loss need not return as income refunds 
to policyholders, but report income from all other sources 
only, plus deposits retained for purposes other than the 
payments of losses and reinsurance reserves. 

Mutual marine insurance companies shall include in gross 
returns gross premium less amounts paid for reinsurance. 
but may deduct repayments to policyholders on account of 
premiums previously paid and interim interest. 

Life insurance companies shall not include as income cred- 
ited returns or rebated premiums, Payments required from 
assessed insurance companies, both domestic and foreign, are 
treated as payments to reserve funds. 

Banks. Deduct amounts paid as interest on deposits. 

(3) Interest on indebtedness not exceeding a sum equal 
to one-half of interest bearing indebtedness, plus paid up 
capital stock, or if no capital stock, the amount of interest 
paid on an indebtedness equivalent to the capital employed 
in the business at the close of the year. Total interest, 
however, may be deducted where secured by collateral con- 
sisting of articles dealt in by the concern. 

(4) Taxes, national, local and foreign may be deducted. 

TIME AND METHOD OF PAYMENT.—This year ends Decem- 
ber 31, except in the year 1913, when the period is from 
March 1 to December 13, with an exemption on a five-sixths 
basis. 

Fiscat Yrar.—A fiscal year may be designated as ending 
on the last day of any month on notice of thirty days given 
to the district collector. 

A return is required before March 1 of any year from 
calendar year corporations, and like returns from others 
within sixty days of the close of the fiscal year. 

ReEport.—Report must be under oath, signed by the presi- 
dent, vice president or other officer and its treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer, and filed with the collector of internal 
revenue for the district. The report must set forth: 

(1) Total amount of paid up capital stock of capital em- 
ployed in the business. 

(2) Total amount of bonded or other indebtedness. 

(3) Gross income (all sources, except the foreign corpora- 
tions show income from United States property and business 
only). 

(4) Ordinary and necessary expenses, rentals separate. 

(5) Losses sustained not compensated for by insurance ; 
depreciation itemized. 





(6) Insurance companies can deduct the net addition to 
reserve funds and sums other than dividends paid on policy 
and annuity contracts. 


(7) Mutual fire insurance companies, requiring members 
to pay premium deposits on loss, need not return as income 
refunds to policyholders, but report income from all other 
sources only, plus deposits retained for purposes other than 
the payment of losses and reinsurance reserves. 

(8) Mutual marine insurance companies shall include in 
gross returns gross premiums, less amounts paid for rein- 
surance, but may deduct repayments to policyholders on 
account of premiums previously paid and interim interest. 

(9) Life insurance companies shall not include as income 
credited returns or rebated premiums. Payments required 
from assessed insurance companies. both domestic and for- 
eign, are treated as payments to reserve funds. 

(10) Banks deduct amounts paid as interest on deposits. 

(11) Interest on indebtedness not exceeding a sum equal 
to one-half of interest bearing indebtedness, plus paid up 
capital stock, or if no capital stock, the amount of interest 
paid on an indebtedness equivalent to the capital employed 
in the business at the close of the year. ‘Total interest, 
however, may be deducted where secured by collateral con 
sisting of articles dealt in by the concern. 

TAxES.—Taxes, national, local or foreign. 


When Attorney Adams left the platform Secretary 
Jones announced that, should any of the members de- 
sire to have additional questions answered, if they 
would write him he would turn the queries over to 
Attorney Adams and they would receive prompt atten- 
tion. At this point in the program Mr. Cassiday 
favored the members with a couple of solos. 

Louis L. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo., followed with a 
talk to the juniors, giving them some bits of good 
advice. He told their fathers what it meant to their 
boys to bring them to the larger cities during con- 
vention time. He admonished the fathers who failed 
to do that very thing and also those who neglected to 
bring their wives to the annual meetings. ‘‘Too many 
of us seem to be thinking about chasing after the 
almighty dollar to give much heed to our successors— 
our boys,’’ said Mr. Ott. ‘‘More of you should bring 
your young sons to these conventions. More of you 
should take your wives. Your wives are the ones that 
share your business cares and troubles at home all the 
year and they should come along with you and enjoy 
the same good time during the annual conventions that 
you lumber dealers do.’’ 
thanks were due to E. C. Hole, of the -—AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, for conceiving the Junior Day idea and 
forwarding the movement to make it a part of associa- 
tion conventions. 

‘*All the money and the brains in the world could 
not make the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the great lumber 
journal that it is,’’ continued Mr. Ott, ‘‘were it not 
for the fact it possessed men like the late J. E. Defe- 
baugh, the late Met L. Saley and Mr. Hole, who put 
their heart and spirit into noble movements such’ as 
these, and see that they develop into accomplishments. ’’ 

Mr. Ott then said that he came to the Chicago con- 
vention to lay before the members the plan originating 
at the recent Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
annual at Kansas City to erect a memorial to the late 
Met L. Saley—a memorial to a man who had been 
known to more lumbermen in the world than any other 
who has ever lived; a man whose writings had put 
thousands of dollars into the pockets of lumber deal- 
ers, and brotherly love worth millions into their hearts. 

‘‘Tf there were any lumber dealers who ever failed 
to read the articles of Met L. Saley,’’ continued Mr. 
Ott, ‘‘they were standing in their own light. Lum- 
bermen will never have another friend like him. I 
believe that every dealer who ever knew our dear 
friend Saley or read what he wrote desires to con- 
tribute to a memorial to that great man.’’ He added 
that the Southwestern association had named four as 
members of a Met L. Saley memorial committee, one 
from each State represented in the association, and it 
was the desire that the Illinois association name a 
member for the same committee. The suggestion was 
referred to the resolutions committee for a report. 

C. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, Ill., in paying a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Saley declared that a fitting 
thing to do would be the establishment of a room in 
some prominent hospital, as something of a memorial 
nature should be done to continue to do good as did 
Mr. Saley when he was alive. 


Junior Day Movement. 


President Hall, in introducing E. C. Hole, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, praised the Junior Day 
movement and presented Mr. Hole as the man who 
initiated it. Mr. Hole in beginning told how the 
idea of Junior Day originated with him, saying that 
about a year and a half ago he was the guest of a 
lumberman of the middle West and he had casually 
asked him about his boy. The reply was that the boy 
was working over in the yard of his competitor. ‘‘The 
next day I went around to the yard of that compet- 
itor,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘and asked about that boy. It 
bothered me why that boy was not working for his 
father. I was informed by the competitor that the 
boy was one of the best young men he ever knew and 
was doing fine work. I related the incident to a 
dealer in another State, and was told ‘You just come 
down to my yard and you will see my own sons work- 
ing there and not over in the other fellow’s yard.’ I 
did go to that yard and there were two sons being 
brought up in the lumber business and getting their 
training in the yard of their father. Those incidents 
gave me the Junior Day idea.’’ 

The speaker then made brief remarks to the juniors 
present, telling them what an honorable business the 
business of their fathers was and described the ways 
they could learn about that business. He advised 
them to know their fathers better, be their companions 
and do only the things of which their fathers might 
feel proud. He told them what it meant in life to 
choose good boyhood companions and the things in 
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boyhood that count for the making of honorable men 
when they grow up. 


Miscellaneous Topics. 

A round-table discussion on ‘‘The Good of the Or 
der,’’ led by W. E. Lyon, of Carthage, was the next 
feature of the program. Before starting the discussion 
Mr. Lyon asked all the members to stand and when 
standing that they all raise their arms above their 
heads. This little recreative act put the members in a 
fine mood for the discussion to follow. The first sub- 
ject to be considered was the dealer’s problem in 
handling cement profitably. The discussion on cement 
was led by Daniel Macknet, of Decatur, and it developed 
that dealers are now dissatisfied with present methods 
and a movement was started for greater codperation 
between manufacturers of cement and dealers. A com- 
mittee will be appointed to devise some plan that will 
be taken up with the manufacturers. E. S. Cheaney, 
of Petersburg, former president of the association, 
spoke on the ‘‘Buyer’s Guide.’’ He said that the 
publication of the guide was one of the best features 
of the association work. 

Joseph W. Paddock, of Pana, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, speaking on the ‘‘Finances of the Associa- 
tion,’’? urged greater efficiency through the prompt 
payment of dues by members, as the accomplishments 
of the organization depended upon the money on hand 
to maintain the departments of the association. When 
it was necessary for the secretary to obtain dues by 
writing letters, he said, it only acts as a robber of his 
time, which could be spent profitably in other direce- 
tions. 

Live Wires Form Club. 


‘¢The Live Wire Club’’ was the subject of W. F. 
Stevens, of LaSalle. His‘talk was so full of valuable 
suggestions that it resulted in starting a real ‘‘Live 
Wire Club,’’ which, it is believed, will gain many sup- 
porters among members of the association. He told 
how essential it was that all the members of the State 
pull together for the good of the association and that 
when any of the members failed in their duty it re 
sulted just as a ‘‘crossed wire’’ does with the telegraph 
and telephone companies—trouble until the defect is 
remedied. 
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President Hall asked to be relieved from the duties 
of the chair a moment as he desired to say something 
to the members concerning the necessity of such a 
club. He told how essential it was that the organiza- 
tion grow and a campaign be started for all the dealers 
in the State as members. He said that he was willing 
to give $25 or even more to a ‘‘Live Wire Club’’ fund, 
and he believed that many other members would do 
likewise. 

E. C. Hole told the members 
‘LUMBERMAN would support such 
contribution. The result of the 
such a plan will be worked by a committee to be ap- 
pointed later. The day’s program concluded with the 
presentation of moving pictures of eleven mills of the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, showing the dif- 
ferent stages in the manufacture of cement. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The moving picture exhibit of the Pacific logging, 
shingle and lumber operations, which had been crowded 
off the tail of the Tuesday afternoon program, was 
given a top-liner position on Thursday. E. H. Schafer, 
of Seattle, Wash., graphically described to his hearers 
the interesting scenes of forest and mill plant through 
which they were rapidly being whisked—sometimes too 
rapidly, as when the machine operator became excited at 
the novelty of the films and turned his crank too briskly. 
This magnificent set of pictures was enthusiastically 
received by the retailers and when Mr. Schafer intro- 
duced in one of the films John McMaster as the shingle 
mill operator who took the roof off his mill in order 
that there might be a proper lighting for the taking of 
the shingle views, that veteran shingle manufacturer 
was greeted with a salvo of applause that must have 
made his far western ears tingle, if there is any truth 
in the old adage. 

Following the motion picture entertainment Harry i 
Fogleman, whose address on business efficiency in the 
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opening session has already been reproduced at some 
length, gave a special request selection, not on the 
program, on the general subject of ‘‘Suggestion in 
Salesmanship.’’ Mr. Fogleman is one of the teachers 
in a salesmanship system and an entertaining talker 
upon this subject. He amplified interestingly his pre- 
vious analysis of the functions of the brain as the in- 
tellectual, emotive and the volitive, or deciding, by 
saying that the intellectual and emotive functions are 
secretaries which stand at the door of the king, the 
willing or deciding function. You can persuade a man 
to a decision through his reasoning or his emotions, or 
both. 

E. E. Tomlinson, of the Traftie Service Bureau, was 
then introduced to talk on the work of the traftic 
department. He explained thoroughly what can be 
accomplished in producing improved service and pre- 
venting overcharges by an efficient supervision of 
tratiic, and gave a number of illustrative incidents indi- 
cating the practical workings of the traftic department 
as a busines institution. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Tomlinson is at the head of an organization that 
offers this service to such clients as may desire it even 
though their individual requirements may be moderate, 
giving them the same efficiency in this regard that is 
secured by large institutions for their private traffic 
departments. 

At the conelusion of Mr. Tomlinson’s talk J. M. 
Lyon, of LaHarpe, Ill., sang Carrie Jacobs Bond’s 
song, ‘‘A Perfect Day.’’ J. W. Wescott, of the legal 
firm that is counsel for the association, in speaking on 
the subject ‘*The Legal Department,’’ confined his 
remarks to the Illinois lien law and the revision made 
in it during the last few months. He told the members 
what procedure was necesasry to make secure their 
liens, and the changes that made the act broad enough 
to cover lumber that is used in reénforced concrete 
construction work and also making it necessary for 
the owner or contractor to give the lumber dealer 
notice when a contract was made between them that 
waived the lien rights. This amendment, said the 
speaker, made it possible for the dealer to exercise his 
own judgment as to whether or not he desired to fur- 
nish material in cases where the lien right had been 
waived by an agreement between the owner and the 
contractor. He said that although the revised Illinois 
lien law had not been passed upon by the State supreme 
court, he believed it would stand a test in the courts 
beeause the revisions were modeled after the Pennsy]- 
vania lien law that had been attacked in the courts and 
had successtully withstood the attack. 

J. S. Kemper, of Chicago, spoke briefly on ‘‘ Casualty 
Insurance’’ and told what have been the results so 
tar in Ililnois with the workmen’s compensation law. 
His talk applied entirely to workingmen employed by 
lumber dealers, what were the rights of the workers 
under the law in case of injury, to what extent the law 
was a benefit to employers over the old way of litiga- 
tion in the courts in damage suits that workers had 
instituted as the result of injuries sustained. 

‘*The Traveling Salesman’’ was the subject of D. J. 
Daniels, of Springfield, Ill., who was president during 
the last year of the Central Association Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen. Mr. Daniels declared 
it his belief that the traveling salesman was a more 
essential factor in the trade than ever, and that today 
only the salesman with character and possessing the 
confidence of the dealer could succeed. He read the 
resolutions that were passed during the salesmen’s 
meeting expressing thanks of the organization to the 
Indiana and Illinois retailers for courtesy shown the 
salesmen and pledging the salesmen’s association to 
any movement of benefit to retail lumber dealers of 
either State. Following his talk, President Hall an- 
nounced the following special committee, which will ar- 
range a cooperative plan between the lumber dealers and 
the manufacturers of cement designed to improve con- 
ditions in the cement trade: W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle; 
H. H. Halliday, of Cairo; J. W. Paddock, of Pana; V. I. 
Vincent, of Ottawa, and N. E. Holden, of Danville. 

The report of the nominating committee naming the 
following as officers for the ensuing vear was adopted: 

President—L. M. Bayne, Ottawa 

Vice president—P. T. Langan, of Cairo 

New directors—E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, and Dan Mack- 
net, of Decatur. 

The report of the resolutions committee began with a 
complaint about the present official rules and specifica- 
tions governing red cedar shingles, causing misunder- 
standings between the retailer and wholesaler and 
manufacturer and asking that the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of Washington red cedar shingles remodel 
and simplify their grading rules and specifications in 
such a manner that there will be better grades and 
more uniformity in the manufacture of them. The 
resolutions also authorized the president to name a 
special committee to make arrangements for members 
who desire to attend the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco next year, that they may 
go in a party. One day of the exposition will be set 
aside as ‘‘The Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association Day.’’ Further financial support 
to the lumber dealer associations involved in litigation 
with the Government was pledged and endorsement given 
to the plah book proposition of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

A memorial resolution was passed paying tribute to 
the memory of Met L. Saley and the work he did for 
lumber dealers as the writer of the ‘‘Realm of the 
Retailer’’ department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The resolution extended sympathy of the association 
to the family, as it did to the families of the following 
who passed away during the last year: Ashley Eisler, 
Springfield, Ill.; Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. H. Schuck, Springfield, l1l., and J. D. Porter, of 
Kewanee, Ill. The association will later name a mem- 
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ber to the Saley memorial committee—a movement 
which was explained at the Wednesday session by 
Louis Ott. Thanks were extended to all those who 
participated in the program during the convention, 
the retiring officers for their efforts during the year, 
the lumber trade press, and to the management of the 
Hotel LaSalle. 

Betore the concluding session closed brief remarks 
were made by Mr. Bayne, the new president; P. T. 
Langan, of Cairo, new vice president, and E. M. Stot- 
lar and Dan Macknet, the new directors, each pledging 
his best efforts in furthering the work of the associa 
ation. Motion pictures of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany operations at Bonami, La., were again given be- 
fore the curtain was rung down on the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the association. 





ENTHUSIASTIC SILO MEETING. 

Twenty-two retail lumber dealers were the guests of 
A. Thorne Swift, sales manager of the silo department 
of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, at a luncheon 
Wednesday at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago. The luncheon 
was followed by an interesting discussion of the silo 
question and the codperative silo plan of the Weyer 
haeuser company. L. 8. Case, of the St. Paul office of 
the company, was also present. Mr. Case and Mr. Swift 
went into detail in explaining to the lumber dealer guests 
their silo plan. 

The dealers were told that the aim and purposes of the 
Weyerhaeuser company in its ‘‘Codperative silo move 
ment’’ were not to see how many silos ean be sold the 
dealer but how many silos the dealer can sell his eus 
tomers. It is the belief of the Weyerhaeuser people that 
the silo is the best weapon in the hands of the dealer to 
combat the growing tendency of customers to buy from 
foreign corporations and the plans of the company to 
aid the dealer to hold the business that properly belongs 
to him were outlined. The design of the Weyerhaeuser 
fir stave silo was fully explained, and the different grades 
in which it is furnished. The consensus of the dealers 
who attended the luncheon and meeting was that they 
had gained more silo information during the time they 
were guests of Mr. Swift than otherwise they had been 
able to gain for themselves. 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF ‘‘ATKINS PIONEERS.’’ 


A souvenir program and menu of the fifth annual 
banquet of the ‘‘ Atkins Pioneers,’’ held at the Spencer 
House in Indianapolis, Ind., on January 31, has been 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and is a 
pleasing memento of a notable event in the history of 
a notable concern. 

The ‘‘ Atkins Pioneers,’’ organized February 1, 1906, 
with a membership of sixty-two, is made up of em- 
ployees of E. C. Atkins & Co., who have been in the 
service of that concern for twenty years or more, 
either consecutively or in the aggregate. New mem- 
bers who become eligible are taken in at each annual 
meeting, and at this banquet six new names were added 
to the roll. 

Among the oldest employees is John H. Wilde, dean 
of the Pioneers, whose service began with the Atkins 
company in March, 1865. There are three who have 
seen from 41 to 45 years’ service: Charles F. Aumann, 
1870; Nelson C. Buch, 1873; George Hollins, sr., 1869. 
There are three who have been with the company 36 
to 40 years: James T. Dowling, 1875; Stephen A. D. 
Kessler, 1875; John Patterson, 1877. Heading the list 
of twenty-one who have seen 31 to 35 years of 
service is Henry C. Atkins, 1882, who is now president 
of the company. Among the thirty-seven who have 
served the company 26 to 30 years are noted Frank 
G, Atkins, 1885, and Nelson A. Gladding, 1887, Mr. 
Gladding now being vice president of the company. 
William Avery Atkins, superintendent, is in the list of 
forty-six serving 21 to 25 years, and in this list also 
is the name of Harvey Avery, who enlisted with the 
company in 1892. 

During 1913 seven members of ‘‘The Pioneers’’ were 
claimed by death, a total of twenty-one having died 
since the organization began. 

That there are 117 employees of E. C. Atkins & Co. 
who have been with that concern more than twenty 
years is an evidence of the cordial feeling existing be- 





tween employers and employed which has helped to 
make ‘‘Atkins’’ a familiar word wherever saws are 
used, 

At the annual banquet addresses were made by of- 
ficers of the company and employees, a bountiful menu 
was served, and a number of musical selections were 
rendered. During the course of the evening Vice Presi- 
dent Nelson A, Gladding read the following original 
poem entitled ‘‘Pioneers’’ and written especially for 
the ‘‘Atkins Pioneers’’ 


We've gathered here tonight, boys, 
To sing our songs of cheer 
And talk of all the good things 
That have blessed us through the year 
The year that’s past and gone, boys, 
Which makes us pause to think 
That each day we're getting nearer, 
Yes, nearer to the brink 
Where we shall pass beyond, boys, 
To that other, unknown bourne 
From which the fates decree 
No traveler can return. 
So while we all rejoice, boys, 
In the pleasures of tonight, 
And clasp each others’ hands with 
A grasp that’s true and right, 
Let's not forget to stop, boys, 
For a moment midst our cheer 
And for the boys who've left us 
Shed an earnest, heartfelt tear. 
And let us bow our heads, boys, 
In a silent prayer of love 
For those we miss so sadly 
As they look down from above. 
They are resting from their work, boys, 
Of the twenty or more years 
That they journeyed on with us, 
And they still are PIONEERS. 


MISSOURI OUSTER REHEARING REFUSED 


Supreme Court, However, Retains Jurisdiction and 
Decree of Ouster May Be Suspended and 
Fines Reduced. 











JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The Missouri Supreme 
Court this afternoon refused to grant a rehearing of its 
ouster decree against certain lumber companies charged 
With violating the State antitrust laws, or to modify its 
judgment under which eleven companies were ordered 
unconditionally to leave the State. 

The exact effect of the decision of the court, however, 
is uncertain, for Chief Justice Lamm refused to explain 
it, saving that the decree spoke for itself. A clause in 
the decree by which the supreme court retains jurisdic 
tion of the lumber cases has created an impression among 
attorneys here that if the companies pay the fines assessed 
against them and demonstrate that they will obey the 
laws in the future, the decree of ouster will be suspended, 
or, at least, that the court will not enforee the ouster 
while the companies are on good behavior. 

The decree of the court announced this afternoon 
follows: 

The several motions for rehearing and the several motions 
for the modifications of judgment herein, baying been seen 
and having been heard by this court and considered, they 
are overruled, but this court reserves jurisdiction of the 
cases and all respondents. 

Opinions Regarding Decree. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 11.—Attorneys who have 
been following the lumber ouster case closely feel certain 
that the clause in the supreme court’s order retaining 
jurisdiction in the cases, although the motion for a re- 
hearing is overruled, means that the tribunal is consider- 
ing some modification of the decree—probably the sus 
pension of the ouster and possibly the remission of a 
part of the heavy fines that accompanied the ouster. 

The usual procedure when a motion for a rehearing is 
overruled is not to retain jurisdiction, but to make that 
the final order in the case so far as the supreme court is 
concerned, 

One attorney pointed out today that it would not be 
necessary to retain jurisdiction in order to enforce the 
penalties as the State has ample power to levy on prop 
erty to collect the fines and also to expel the companies 
without retaining jurisdiction. Also it is pointed out 
that if the court surrendered jurisdiction it would not 
be within its power to modify the judgment in the pro- 
ceeding unless such action were taken in the present 
term of the court that will have ended in April. It looks 
very much as if the supreme court had retained a string 
to the case so that it would be possible to suspend the 
ouster and also to modify the fines if such action be 
considered advisable. In the case of the Harvester ouster 
several years ago the court, after overruling a motion for 
a rehearing, not only suspended the ouster but reduced 
the fine from $50,000 to $25,000. 

Several of the lumbermen involved in the case are 
attending the meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in New Orleans. It was therefore impos- 
sible for them to confer with their counsel, but attorneys 
connected with the case intimated very strongly that 
the next move in the matter will be to file a petition for 
a suspension of the ouster and for a modification of the 
fines. An opening for such a petition is left by the 
clause retaining jurisdiction. That petition undoubtedly 
will be filed within the next couple of weeks. The only 
motions so far filed on behalf of the Kansas City con- 
cerns were for a rehearing. The brief filed by the 
Kansas City Commercial Club as a friend of the court 
also asked for a rehearing of the case. 

Although lumbermen and attorneys have refused to 
discuss their probable action in case the petitions for 
rehearing and modification of the fines are denied it is 
the general understanding that there certainly will be an 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court if the ouster 
be not suspended, and it is regarded as altogether prob- 
able that there will be appeals by most of the companies 
unless there is a reduction in the fines. Pending action 
on the petition to be filed for suspension of the ouster, 
business will go on as usual in Kansas City. 
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“ANNUAL OF CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS. 


[wo Businesslike Sessions Dispose of Much Work—Clearing Up the Mortuary Fund—Encouragement in Recruiting — 
Representation at the National Annual—The Association Prosperous and Growing. 


The annual meeting of the Central Association 
umber and Sash & Door Salesmen was held at the 
totel LaSalle, Chicago, Wednesday afternoon, February 
|. The meeting was called to order by President D. J. 
suniels and Secretary T. H. Nelson read the minutes 
{ the previous meeting. The following committees 
ere appointed and promptly took up their duties: 
Rtesolutions—A. C. Quicksley, M. L. Brown, J. L. Lane. 
Auditing——O. T. Haskett, Charles McVey, Joseph Nichols. 
Nominating —H. C. Page, Carl Sanborn, David Fuller. 
Iy-laws—-H. C. Page, James Lang, W. P. Edmundson. 
The meeting took a recess of about half an hour 
hile the committees were concluding their labors, and 
ere entertained by piano playing and singing by 
abaret talent engaged for the purpose. 

The resolutions committee brought in resolutions ex- 
essing the loss which the association had sustained 
the deaths of Ben Collins, jr., R. A. Wadley, William 
\. Kyle and John Oxenford, 

The nominating committee made the following re- 
ort of nominations: 

President—O. 'T. Haskett, Indianapolis. 

Vice president-——J. L. Lane, Chicago. 

seerctary and treasurer 
Directors—-M. 
ney, Th; 


Thomas H. Nelson, Indianapolis. 
L. Brown, Chicago; Lynn H. Bernard, 
Harry McLeod, Indianapolis. 
Change in By-Laws Suggested. 

The report of the committee on by-laws was asked 
or but that committee requested further time for its 
eliberations and was given until the next annual 
meeting to report. The Chair, however, called atten- 
tion to the fact that while the by-laws had previously 
been changed so as to make the death benefit feature 
optional with the members, two-thirds of which sub- 
scribed to it, the last section of the by-laws provides 
for the suspension of members for unpaid assessments 
to the death fund as well as unpaid benefits. This is 
n conflict with fraternal insurance laws of both Illinois 
and Indiana and for that reason has not been enforced. 
resident Danields stated that this should be changed 
aut once and by motion he was authorized to appoint a 
special committee of two, one of which by the motion 
was to be himself, to report on this particular section 
of the by-laws at an adjourned session of the present 
meeting to be held upon the following day. 

The report of the secretary and treasury showed that 
+200 had been paid as death benefit for the death of 
each of the three deceased members referred to in 
the report of the resolutions committee and that the 
association closed the year up to February 11 with a 
balanee in the treasury of $4 in the special fund and 
4372.79 in the general fund. The auditing committee 
having gone very thoroughly over the accounts, re- 
ported them correct. 

There was some discussion of the subject of delin- 
quent members and a list of those who had not yet 
paid 1913 dues was read and various ones of those 
present voluntered to use their personal efforts in keep- 
ing these members in the association and in securing 
their restoration to good standing if possible before 
the printing of the membership list in the contem- 
plated hand book. 


Membership Prize Awarded. 


At the last annual meeting it had been decided to 
offer a prize to the member obtaining the largest num- 
ber of new members. O. T. Haskett, Carl Sanborn and 
W. P. Edmundson were appointed a committee to can- 
vass the new memberships received during the year and 
announce the results. They reported that five of the 
applications did not show by whom they were secured; 
Jimmy Lang and W. B. Tripps had secured six new 
members each, but were both left at the three-quar- 
ter post by O. T. Haskett, who came under the wire 
with nine to his credit. Mr. Haskett was thereupon 
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decorated with a very handsome watch fob and made a 
short speech of acknowledgment in which he said 
that he had intended to get at least fifteen or twenty 
new members and that he could have done it if he had 
gotten hold of the fellows. 

The secretary read the following letter, which was 
greatly appreciated by those present: 

I wish to thank each and every member of the associa 
tion for their many beautiful acts and deeds, both in call- 
ing on and sending such beautiful flowers while John was 
vet with us to enjoy them; and then to thank you again 
for your best kindness of flowers and in the services for 
the last time to John. Would that I could tell you how 
deeply these have touched me in time of my great loss. 
Mrs. John Oxenford. 

A letter was also read from Mrs. Wadley acknowl- 
edging receipt of the $200 death benefit. 

The election of officers was then held and those 
nominated by the nominating committee were unani- 
mously elected. There was some discussion of the 
selection of six delegates to the National meeting and 
Mr. Quicksley emphasized the fact that not merely the 
delegates but all members of the Central association 
who happened to be in Chicago at the time were wel- 
come to participate in the National meeting and should 
make it a point to attend. The session was thereupon 
adjourned till 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. 

THURSDAY SESSION. 

Messrs. Lane, Sandhorn and Page were appointed a 
committee to consider the revision of the last resolution 
of the by-laws. Messrs. Millers, Gregertson and Haskett 
were appointed a committee to select the eight delegates 
to represent the association at the National meeting on 
May 2. The special committee on by-laws reported back 
a change eliminating the provision that a member of the 
association would be dropped for delinquency in pay- 
ment of assessmenigaae™ the death benefit fund. 

As previously hanqléd, assessments to meet the $200 
death benefit have not been called until after the death 
has occurred. It was the belief of those present that 
it would be better, if not in conflict with fraternal in- 
surance laws, to collect in advance and hold in the treas- 
ury a sum at least sufficient to pay promptly the death 
benefit of $200 in case of a death. This matter was left 
to the standing committee on by-laws to report at the 
next annual, but those members present voluntarily con- 
tributed $1 each from their reserve fund for this purpose 
in the belief that other members would be glad to do so 
when advised regarding the matter. 

The following names were reported to represent the 
association at the National meeting on May 2: 

H. C. Page, Springfield; Carl E. Sandborn, Decatur; W. E. 
Edmondson, Indianapolis; J. L. Lane, Chicago; W. B. Tripps, 


Indianapolis; Harry D. McLeod, Indianapolis; James H. 
Lang, Chicago; D. J. Daniels, Springfield. 


Alternates—Harold D. Sanders, Fort Wayne: CC. D. Rogers, 
Indianapolis; A. A. McKenzie, Sullivan, Ill.; Jack E. Brant- 


ley, Indianapolis. 

H. C. Page moved that the next meeting be held in 
the late afternoon or evening with a dinner at which the 
business could be transacted and a social time also be 
had, in the belief that a greater attendance would be 
secured. This was carried, as was a motion by J. L. 
Lane for the holding of a midsummer meeting and the 
appointment of a committee of three to make ar- 
rangements, with power to appoint subcommittees. The 
Chair appointed Messrs. Lane, Haskett and Nelson. The 
intention is to make this a dinner and round-table dis- 
cussion with some special entertainment features that 
will be such as to attract a considerable attendance of 
salesmen. The place of holding this was left to the com- 
mittee, but Chicago will probably be selected. 

The Chair then called for nominations for the election 
of a national governor. D. J. Daniels was nominated by 
J. L. Lane, who put the motion, resulting in his unani- 
mous election. 


J. DANIELS, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Retiring President. New President of the 


OSWALD T. HASKETT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
Association. 


President-elect Oswald T. Haskett was then conducted 
to the chair and made a short speech exhorting all mem 
bers of the association to interest themselves in its wel 
fare during the coming year. He said the association 
has made good progress during the last year and he 
believed could do even better in the future with the 
earnest codperation of all. 

D. J. Daniels offered a resolution of thanks to the 
Indiana and Illinois associations of retailers for courte 
sies extended and for the assistance they have rendered 
in the last year and pledging the salesmen to furthe1 
endeavors to support these retail associations in any 
way they may find possible. This was unanimously 
adopted, as well as resolutions of thanks to the hotel 
for furnishing without charge the meeting room, also 
the secretary’s quarters, while in Chicago. There was 
also a resolution of appreciation of Secretary Nelson’s 
earnest and conscientious efforts in behalf of the asso 
ciation during his year’s incumbency of the office. 

The meeting then adjourned. It was learned that 
up to this time fifteen new members have been secured 
for the association at the Chicago meeting, with pros 
pects of a number of others being rounded up during 
the convention. 


FOR MISSISSIPPI FLOOD PREVENTION. 


At the recent meeting of the Hardwood Manufae 
turers’ Association of the United States in Memphis, 
Tenn., one of the most important subjects that came up 
for discussion was that of ‘‘Flood Prevention on the 
Lower Mississippi River.’’ This is a question of vital 
interest to the lumber industry and an address on the 
subject at this convention by John A. Fox, secretary- 
manager of the Mississippi River Levee Association, was 
given close attention, and was followed by the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 





WHEREAS, The hardwood lumber industry of thé*Phited 
Mtutes is seriously injured by reason of the floods in~ the 
tower Mississippi Valley ; and 

_WHFREAS, These floods are caused by*the drainage waters 
of thirty-one States of the nation, or more than 41 percent 
of its total area, thus rendering the problem distinctly a 
national one; and : 

WHEREAS, Plans and estimates have already been sub 
mitted by the corps of engineers of the United States Army 
and by the Mississippi River Commission for controlling 
these floods by a system of levees and bank revetments, at 
a cost not to exceed $60,000,000: and 
WHEREAS, A measure known as the Ransdell-Humphreys 
bill, now before Congress, provides for an appropriation of 
such moneys as are needed to carry these plans into effect ; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, in session at Memphis, Tenn., this 21st 
day of January, 1914, that we heartily indorse said measure 
as affording the most direct, feasible and practical means 
of solving the flood problem in the lower Mississippi River 
and respectfully recommend it to the members of Congress 
as worthy of their support. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President and Vice President of tne United States, to each 
member of the Cabinet, and to each member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in Congress. 

Through the Mississippi River Levee Association and 
others interested, this resolution is being brought to the 
attention of members of Congress personally by means 
of letters and otherwise in an effort to secure action 
at an early date that will insure the protection so badly 
needed. 

EBB DL IO 

At the request of the Navy Department the Forest 
Service is making an investigation of ‘‘ guijo,’’ a Philip 
pine wood, which is said to be peculiarly adapted for use 
in decking American battleships. Longleaf pine, sugar 
maple and beech are the domestic woods generally used 
for decks, but the Forest Service believes from experi 
ments so far conducted that the Philippine wood is far 
superior for the purpose and will last longer. 





JAMES L. LANE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Vice President. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL OF PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


Exciting Discussion in Regard to Mechanics’ Lien Law; Resolutions Expressing Dissatisfaction with Present Statute 
Tabled—President is Re-elected—Entertainment Features Lavish—Heavy Attendance. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—With a good attendance of 
nearly the full membership, today’s sessions of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania went 
through with a hum. The convention hall of the Mo- 
nongahela Hotel, where the seventh annual convention 
is being held, offered a surprise for those present. Sec 
retary H. V. 8S. Lord evolved the idea of ‘‘erecting’’ a 
miniature forest in the rear of the room. The odor 
from the evergreen permeates the air and makes the 
man who sells lumber feel himself back with Mother 
Nature again. Very appropriately Secretary Lord has 
the forest tagged with signs bearing inscriptions such 
as: ‘*No Trespassing,’’ ‘‘This Forest Conserved for 
the Children and Grandchildren of Members of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania,’’ 
‘“Campers: Please Put Out Your Fires,’’ ete. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


If optimism and good fellowship count for anything, 
the several sessions should be successful. The meeting 
was called to order Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
President Frank E. Lillo, of Oakdale, Pa., introduced 
Charles A. O’Brien, Pittsburgh city solicitor, who acted 
as a proxy for Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong. The lat- 
ter was to have delivered the welcoming address to the 
retailers but is ill at his home. However, Mr. O’Brien 
virtually gave the keys of the city to the lumbermen. 

Mr. O’Brien eulogized the brotherhood of man, say- 
ing that it is the best thing to promote and extend 
given lines of trade through organization. He told 
of the accomplishments made by the city and said that 
real business tactics were employed to bring about 
the elimination of prejudice and placing good spirit 
and fraternity in its stead. He urged everyone pres- 
ent to ‘‘see for himself’’ just what the city has to 
offer in the way of amusements and declared that if 
anyone made personal investigation, he would find 
that much that had been said derogatory to Pittsburgh 
has no foundation. 

Edward M. Hill, of Pittsburgh, a director of the 
association, made a brief response to the address of 
welcome. He took occasion to tell of the historical 
side of Pittsburgh, as he said this always appealed to 
him. He told of the growth of the city from a tract 
of six acres until it now covers forty-one square miles 
and has a population of 534,000. He said the city has 
twenty-eight miles of river-front, more bridges than 
any other city in the country, that more tonnage 
crosses these bridges than any bridges elsewhere and 
that the population averages 13,000 to the square 
mile. 

He touched upon the educational, fashionable, busi- 
ness, political and religious side of the city and as- 
sured those present that it is good for everyone in 
the association to be aligned with Pittsburghers. 


President’s Address. 


President Frank E. Lillo, of Oakdale, Pa., read his 
address, in which he praised the work of the last 
year and urged that the same policy be continued. 
His address rang true and clear to the end and met 
with the hearty approval of all members present. 

He told of the prosperous year just passed and com- 
mended the directors, who have served during the last 
year. He declared that not only have they been loyal 
to the association but they are men of character and 
have at all times represented the organization with 
dignity and fellowship that have won the admiration 
of all lumbermen throughout the State with whom they 
have come in contact. 

He told of meetings about the State attended by the 
board of directors upon invitation and said that upon 
each occasion much good had come from the closer 
relation with the retail dealers. Mr. Lillo also com- 
mended the work of the secretary, H. V. S. Lord, and 
said that much of the success attained this year was 
due to the fact that the association did not have a 
one-man policy to dominate it. By placing some re- 
sponsibility on each member of the board of directors, 
he said, everything had worked out nicely and he 
hoped the policy would be continued. 


Urges Conservation. 


He urged that lumbermen condemn the extravagant 
waste of lumber and timber wherever such waste comes 
before their observation. The speaker commented upon 
the fact that in many localities he visited he found 
the retail lumbermen the most prominent men of their 
town. ‘‘Why shouldn’t they be the leading men of 
their towns?’’ he asked. 

He called attention to the effort made to get the 
legislature to repeal the mechanics’ lien law, but which 
was unsuccessful. 

If the present lien law can be repealed, the old law 
of 1837 will govern ali liens, but the Pennsylvania 
legislature meets but once in two years and on the 
opening day of each session the day for adjournment 
must be set. The next session of the legislature will 
come in January, 1915, and since the eastern associa- 
tion, embracing territory east of Harrisburg, is fight- 
ing to have the present lien law retained, there 
promises to be a bitter fight between the two factions. 

President Lillo recommended that the board of di- 
rectors take the matter in hand and push it vigorously 
toward putting upon the statute books a law that 











makes it more safe for both owners and mechanies in 
the matter of investments of money and materials. 


Suggests Changes in Yellow Pine Grading Rules. 


This association is unanimous in the belief that some 
changes should be made in the yellow pine grading 


rules. On this subject President Lillo said: 
In the matter of grading lumber, your president 


has had toe experience of being a lumber inspector in 
Michigan in the white pine district for years and has 
also graded yellow pine in Mississippi. 

In shipping lumber from the white pine market we 
would occasionally have a kick on a car, and when we 
investigated that shipment, we found almost’ invariably 
that we were at fault, either by reason of accepting the 
order when we should not have done so, on account of 
the grade being too green, or else we stretched a point 
to fill the item, picking it out of some lower grade. 

_ Since being in the retail business in the Pittsburgh 
district for about eleven years, a different phase of 
the lumber business presents itself. It always seems 
to me in receiving the lumber that it never looks as 
good as it did when loaded in the car at the mill. 


* * & 


I fear that the rules which the southwestern manu- 
facturers use, as published, were made at a time when 
the retailer, or ultimate distributer, was not considered 
as a factor in such rule-making. We all know the 
retailer assumes a large share of responsibility in 
bringing yellow pine lumber to its destination, and I 
am of the opinion that the grading rules should be 
more specific and more in keeping with the kind of 
stock they are supposed to represent. 


In conclusion, he declared that in manufacture of 
lumber the retailer should take a stand for the best 
of workmanship. Many times, he said, in receiving 
ears from the smaller sawmills, one must throw out 
many pieces owing to bad manufacture. He is of the 
opinion that there should be some way to educate the 


F. E. LILLO, QAKDALE, E. M. 


President. 


HILL, 


smaller sawmill man as to the value of good milling. 

He asked for the codperation of all members in mak- 

ing the association one of strength and efficiency. 
Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary H. V. S. Lord, of Pittsburgh, 
was brief. He said there were seventy-three members 
in the association when he took hold of the work last 
year and that the membership now numbered an even 
hundred. He told of the meetings held by the board 
of directors, three of which were held outside of Pitts- 
burgh; namely at Erie, Oil City and Beaver Falls. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

A. J. Stewart, of Washington, Pa., 
his annual report as follows: 

RECEIPTS, 


treasurer, read 


Balance on hand last annual mecting...$ 299.38 
Receipts from banquet tickets.......... 270.00 
chee aa a eicaae eee soap aan 1,177.50 
Total re re ee i 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Expense of 1915 convention.............8272.85 
Printing directory and postage on same... 73.00 
Ee ee ers ae ae 525.00 
Rent, postage and general expense........ 708.82 


NA nce bike ole eine ead 
Committee Appointments. 

President Lillo appointed committees after the treas- 
urer had presented his report. They. follow: 

Auditing—Walter E. Ahlers, chairman, Pittsburgh; D. W. 
Simpson, Indiana, and J. R. Wishart, Sharon. 

Nominating—George N. Glass, chairman, Pittsburgh; 
Fred H. Cook, Beaver Falls, and Thomas H. Goff, Tarentum. 

Resolutions—G. P. Textor, chairman, Wilkinsburg; C. P. 
Mayer, Bridgevil'e, and O. R. Moore, Altoona. 


Jalance on 





George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, told of the aims and 
purposes of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, which 
is a subsidiary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, He asked all those who could 
to become members, 





is 
PITTSBURGH, H. 
Director. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Western Pennsylvania retailers are bitter toward th; 
present mechanics’ lien law in Pennsylvania and seek 
to have it repealed. In the opinion of most of the men 
bers present at this afternoon session, the-present mi 
chanics’ lien law is in fact no law at all. At the ope: 
ing of the sessions J. McF. Carpenter, of Pittsburgh, 
one of the city’s most able attorneys, gave a very con 
prehensive interpretation of the mechanics’ lien lay 
as it now stands. He said at the beginning that i: 
the order of the eternal fitness of things, it seeme: 
plausible ‘‘that a Carpenter should speak on this sub 
ject.’’ 

The principle of the law, he said, has been recog 
nized for centuries and he cited as an example the lay 
as written by Moses in which it was required that dail) 
wages be paid. He entered into the right of an artisan 
to retain materials placed in his hands and on whieh 
he had bestowed labor. This, he said, has been recog 
nized for centuries and is the law of Pennsylvania 
today. He cited an opinion given by Chief Justic: 
Gibson, one of Pennsylvania’s most learned men of th 
bench, in which he said of a certain case involving the 
manufacture of doors: 


It is not to be doubted that the law of particular or 
specific licn on goods in the hands of tradesmen for the 


price of work done by them, though there is no trace of its 
origin on our statute books, was brought hither by our 
ancestors, and that it is a part of our common law. ng 

The great plague which occurred during the reign of Ed 
ward III gave origin to the first statute of laborers. This 
public calamity, having thinned the 4 laboring 


1 ranks of the 
class, they took occasion to demand extravagant wages and 


rather than submit to reasonable terms became vagabonds 
and beggars. It was found necessary for the king and 
council to pass an ordinance (Parliament being prevented 


from mecting by reason of the plague) as a police regula 





V. S. LORD, PITTSBURGH, 
Secretary. 


tion, which subsequently was made an Act of Parliament, 
and is the first “statute of laborers.” 

Every man and woman being of able body and under 60 
years of age, and not engaged in merchandise or exercising 
any trade and not having means of support or land of his 
own which he 


might farm, if called upon to serve in any 
station, was bound to do so upon certain terms as to wages. 
The penalty for refusal to serve was imprisonment. All 


persons paying or receiving wages above the legal rate for 
feited double this sum. 

Artificers and ‘‘all others engaged in work not very need- 
ful’’ were compelled to work on the farms at harvest time. 
Wages of agricultural laborers were fixed by stafute in the 
next reign and again it was enacted that the giving or re- 
ceiving of wages above the statutory rate was punishable 
by fine or imprisonment. Those who labored on the farm 
until the age of thirteen years were compelled to continue 
in this line of employment. In this reign (Richard II) it 
was ordained that the rate of wages should be changed to 
meet changes in the prices of provisions, but still the rate 
was fixed by the justices and proclaimed to the public. In 
the reign of Henry IV it was complained that the law pro- 
hibiting persons raised on the farm until twelve years of 
age from learning a trade was not being obeyed and that 
children were apprenticed to crafts in cities and boroughs 
“for the pride of clothing, and other evil customs that 
servants do use in the same’’-—or to state it in modern 
terms the desire for good clothes and other comforts led to a 
violation of the law—and produced a scarcity of agricultural 
laborers, which was the special ground of complaint. 

Mechanics were bound to work for those who required 
their services, and, as previously stated, were guaranteed 
payment by being permitted to retain any article made or 
repaired until paid. 

It thus appears that government control of private af- 
fairs, even to the fixing of wages and regulating prices, is 
not wholly a new proposition. 


Getting back to the subject of mechanics’ liens, Mr. 
Carpenter said that while the principle is old, it is, in 
fact, purely statutory and comparatively modern. It 
is also class legislation. He said the act under which 
liens were filed for many years was approved June 16, 
1836, and is the only act which preserves the right of 
lien. It was divided into thirty sections and was a 
general act. It was elass legislation but it did not 
offend against the State constitution. When the pres- 
ent constitution was adopted, ‘‘class legislation,’’ 
‘‘special legislation’’ and ‘‘local legislation’’ became 
living questions and very troublesome. 
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The present constitution of the State, he said, curbs 
the power of the legislature and he scored the framers 
of the present constitution, adopted in 1873, saying: 
‘In their zeal to correct abuses they went to the 
opposite extreme and our courts have been burdened 
with arguments affecting laws since enacted.’’ He 
leclared, however, that there was much less litigation 
under the mechanics’ lien law of 1836 than there is 
under the present law, enacted June 4, 1901. 

New Law Never Popular. 


The latter act repealed the old lien law but with 
t came troubles never dreamed of under the old act. 
it never has been popular. It contains provisions 
that are unnecessarily burdensome and that do not 
u the slightest degree tend to protect the rights of 
he parties concerned. Amendments, he declared, were 
idopted which tended to simplify the very complex 
iachinery, but these did not cure fundamental de- 
ects. 

‘*My observation is,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘that it is 
ecessary to read the act and all the decisions bear- 
x upon any particular point before advising, or mak- 
g preparations to file a lien. This gives the attor- 
ey an opportunity to make something and he isn’t 
worried by the thought that he may forget to issue 
: scire facias within the statutory period of two years.’’ 
The discovery of what one’s rights are, he fac- 
iously remarked, will usually be made after the court 
las finally disposed of the case. Mr. Carpenter gave 
xcerpts from opinions handed down by the various 
ourts in ¢ases involving the mechanics’ lien law. 
ilis concluding remarks were pithy and follow in part: 

As to the general benefit or lack of benefit resulting from 
iechanics’ lien laws opinions differ. Whether in the end 
pecial laws are beneficial is a debatable question. That the 
ight of lien has promoted building may be admitted; that 
t has resulted in underbidding by irresponsible parties can 
not be denied. ‘That underbidding is injurious to the gen- 
ral building trade and in most cases results in substantial 
oss to owners, contractors and laborers, I have no doubt. 
if we are to preserve a mechanics’ lien law it should be ex- 
pressed in simple language. Instead of providing that the 
right of lien may be defeated by recording a ‘“‘no-lien con- 
tract,”” the material man and subcontractor should be re- 
quired to notify the owner of his contract with the principal 
contractor and that the right of lien will be enforced in 


case of nonpayment. This would protect the owner who can 





ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES. 


The retailers were the guests of the Pittsburgh whole- 
salers Wednesday evening. J. L. Kendall, president of 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
welcomed the retail association members to Pittsburgh. 
Following the Dutch lunch an elaborate program of 
surprises kept the crowd happy until the we’ sma’ hours. 
Nerella’s Orchestra kept the diners in good humor be- 
tween the vaudeville numbers. 

A trio, a duo, a sister act, comedians, musical acts and 
dancing numbers followed close together. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 12.—Following the report and 
acceptance of the auditing committee, the resolutions 
committee, through its chairman, G. P. Textor, of Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa., made its report. The committee had pre- 
pared a resolution asking the repeal of the mechanics’ 
lien law of 1901, and the substitution therefor of the 
old law of 1836. Discussion waxed warm and when the 
question was put to the members, Thomas S. Goff, of 
Tarentum, Pa., questioned whether or not the repeal 
of the law of 1901 would automatically place the law 
of 1836 in force. 

In the discussion that followed those who sought to 
have the law repealed pointed out its defects, which 
are glaring in many instances, but were combatted by 
those members who were filled with the idea that in 
giving their vote toward the repeal of the present law 
they might be placed in the position of having no lien 
law at all. Those who are against the resolution see 
in the present mechanics’ lien law a club to use over 
those owners of buildings under construction, owners 
who do not understand the lien laws but who believe 
them to be effective. The verbiage of the present law 
is so involved that lawyers themselves oftentimes know 
their clients’ rights only after the judge of the court 
has made his ruling. Even the court’s decisions, say 
those who do not favor the law, are as varied as the 
number of cases brought before the courts. 

Edward M. Hill, of Pittsburgh, a director, said that 
the lien law was originally intended to protect the con- 
tractor. He advocated that all the association members 


A. J. STEWART, WASHINGTON, G. N. GLASS, PITTSBURGH, c. P. MAYER, BRIDGEVILLE, 


Treasurer. 
withhold payment or pay an order of the contractor, thus 
preventing loss to anyone. k 

am of opinion that if all mechanics’ lien laws were 
repealed, the effect would be beneficial, as only contractors 
of good repute could then bid successfully. Prices would 
be improved, the wage earner would get better pay and 
would be paid promptly, and the material man’s profits 
would be sure. The certainty of payment would relieve him 
from adding to the cost to cover possible losses. 

After all, this is not a question to be settled by lawyers; 
the whole subject is one for your consideration, I can only 
repeat that if we are to have a mechanics’ lien law it should 
be written in simple words, and the protection and enforce- 
ment of rights should not be rendered doubtful or uncertain 
by minute directions. It should not be so phrased as to 
encourage litigation or put a premium upon that type of 
ingenuity which reaches its fullest development in search- 
ing for and inventing reasons why one who is enjoying the 
fruits of another's toil, the product of his labor and mate- 
rial, or both, should not pay what he owes, 

Called upon for some remedial action, Mr. Carpenter 
suggested the repeal of the act of 1901 in toto. He 
said he knew the man who drafted the bill but that 
everyone denies the paternity of the act. It is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

The constitution of the State is such that an act 
which repeals a previous act is, by that action, itself 
repealed. Mr. Carpenter said he believed that if 
enough pressure is brought to bear upon the legisla- 
ture at its next session the act of 1901 could be re- 
pealed and in that case, under the constitution, the 
old law, which everyone in this association wishes to 
see effective, would come back into use. 

Following Mr. Carpenter’s address, there was some 
discussion and immediately thereafter President Lillo 
read a letter from the H. J. Heinz Company in the 
form of an invitation to all members of the associa- 
tion and their guests to allow the company to act as 
host at a luncheon in the Heinz pure food plant 
tomorrow noon. 

Motion pictures showing lumber and mill opera- 
tions on the Pacific coast, from the stump to the car, 
were shown and explained by E. H. Schafer, repre- 
senting the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


Director. Of Committee on Resolutions. 


in a town employ an attorney collectively to look up 
all building contracts and make a report as to the 
financial responsibility of the contractor and owner. 
It was also declared that there are contractors who are 
unworthy of the name. 

Some members were of the opinion that if there were 
no lien law credits would be more closely watched. The 
outcome of all the discussion was the tabling of the 
resolutions antagonizing the lien law of 1901. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Wuereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to take 
from this association by death W. W. Wallace, of Apollo, 
Pa.; and 

WHEREAS, This association, in convention assembled, feels 
that it has sustained a distinct loss through the departure 
cf our esteemed member; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association authorize the secretary to 
express to the family of the departed the assurance of our 
most hearfelt sympathy in the time of their bereavement ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of this associction. 


WHEREAS, The retailer is obliged to buy his material 
from distant mills, without means of seeing the material 
until it reaches his territory; and 

WHEREAS, This oftentimes works to the retailer's disad- 
vantage, since he must accept material sent him, paying 
therefor the market price, whether it is of any use to him 
or not; and & 

WuHereEas, The grading rules adopted by the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and used by manufacturers in 
the yellow pine belt are so elastic that they allow for a 
discrepancy, in sizes and qualities ordered, to the extent 
of 10 percent; and 


WHEREAS, The retailer must pay for reinspection if it is 
found that the discrepancy does not exceed 10 percent and 
accept a lower grade of material as a part 0 his order, 
unless there is found to be more than 10 percent of mate- 
rial he did not order, in which case he must accept the 
low-grade material at the prevailing market price, even if he 
must do so without any possible use for it; be it 


Resolved, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, in convention assembled, characterizes the 
present yellow pine grading rules as a rank discrimination 
against the retail lumberman, causing him to lose money 





and time in straightening out the matter to the satisfaction 
of his customers; and be it further 


ResoWwed, That it is the consensus among members of this 
association that the retailer should be taken into cognizance 
as a factor in the making and revising of yellow pine grad- 
ing rules; that he be given a voice in this. work immediately, 
at a called meeting if necessary, and that the rules be so 
amended as to allow a fair and equitable adjustment of all 
grading questions that may arise; and be it further 

Resolved, That in making revisions in the yellow pine 
grading rules they be given less elasticity to the end that 
the retailer who orders a car or more of yellow pine may 
know what he is going to receive. 

A vote of thanks was given the Pittsburgh wholesalers 
for the vaudeville and smoker tendered the retailers last 
night at the Monogahela House. 

Just before the morning session adjourned D. W. 
Simpson, of Indiana, Pa., asked the Chair if some method 
could not be advanced toward increasing the membership 
of the association, and C. P. Mayer, of Bridgeville, sug- 
gested the adoption of a uniform contract to be used in 
connection with the sale of building material. 

About forty members of the association made a trip 
to the H. J. Heinz plant in Allegheny at noon, where 
they were photographed, fed on most of the 57 varieties 
and shown through the plant. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 12.—The final session of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania was 
called to order by President Lillo at 3 p. m. The first 
order of business at the afternoon meeting was the elec- 
tion of four directors to serve for three years, as fol- 
lows: J. E. Holbein, Evans City; W. K. Borland, Oil 
City; E. M. Hill, Pittsburgh; W. T. Geddes, Windber. 

A discussion followed on mutual insurance, and E. M. 
Hill, an official of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Association, told of the benefits to be derived 
from mutual insurance, while insurance is one of the 
largest items of overhead expense. C. P. Mayer, of 
Bridgeville, Pa., urged that all those who do not carry 
insurance in the Pittsburgh Association, take out a 
policy. 

The fina] hour of the session was devoted to an open 
discussion of subjects pertaining to ‘‘our interests.’’ 

Adjournment was taken at 4:30, after which the board 
of directors met and elected officers as follows: 

President—Frank E. Lillo, of Oakdale. 

First vice president—J. E. Holbein, of Evans City. 

Second vice president—Paul A. McCracken, of Leechburg. 

Treasurer—A. J. Stewart, of Washington. 

Secretary—H. V. S. Lord, of Pittsburgh. 





A number of dealers had exhibits on the convention 
floor and their headquarters were crowded between 
sessions. 

The badges furnished by the association were in the 
form of a fob, the pendant being a keystone charm, 
emblematic of the State. 


THE BANQUET. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 12.—To the strains of ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ the annual banquet of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania be- 
gan tonight. After a flashlight picture of the banquet- 
ers had been taken a bountiful spread was laid before 
the diners, numbering nearly 200. 

George 8. Wood, of Chicago, manager of the Forest 
Products Exposition, was introduced by President Frank 
E. Lillo, of Oakdale, who acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
Wood told of the economic side of the lumber industry, 
and admonished his audience that it was their duty to 
themselves to attend the coming exposition for the benefit 
it will do them. 

Dr. Raymond T. Bacon, of the Mellon Institute, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, spoke on ‘‘By-products of Lum- 
ber,’’ following Mr. Wood’s address. The last number 
on the program was in the form of an illustrated lee 
ture by James L. Grimes, of Pittsburgh, State forester, 
who outlined to the lumberman the advantages of the 
State forestry board. 

LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ACTS AS HOST. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 10.—As a curtain-raiser to the 
seventh annual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, which begins tomorrow, the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club held its regular monthly 
meeting and dinner in the banquet hall of the Monon- 
gahela House tonight. More than sixty members and 
guests sat down to an elaborate dinner at 6:30. During 
the two hours that followed, a quartet played stringed 
instruments and sang, the diners often joining in on the 
choruses. 

At 8:30 o’clock the quartet was dismissed and two 
reels of motion pictures, depicting humorous subjects, 
were thrown upon the screen. Following these, W. H. 
Williams, who acted as chairman, called the meeting fo 
order and told of the objects of the club. He said it 
was the outgrowth of the old Greater Pittsburgh Associa- 
tion, and the Wednesday Lunch Club that met to con- 
sider problems confronting retail lumbermen. He de- 
clared the club sought to have dealers in Pittsburgh and 
contiguous territory meet monthly and to give the out- 
of-town dealers an opportunity to work with the city 
retailers. 

In conclusion, he said that those who, did nothing 
more than put -the membership fee into the treasury 
could not expect to get any more than that out of it. He 
cited the codperation found necessary by the Government 
in building the Panama canal and asserted that such 
cooperation as that was necessary in sustaining the life 
of any organization. . 

Cc. E. Breitwieser, of Pittsburgh, a member of the 
organization committee, told of the committee’s efforts 
io benefit all and help dealers to make a good living from 
the lumber industry. He said the task of eliminating 

(Concluded on Page 61.) 
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WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


Full Attendance and Optimism at the Eighth Yearly Gathering—Activity Reflected by the Secretary's Report—Grac. 
ing, Inspecting, Transportation and Other Subjects Discussed—An Enjoyable Banquet. 











SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The eighth annual meeting We have under preparation a freight rate book, some ten careful perusal) Our grading work covered an output 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association was ee ag Be ang wh hg o-yrg and five or six more nearly approximately $50,000,000 feet, the largest since the 
“gn ig lagen once tetas sarge : 0 Ve have been delayed on this by other work recently, sociation was organized. 
rela here today with an attendance of about forty mem- but hope to have the book ready to deliver in a couple of There are a number of points that I want to call ; 


bers and during the two sessions the entire time was months more. We should be glad to have our members use ticularly to your attention in connection with the rep. 
devoted to the consideration of matters of interest to the claim department more generally and believe it would One is the large number of reinspections made during 


: Rr ee Be: nee 4 “patel pay them to do so. past year, one hundred and eighty-six, as compared w 
the trade. | There seemed to prev ail a spirit of optimism The information bureau has continued to thrive the last one hundred and twenty-three in the year previous. ‘TT 
and belief that a better business and trade future is year with a somewhat increased membership which has has kept our eastern inspector on the jump and once 


ahead for the country, in which all will participate. averaged close 10 thirty, or nearly 65 percent of our mem- twice it has been necessary to maintain two inspectors 
At 10 o'clock i = ning President George Stoddard bership in the association, We are acquiring a very vaivable the east for a sbort interval to get caught up. 
é o clock this morning President George Stoddar¢ boey of information from this work, other than prices, A notable feature is that much of the reinspection wi 


called the meeting to order, and after the reading of the und as time goes on and we can issue good comparative is now in and around Chicago, or east of Chicago, wher, 


' a" eRe s F , figures, its value should be very great. at the itset it wi fe 4 l akotas, Nebrask 
minutes of the preceding quarterly meeting by Secretary Om y § eter ae 1e outset it was more in the Dakotas, Nebraska ai 
Lwie : d ’ ar, i accep: Ping e 5 yn th * his There has also been some talk of the advisability of the other prairie states. This great decrease in kicks 
A. 7h ooper, ne presic ent, for the first time im the his- establishing a box branch in our association to try to pro- the prairie states would indicate that maintaining uae 
tory of the association, delivered a well thought out and mote standardizetien and better conditions generally inspector there bas already accomplished a great dea 
carefully considered annual address, without notes. It the pine box business. <A meeting for those interested in In the matter of this re-inspection work I want this mex 


oir : box manufacture will be held tomorrow morning to discuss ing to have s 2 d ; g P 

2s : aah ; : oe L l g scuss e some definite understanding on one or ty 
was not long, but in it President Stoddard referred to the question and I hope everyone interested will come. The points. Perhaps I had better explain first just what ti 
the fact that he had been in the lumber business forty- ligures i cut ne > ipme a for this ie’ have been sent inspectors in the east have been doing. When we ha: 
one vears, having started when a bov of 8 vez to you a as have the stock reports. estimate that the caved at a yard to inspect a kick for one cause or anoth: 
erat: Meese Pee “ ; boy oe eats old proéuction of the Inland Empire for 1918 was approximately and the yard man has said that he was satisfied with t! 
working for his father. He had seen the development of — 1,130.00.000, and of the Kalispell district 141,000,000, 


. ‘ ste 5 a or grade as invoiced, we have not inspected the stock. Ti 
the industry from the primitive ox team method of haul- a total of 1,271,000,000, which compares with 1,450.000.- reason for this is Ghvious. It saves time and expense 

. . ° ° ; « . ; » » . sioie : ; 

ing logs to the modern donkey engine and railroad log. C00 1 1910 and about 1,200,000,000 in 1912. Stocks I all concerned and to a certain degree it protects the men 


: estimate increased 65,000,000 feet in the entire territory, ber. A reinspection might develop some stock below g 
ging. He went into Oregon twenty-four years ago and as against a decrease of probably over 150,000,000 in 1912, and conseque mtly cause trouble, ito ious 


bought a small sawmill on time, paying 18 percent in- which leaves us with 65,000,000 feet on hand more than a We have had a gcod many inspections of this sort in tl 
terest. Since then there had been a great improvement year ago and nearly 100,000,000 feet less than two years eastern territory on account of invoices being raised by th 
: ‘ ee 1Zo. ; jobber, and when the buyer learns the grade that was in 
all along the line in the lumber business, in his opinion, A change has been taking place that is hard to gage voiced to him by the mill he has stated that he was en 


excepting in the selling end, and the selling of lumber” exactly. While there are more large mills operating now  tirely satisfied with it and that the grade 


. was as invoiced 
was now being done in the same old way that it was than formerly there has undoubtedly been a great decrease It has happened, however, in one or two instances that thi 


Aggies in the number of — mills whose production aggregated course has not been satisfactory to members, Our in- F 
years ago. somewhere nearly 150,006,000 to 200,000,000 feet three or spectors must have seme definite line of action to follow ; 
Pronide ent Stoddard took a little shot at the lumber four years ago and now does not amount to a third of that What we want to know is, do the members want stock in 

journals, which he prefaced by saying he did not intend probably. A greater percentage of the total production is — spected no matter whether the invoiced ‘grade is accepted ! 

Se at ae ie te z Setieng swe ilso represented in our association than ever before and is or not? We realize that line yards often change these ir b 
to Say anything that might secure their enmity, as they consequently more nearly reported. An interesting fact is voices 10 their individual yards, but that is not the point t 
were needed by the industry, yet he thought that the ad- that of the shipments reported to this association and to here. It is the general proposition of invoice raising that 

ey : 4 . 2 . vs licne associati aeepecantine ¢ O75 co , ; me « > . {mi 

vertising of lumber manufacturers in lumber journals, the Walispell association aggregating about 975;000,000, is done by ene es that nd = at. : ' 
where each manufacturer claimed his lumber was the it peaction te batula waports fo mapedy Wet tae eal ent 


it a practice to furnish reports to nobody but the mill eal! 
ing for a reinspection except when it is very necessary to 
furnish the jobber through whom the stock as passed with 
a copy at the time of making out the report. It seems to 
me thet it would give our inspection a character much 
more above board if the report on the grade was submitted 
to the buyer at the time the inspection was made, but any 
comments or other information should be sent only to th 
mill shipping the stock. This is also a point that I want 
to hear discussed. Our regular yard inspection work dur 
ing the last year was somewhat hampered on account of 
the fact that a number of our inspectors left us and for a 
time we were reduced to two inspectors. The amount of ; 
stock inspected at the various mills during the year was y 
also somewhat smajler than a year ago; this was partly ; 
due to the reason I have already given, and partly to the 
fact that shipping during the last six months of 1913 was 
much lighter than in 1912. The percent of stock inspected 
at the mills that was on zrade was practically the same as 
a vear ago, and as it was over the ninety-five percent line, 
it would indicate that all mills are making a very earnest 
effort to put their grades out right. In fact, our in 
spectors find that this is the case, and that the standard 
of grading ability among the graders at the mills has been 
steadily improving from year to year. I regret that we do 
not seem to be any nearer securing a standard of manu- 
facturing in this territory. If we cannot agree on adopting 
a standurd of thickness tor surfaced stock it does seem as : 
though it might be possible to secure some degree of uni- Bi 
formity in our pattern stock. My suggestion would be that 
the inspectors go ahead and do this work, framing up a set 
of standards for dressing and matching and the like, such 
work as far as possible to conform with present practices, 
and meet the requirements of the market. In other words, 
my idea is that we should have just as much standardiza- 
tion and uniformity as we can get. If we can not get the 


best, was harmful. He also thought the papers should 
change their policy a little and publish more matter 
tending to show that the interests of the employer and 
the employee are mutual, and the journal’s tendeney 
should be to bring them closer together, so that when 
the papers went to the mills and camps they would 
breathe a spirit of cooperation. He did not want to 
see lumbermen in the same branch of the business com 
peting with one another in their advertising in the trade 
papers. Mr. Stoddard’s idea was that the lumbermen 
should join together in publicity work for the benefit 
of lumber. He extolled the value of association effort 
and emphasized the need of working close together. 
The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary A. W. Cooper covered the work of the asso 
ciation the last year in his annual report, which follows: 

Reviewing bricfly the work of the last year I think we 
miy fairly say that we have made some progress. We have 
established a traffic department and have it in running 
order anc our other lines of work have been well main- 
tained and the scope in many instances enlarged. 

Our memberskip has increased somewhat as compared 
with a year ago. We gained about seven new members 
and lost only two or three small concerns. We now have 
47 members whose cut is a trifle in excess of 1,000,000,000 
feet, although with railroad ties and mining timber ex- 
empted, it is only about 850,000,000 for purposes of assess- 
ment. 

The grading bureau during the year underwent many 












changes in the inspection force that left us at one time : a : ie whole loaf let us take part of it. In the past our stumbling 

with only two inspectors and made it impossible to make GEORGE STODDARD, OF LA GRANDE, ORE. ; block has been thickness of surfaced stock and in our fail- 

as many yard inspections as we should for a period of a President Western Pinc Manufacturers’ Association. ure to agree on this we have failed to try to secure some 

couple of months. We now have four inspectors, however, uniformity in the things upon which we can agree. I 5 

and our force is in good working order. The most remark- ? a think for example that we could agree on shiplap, both as oF 

able feature of the work was the increase in reinspection 310,000,000 went to Montana as compared with 266,000,000 regards thickness, width and length of the lap. We could i 

work, particularly the increase of our inspections in the in 1910. , also xet together on the size of tonzue and groove and 4 

territory east of Chicago, which is having very beneficial Finances. possibly on center matching our dressed and matched stock. 

resnits in educating the dealers of that section in our ; see " : . oe : , . , , i 

zrades and establishing the grades. H. M. Strathern, treasurer of the association, pre- lhe report of the bureau of grades provoked a lengthy 3 
With the employment of a traffic man last March, our sented his annual report, as follows: discussion condemning the making of inspections of ship- ; 

noice yg ei au may be yo —- og gat its nia ic daiaaee Minis , : $ 1.481.138 ments in the East, regarding which complaints had been 

growth has been very rapid. 1e wor as in the main Balance in bank last annual report.............4 $ 1,451.15 gia Wissen sone tun iscussi , ste iza- 4 

had three sides—the claim work, car tracing and informa- Advance to inspectors last annual report....... 300.00 made. , Phere was al o a long discussion over standariza ‘ 

tion. The claim work did not get under way until very RESCUES oo ose ack 8's s bom bal cota Roe mle eee e's 17,666.30 tion of sizes and thicknesses. At the suggestion of T. J. ; 

rag “tage ot ¥ ve outset rina only a a od, bills poe sna te hehe s Eig chek "hag 299.25  Humbird a committee was appointed to investigate the 

o check up. p to the present time we have filed claims umbermen’s Information Bureau dues.. es ; i 4 iq 

for about twenty firms, although in only a few instances Special services of inspectors..............2+05- mattei and report recomme mdi ations to the secretary for , 

have we had corrent a ht bills to check. The claims SESE TMUMENIIIONIE. 5.5 xo Gs ove [hips m9: .9.s So. 0ie 90s ow pin plans for standardization. C. P. Lindsley, Kenneth 

filed to date I $9,320.97, of which $2,659.43 has Commissions on freight claims................. § Ross and J. P. MeGoldrick were named as the committee. 

been collected. §&6, 70.19 is pending and $41.35 has been —_——_—_— 

withdrawn. Our car tracing system has assumed very MOE sina an see 6s Sales ewes 2 t 5 : 

large proportions. We sent out a circular about this some Transportation. 


. Deg : POI INEES 55 15 5 ia wis win oO SK we NS ie wre 
time azo and some five or six firms have had postals printed : 


: : Pa : } Cash i 
and send these into the association office for each shipment, ‘+ teed i : » 
already directed to the customer. We take the necessary ~~ Lindsley is chairman, was read by the secretary. It 
pig ggg gp the card, give Rg ng eS eee _ Total F brought to the attention of the meeting that the lumber 
ward it. 1e¢ customer can then ge le latest information 
on the location of the car by writing or wiring us and Litigation Fund. freight rate situation is likely to be upset because of the 
where it is requested on special rush orders, we keep the X . ass —- complaints for demanding a lower eastbound lumber rate 
customer informed without waiting for a request. Balance on hand February 1, 1014...........-.... PeSeCe filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the 

We have also arranged with the different railroad offices 


The report of the railroad committee, of which C. P. 














to get the latest passing reports from certain fixed points all Receipts Forest Products Exposition Fund. 3.362.590 California mills, and the intervention of the sash and 
the wey to Chicago and from these we have made up daily Stock in Forest Products Exposition Co. .$1.000:00. door factories of the Mississippi River territory. The 
tracer balances, forwarding the reports to each member on  jrifty percent payment for space........ 1,630.00 report follows: 

all his cars on which we have information. I do not know , i 

how valuable this work has been to the members, but I do 1 eg ee ete LEP ee OW, 6. A eh > 630.00 A subject that your railroad committee considers of very 
know that it means a great deal of work for our office and = pajance on hand February 1, 1914 “732. 50 vital importance to this meeting is the one that has been 
I believe that hereafter we will — the ~ 9g neg iad . sola: = $3,362.50 occupying the committee a great deal of the time for the 
only to members who send us each day a list of the cars : ‘ : last ten days. I mean the California rate case. 

they have shipped. Such a list would greatly simplify _ Grading and Inspecting. Yo explain the history of this = s: 3 Pon ame 
work and unless the members consider the information o = ene eee ™ ; ‘ ° ee Sa ey months ago a number of the pine mills of California file 
sufficient value to furnish such a list, I do not see why we Phe secretary read the report of C. P. Lindsley, chair a petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
should do the work at this end. The railroads have co- man of the bureau of grades, which covered the work a hearing on what they termed the unfairness of their 


operated heartily with us in this work and prefer to have of that department of the association’s work for the past eastbound transcontinental lumber —. citing int ppaaoe ld 
cars traced through the association office. the rates from El Paso, Tex., to middle western and eastern 

The third field of traffic work has been exemplified in Year. It was explained that the program called for 4 points and the rates of the Inland Empire as being dis- 
onr weekly bulletin, which contains notice of tariff changes, visit to the mills of the St. Maries Lumber Company criminatory against the California mills. As soon as a 
new stations and other transportation news that is of in- and the Milwaukee Lumber Company at St. Maries, copy of this petition could be obtained the association filed 
terest to or affects our district. We also include a table Idaho, tomorrow, but that owing to the absence of a petition for permission to intervene in the case. This 
showing the character of service rendered by various roads an “ fe a permission was granted about two weeks ago and at the 
both as regards despatch in handling shipments and prompt- William Kroll and Fred Herrick, the respective heads of game time we received notice that the case was set for 
ness in handling freight claims. I believe our members these two concerns, and the fact that a severe snow hearing February 9 at San a Two or — 
should scrutinize this information closely and give it the days later we received notice that the case was se or- 
weight it deserves in routing their cars. If we are to expect Storm was prevailing there, which would make it difficult ward to Febrnary 4: that is, today. This naturally gave 









improvements in service, we must give such improvement to inspect, it had been decided to call off the visit. us very little time to act, but the committee met a week 
practical recognition. The report follows: ago Saturday and after taiking with Mr. Woodworth of the 

Through our traffic department we have handled the gate- Northern Pacific Railway it appeared that it might be best 
way case before the Interstate Commerce Commission and A report covering the statistics of the grading bureau’s to act with the Coast ‘and have their attorney, Mr. Teal, 
have handled several other informal complaints mostly re work during the year just past has already been. sent you represent us jointly. 


lating to reparation. in a circular form, and I presume you have all given it The committee met Sunday and got in communication 
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with Mr. Teal and on Tuesday of last week Mr. Donald- 
on, the traffic manager of the West Coast association, 
ame to Spokane to meet the committee. Mr. Teal, through 
\ir. Donaldson, expressed his willingness to handle our 
ise provided we formally withdrew a paragraph in our 
etition of intervention referring to our differential over 
he Coast. After a long consultation the committee decided 
sit the Western Pine mills should have their own repre- 
ntative and we have secured Mr. Stephen V. Carey, who 
as been attorney to the Public Service Commission of this 
tute, to act on our behalf at the San Francisco bearing. 

Now to explain just what the case involves. The Cali- 
nia pine mills are located at points on the Southern 
‘acitie mostly, north and south of Sacramento at distances 
upning up to 400 miles. In a general way, as far as 
uuber rates eastbound are concerned, they are in the 
coast group, but their rates are not the same as those of 
ortland and Seattle in all respects. They have the same 

te to Denver, St. Louis and New York. Roughly speaking, 
swever, if we draw a line from Kansas City through St. 
uis to Chicago rates to points south of that line are 
ivher from the Portland and Seattle territory than from 

lifornia, while north of that line the Seattle and VPort- 
nd rates are lower; thus the California rate to Chicago 

60 cents or 5 cents above the Coast, while the Seattle- 

rtland rate to Memphis, Tenn., is 714% cents above the 

Jifornia rate, 

Now, as the rates to southeastern points are based on 
femphis, California bas an immense advantage in that 
rritory, While farther north the north coast mills have 

advantage. Both districts reach points in Central 
eight Association territory—that is, Ohio and Indiana 
sostly—by rates that are not greatly different, the Cali- 
vnia rate being built of a combination on East St. Louis, 
vhile the north Coast rates are built on Chicago. So much 

r rates. 

Now, in other matters than rates the California mills 
nioy privileges that the Coast mills and our mills do not. 
tor example, the minimum loading on lumber is 380,000 
uinds, irrespective of the size of the car as compared 
with ours, which runs from 40,000 pounds up, according 

size of car. In California they can ship sash and 
Jjoors. whether knocked down, sash, set up sash, or even 
ginzed sash, either in straight or mixed cars, while on 
straight cars of set up sash they have a 24.000-pound 
inimum., ‘The California cedar lumber takes the same rate 

pine and the only differential is on shingles, which are 
» cents higher than the lumber rate instead of 10 cents. 

I'roia all of this it will be seen that the California mills 
are on the whole pretty well provided for. In spite of 
ihis their petition is distinctly an attack on our differ- 
ential. Now, the whole case has been further involved by 
the fact that the sash and door factories of Wisconsin and 
the Mississippi Valley have filed a petition with the com- 
mission asking that the rates from the west coast and 
other western points to Chicago be increased 5 cents, the 
present rates to Wisconsin and Mississippi Valley points 
be retained as at present. They also ask that a differential 
be placed on eastbound movements of sash and doors over 
the lumber rate and that their own rates to Atlantic 
seaboard be reduced. These same factories have also in 
tervened in the California case. 

Your committee believes that the case is bound to ex 
tend in importance and to involve more or less the entire 
fabric of eastbound lumber rates. If such a readjustment 
‘s coming we should be prepared to go before the commis- 
sion and secure a more equable adjustment for the Inland 
mills. We do not believe our present differential is suffi- 
cient and we do believe that we are at a great disad- 
vantage as compared with other districts. 

We have sent representatives to California because we 
want to see the whole rate situation adjusted as well as 
to protect our present differential at this particular hear 
ing, and our position has been that we are not fightmy 
for lower rates or higher rates but for an equable readjust- 
ment of all eastbound rates, and I think we should stick 
very close to this position, as it will greatly simplify our 
struggle to secure a fair differential. 

We have fully realized our unpreparedness to present 
evidence or arguments at this first hearing and we tried 
very hard to have it postponed, but we believe the commis- 
sion in refusing a postponement realizes. the importance of 
the ease and will extend its scope and grant later hearings 
to all interests concerned. Our effort at San Francisco 
is to convince the commission, if necessary, that further 
hearings should be had in view of the variety and magnitude 
of the interests involved. One thing seems certain, that 
even if it is necessary to bring another case before the 
commission, we should make every effort to secure a better 
differential. Now, if we are going to make such a fight, 
your eemmittee wants to see every single member of this 
association lined up bebird it. We appreciate fully that 
there is a slight diversity of interest on some points. For 
example, the Montana mills are a considerable distance 
east of Spokane and should have a slight differential in 
their favor undoubtedly. The eastern Oregon mills are 
new prevented from entering certain natural territory by 
lack of through rates. These differences should be recog- 
nized and we should agree among ourselves on what is 
equable and then go befere the commission with a_ solid 
front. 

I want to add for the benefit of our Spokane district 
members that if we expect to interest the commission in 
our right to a_ better differential over the Coast we can 
hardly igncre the same principle when applied to some of 
our more advantageously located members. In other words, 
I am strongly in favor of presenting our cause to the 
commission on the basis of asking for a slightly better 
differential for the Montana mills. 

This whole matter is now up to us and we must decide 
today whether we will do it right or not. If we are to 
make a geod fight we must raise money for that purpose 
and secure the best help possible. I don't think I need to 
dwell! cn the importance of better differentials to all of us. 
We must have them if we are going to secure an outlet for 
the increasing volume of our low grade products. 














Adjournment was then taken for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The report of the railroad committee came up for dis 
cussion the first thing at the afternoon session. Chair- 
man Lindsley explained that the interests of the asso- 
ciation were being looked after at the interstate com- 
merce hearing in San Francisco today by 8S. V. Carey, 
counsel; Traffic Manager Frank W. C. Ufford, of the 
Spokane Lumber Company, and Henry Klopp, of the 
White Pine Sash Company, Spokane, which was assur- 
ance that the association’s interests would be thoroughly 
and carefully looked after. At the suggestion of J. P. 
McGoldrick the directors were authorized to levy such 
assessments as are necessary to carry on the rate litiga- 
tion. : 

J. J. Rockwell, of the Chicago advertising agency 
looking after the cypress and the fir campaigns of adver- 
tising to consumers, addressed the meeting by request, 
giving much the same arguments that he offered in his 
talk at the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in Tacoma last week. 

T. J. Humbird, of Sandpoint, Ida., asked some ques- 
tions as to one wood taking the place of another, which 
were answered by Mr. Rotkwell, who said that no matter 
what lumber is sold it keeps out substitutes to that ex- 
tent. Several others asked questions on this subject, 
which were answered in detail. 


Forest Products Exposition Fund. 


Paul Lachmund, chairman of the Forest Products Ex- 
position committee, reported that over $3,300 had been 
collected for the expenses, part of which had been paid 
for the stock in the company and part for the space. 
The idea is to construct an attractive bungalow of In- 
land Empire woods and to show samples of the woods 
and different kinds of finish. The cedar association 
members will also use some space to show their product, 
especially long poles. 

The report in full follows: 


After some difficulty in arriving at a date that was 
agreeable to all the members of our committee, we met 
finally last week. I am advised by the secretary that the 
response to the Forest Products Exposition plan has been 
quite general among our members. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of a very few smaller concerns, all have agreed to 
cooperate in the bearing of the expense. In response to the 
first half of the assessment, which so far is all that has 
been called for. considerable has been collected. Of this 
amount $1,000 has been extended to secure a part of our 
stock and $1,630 has been paid in as the first half pay- 
mnent for our space both at Chicago and New York. 

Your committee felt that in handling this exposition all 
of the woods of any commercial importance that are manu- 
factured by our members should be given a good repre- 
sentation. ‘The committee has discussed in a general way 
the sert of exhibit that should be prepared after having 
received information as to what other districts are doing. 

In u tentative way, our plan now is to build some sort 
of house cr bungalow. The house will consist of a number 
of rooms and will not be entirely completed, so that it will 
show various stages of construction from the mere frame- 
work in one room, we will say, up to the finished room, 
which will show all of our woods in their most highly 
finished uses. ‘The plan is also to use larch flooring to 
floor the entire exhibit space. In addition to the house I 
have outlined which is intended to exhibit all of our woods 
in their various forms in actual use, we are planning to 
have a space devoted to our different grades with samples 
of each grade from the lowest to the highest, particularly 
in white pine and western pine. We also plan to include 
pine boxes us a part of our exhibit, and the cedar people 
will probably make use of a small part of our space to 
exhibit a forty-five- or fifty-foot cedar pole. We are also 
planniig to secure sections of trees of the various kinds 
of wood we manufacture and cross sections also. These 
will serve, together with the samples of our grades, and the 
wood in actual use in the construction of the house or 
bungalow, to show the whole history of our various woods. 
We have also planned to decorate our space with pictures 
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and transparencies of our timber, saw mills, woods opera- 
tions, etc., and we believe in this way a thoroughly at- 
tractive exhibit can be prepared. In order to carry out 
any such comprehensive plan, we must have the assistance 
cf an architect, and your committee has now taken up this 
matter and is going ahead with it at once. We are plan- 
ning to have the chief inspector act along with the architect 
in an advisory capacity, and go with him to some of the 
mills where be can select woods for the various purposes. 
Our plan is also to prepare attractive literature relative to 
our various woods to be distributed in the exhibit space, 
and one of the associaticn inspectors will be kept at the 
exhibit aud will explain the grades and uses of our woods 
to all visitors. 

This in a general way is the outline of the plan your 
committee has adopted. We are still open to suggestions 
and our plans are by no means so far matured that they are 
not’ subject to change. If any of you have anything to 
suggest, we would be glad to have you present such sug- 
eestions to the committee at any time. We hope everybody 
will codperate in this way as we need ideas fully as much 
as we do money and material. We are advised by the 
expusition officers in Chicago that everything points to a 
thoroughly successful display. There is a bill now before 
Congress carrying an appropriation for $10,000 to enable 
the Furest Service to place an exhibit at both Chicago and 
New York, which should add materially to the attractive- 
ness ef the exposition as_a whole. Moving picture films 
will also be displayed in the assembly hall adjacent to the 
exhibits in both Chicago and New York. 


J. P. McGoldrick, bringing up the matter of starting 
a campaign for exploiting Inland Empire lumber prod- 
ucts to consumers, expressed the hope that something be 
done along the same line, and at his suggestion a com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the matter of adver- 
tising to the general public. The following were named 
as the committee: J. P. McGoldrick, chairman; T. J. 
Humbird, Vincent Palmer and John R. Toole. ; 

Mr. Humbird then spoke briefly on the advertising 
subject to offset the advertising done by substitutes, and 
to show the extent of this he read some statistics from a 
trade journal. 

Election of Officers. 


A, W. Laird, chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the report of this committee, recommending 
the reélection of President Stoddard and the other offi- 
cers. Although Mr. Stoddard asked to be allowed to 
retire from the presidency, saying he was perfectly will- 


ing to work in the ranks and would like to be relieved of 
the work of another year as president, his wishes did 
not prevail. Mr. Humbird stated that some years ago 
he had been president of the association for two or three 
years in succession and he found that he could do better 
work for the association the second year than the first, 
because of his experience. He then made a motion, 
which was seconded, to the effect that the officers as 
recommended by the nominating committee be considered 
elected, and, putting the motion himself, it prevailed 
unanimously, The officers are: 

President—George Stoddard, La Grande, Ore. 

Vice president—B. H. Hornby, Dover, Ida. 

rreasurer—H. M. Strathern, Post Falls, Ida. 

_ Directors—Iist district—R. M. Hart, Coeur d'Alene, Ida. ; 
I. F. Cartier Van_ Dissel, Spokane, Wash. 2nd district— 
Vincent Palmer, La Grande, Ore.. 3d district—C. H. 
Richardson, Missoula, Mont. 

_ Bureau of Grades—Ilst district—Earl M. Rogers, Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida.; H. L. Soare, Hope, Ida.; A. W. Laird, 
Potlach, Ida. 2nd _ district—Joseph Stoddard, Baker, Ore. 
3d district—E. H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont. 





W. J. Kommers, vice president of the Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, addressed the meeting on the 
income tax law, explaining it in detail. He stated at 
the outset that because of conditions prevailing the last 
year in the lumber trade lumbermen’s interest in the 
income tax law might be doubtful. He took up the law 
item by item and explained the meaning, citing numer- 
ous decisions that have been made to make some of the 
provisions clearer. Mr. Kommers is also receiver for 
the Washington Milling Company, and his duties bring 
him in close touch with the lumbermen. 


Idaho Compensation Law. 


J. C. H. Reynolds, of Spirit Lake, Idaho, chairman of 
the Idaho employees’ compensation commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to draft a bill to be reported to 
the next legislature, explained the provisions of the pro- 
posed law. He said it has been decided that in Idaho 
it would be unconstitutional to make the law compulsory, 
so there was provided an elective choice of three plans. 
One plan allows employers to carry their own risk; an- 
other permits of employers carrying casualty insurance, 
while the third plan is the main provision of the law, 
which is similar to the Washington law, excepting that 
the money collected is put in one fund out of which 
common ‘‘jack-pot’’ all compensations are paid. He ex- 
plained in detail the provisions of the proposed measure, 
which was of especial interest to those operating in 
Idaho. It is the idea, he said, to keep the matter out 
of politics. A thorough factory inspection was also pro- 
vided by the law. 


Co-operation and Advertising. 


A communication from Secretary A. L. Porter, of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spokane, was 
read by Secretary Cooper, in which Mr. Porter invited 
the manufacturers of the Inland Empire to attend the 
annual meeting of his association at Salt Lake next 
week, and took occasion to urge 1 closer codperation 
between the manufacturers and their customers, the re- 
tail lumber men. He also urged lumbermen not to adver- 
tise one wood against another to consumers, but to get 
together and advertise wood as against substitutes. Mr. 
Porter’s letter follows in part: 

This association spent $30,000 last year endeavoring in 
one way and another to increase the demand for lumber; we 
are spending now between $15,000 and $18,000 on an elab- 
orate plan book proposition with material lists showing the 
amount of lumber and mill work in detail that it takes to 
build any building listed in our plan books. We are receiv- 
ing dozens of orders and hundreds of inquiries regarding this 
proposition. 

We are endeavoring to do a creative work which will help 
first, the retail dealer—our member—and second, but not 
least by any means, the lumber manufacturer. 

I am quite sure that the retail lumber merchant feels 
that the manufacturer or seller of lumber has no interest 
in him other than to get his money for their lumber. The 
lumber manufacturer is the only manufacturer in the United 
States that does not help his agent dispose of the goods he 
buys from said manufacturer. : 

Now, the manufacturers are apparently contemplating wag- 
ing a battle among themselves in advertising their woods 
direct to the consumer. Mr. Consumer reads on one page 
of a magazine that cypress is the wood eternal; on the next 
page he reads that white pine is the only wood; on another 
page that western pine has all other woods beat to death; 
on another page that fir, cedar and spruce were created by 
the Almighty as the very best woods for all uses. The con- 
sumer, of course, is up in the air, and the manufacturer's 
money is wasted, because the retail dealer is the one who, 
in the final analysis, will convince the consumer which wood 
is best for him to use. Z 

The crying need of the hour, in our judgment, is for the 
manufacturers of lumber to advertise wood as against all 
substitutes, and then do something to help the retail lum- 
ber merchant dispose of your wood to the consumer. 


Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, re- 
ported regarding conditions in the trade, telling of the 
labor situation on the Coast and other phases of the 
industrial situation. He reported advices received from 
the east showing a feeling of optimism prevailing, and 
read the following telegram from the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN’S Chicago office outlining conditions as they pre- 
vailed today: 





Curicaco, Feb. 3, 1914. 
Frep H. GILMAN, Spokane, Wash. 

While eastern lumber market shows little increase in 
volume and only slight changes in prices, the trade 
sentiment has greatly improved in last two or three 
weeks and there are some distinctly favorable features. 
Northern pine stocks, according to January 1 statement, 
are lighter than a year ago, with prices well main- 
tained. Hardwoods mostly unchanged, but some woods 
show advance, considerable increase in volume of in- 
quiries from the industries and they look more like 
business. Illinois steel has out heavy inquiries. United 
States steel was running 35 percent capacity in Decem- 
ber. 60 percent in January and higher percentage now. 
Railroads are buying quietly in moderate quantities 
chiefly of ties for necessary work. 

Significant fact is that some of shrewdest big buyers 
among wholesale lumbermen are quietly purchasing all 
yellow pine they can pick up at prices to suit them. 
The quiet buying of yellow pine that has been going 
on for two or three weeks has at last affected the mills, 
which are stiffening their selling policy. Scalpers are 
finding difficulty in placing orders they have taken at 
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old prices. Dimension is 75 cents to $1 higher than 
three weeks ago. 

Buchanan gets out new list today at $1 advance and 
mills generally are wary of future business. In Chi- 
cago factory trade is still quiet, but wholesale yards 
are being stocked and optimism as to business after 
April 1 prevails. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

B. R. Lewis, a former well known Inland Empire lum- 
ber manufacturer but now of Seattle, described the busi- 
ness and labor situation on the Coast. He was followed 
by A. G. Anderson, of Spokane, assistant industrial 
insurance commissioner, who told of the working of the 
employees’ compensation law, and answered a number of 
questions as to the practical effects of it, now that it 
has been in force long enough to prove that it is bene- 
ficial to employer and employee. This completed the 
business of the meeting and it adjourned. 

THE BANQUET. 

At the Hall of the Doges at Davenport’s the members 
of the association and their ladies sat down to a banquet 
at 7 o’eclock. E. F. Cartier Van Dissel acted as toast- 
master, and after several vocal and orchestral selections, 
and a reading by a versatile young lady, he paid an 
appropriate compliment to the ladies present, and intro- 
duced President Stoddard, who took as his theme the 
value of organization. 

The toastmaster assigned to A. W. Laird the text 
‘Personal Effort as Compared with Codperative Effort, ’’ 
and in his talk Mr. Laird cited Adam and Eve as 
the initial codperative effort, followed these days by 
business and corporation effort. He said he believed the 
time had come when corporations must take a broader 
view of life and do more for those dependent upon 
them, and make life mean more for them. 

H. L. Soare discussed ‘‘Trimmings,’’ which he con- 
sidered one of the essential things in marketing any kind 
of merchandise these days. O. Whisnant discoursed on 
some matters in general and King Solomon and King 
David in particular. 

The toastmaster said he had in the past always en- 
joyed introducing his cousin, Mr. ‘‘Van Toole,’’ of 
Missoula, but he was unfortunately absent, so he would 
introduce instead, his two real cousins, Henry and John 
Brevet, connected with his lumber concern in Spokane, 
who gave several sweet mandolin and guitar selections, 
accompanied by their voices. 

C. D. Flinn, of Chicago, was called upou for remin- 
iscences. Now engaged in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago and interested in manufacturing in east- 
ern Oregon, Mr. Flinn told of some of the early day 
lumber experience in Bangor, Me., when lumber was 
shipped around the Horn to San Francisco, and also by 
vessel to New Orleans. Then came the prominence of 
Chicago as a lumber center, handling lumber from up the 
lakes in Michigan and Wisconsin. At a meeting of the 
lumbermen of that city, one of the leaders said one 
time that when the total handled in Chicago was 1,200,- 
000,000 feet it had reached its zenith. Last year it 
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handled 2,800,000,000, showing it to be still the great 
lumber center of the country. Mr. Flinn predicted that 
the time is near at hand when the Inland Empire and 
the Pacific coast will furnish the country’s lumber supply. 

Ben H. Hornby proved that he is a devotee of James 
Whitcomb Riley, reciting one of that bard’s sweet poems. 
J. J. Rockweil talked on ‘‘Efficiency,’’ not forgetting 
advertising, his favorite subject. Charlie Cassidy told a 
story and as a sort of benediction also recited from James 
Whitcomb Riley, leading one to think that his poems 
are the only volume of verse in the Dover (Idaho) public 
library, the home of both Mr. Hornby and Mr. Cassidy. 
This concluded the banquet and ended the eighth annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 





DIRECTORS REELECT SECRETARY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—The directors of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association meet today and 
transacted considerable routine business, including the 
reélection of A. W. Cooper as secretary for the ensuing 
year. 

A meeting of the special committee to look into the 
matter of exploiting Inland Empire lumber products to 
the general public, of which J. P. McGoldrick is chair- 
man, was also held today and a proposition considered 
from the advertising ageney that is handling the cypress 
and the west coast general publicity work. No definite 
action, however, in the matter was taken, but the dis- 
position of the committee is to go ahead with the work 
of general publicity as soon as the details ean be ar 
ranged. 





LUMBER RATE CASE HEARINGS. 


San Francisco, Feb. 7.—Special Examiner August 
F. Gutheim, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
opened a session in this city February 4 in the Federal 
Building. The complaint of the Big Basin Lumber Com- 
pany and others against the Southern Pacifie Company 
and others charging discrimination against California 
lumber occupied the entire day. The California lumber 
people claim that the railroads charge lower rates for 
hauling lumber to the eastern markets from Oregon, 
Washington and Mexico than from California. The dif- 
ference is alleged to be from 3 to 10 cents a hundred 
pounds. George X. Wendling, president of the Weed 
Lumber Company, and D. M. Swobe, vice president and 
traffic manager of the McCloud River Railroad Com- 
pany, testified. A petition by the Pacific Navigation 
Company to compel the railroads to inaugurate joint 
through rates will be heard. 

The bulk of the testimony offered at Friday’s session 
of the lumber rates hearing before Special Examiner 
A. F. Gutheim had a tendency to show that there was 
no particular squabble between the California and the 
north coast lumber interests, but that both the California 
and the northern groups were anything but satisfied 
with the rates from El Paso to eastern points. These 
rates, they alleged, worked to the advantage of the 
Mexican lumber interests. 

M. A. Leach, of the Danaher Lumber Company, of 


El Dorado County, was recalled to the witness stan. 
He repeated his testimony on the low cost of lumb.y 
production in Mexico and the low freight rates froi, 
El Paso. This combination of conditions, Mr. Lea:, 
contended, made it difficult for California producers 
compete with Mexican mills in the selling centers. 

F. G. Donaldson, representing west coast and Inla; 
Empire lumber interests, shared Mr. Leach’s opini: 
E. A. Klopp, president of the White Pine Sash Co: 
pany, of Spokane, Wash., claimed California genera 
had a lower rate on made-up sash than did Spokan.. 
He also declared that the rate from El Paso to easter: 
points had worked a hardship on northern sash shipper:, 





BOX MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 5.—Millmen engaged in man 
facturing box shooks, together with the local box man 
facturers who were in attendance at the annual me 
ing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associati 
yesterday, held a meeting today at which was discuss: | 
the advisability of forming a local organization to lo 
after the interests of the pine box manufacturers of ti 
Inland Empire, tributary to Spokane, to be operat: 
in connection with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ A 
sociation. E, F. Cartier Van Dissel, of Spokane, act: 
as chairman and A. W. Cooper as secretary. 

J. B. Knapp, secretary of the Northwestern Associa 
tion of Box Manufacturers, Portland, Ore., explained t 
the meeting that his organization in a broad way looke 
after the interests of the box industry on the Pacifi 
coast, having, because of the large territory it covere 
and the interest it represented, more power and strengt 
in the matters of general interest than would local or 
ganizations. He also pointed out that if the pine bo: 
men should withdraw from the Northwestern association 
with the idea of depending entirely upon a local o1 
ganization it would seriously cripple the influence of th: 
Northwestern association. He thought it an excellent 
idea to form a local organization to meet quarterly o1 
the day following the quarterly meetings of the Wester: 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association to discuss matters o 
purely local interest. After an extended discussion ot 
the matter it was finally decided to adopt this idea ani 
make a district box association an adjunct to the West 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The expense o/ 
this organization will be practically nothing, as it will 
be looked after by Secretary Cooper and at the quar- 
terly meetings Secretary Knapp, of the Northwestern 
association, will probably be present and lend whatever 
assistance his organization can to the work being done 
locally. At today’s meeting in consideration of this 
arrangement nearly all of the box manufacturers pres 
ent, who were not already members of the Northwestern 
association, gave Mr. Knapp their application for 
membership. 

It is likely a similar local organization will be formed 
in eastern Oregon, to meet occasionally at La Grande 
to talk over local matters and in this they will be aided 
by Mr. Knapp and all will affiliate with the North- 
western association and make it stronger than it has 
been heretofore. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE BOX AND SHOOK MEN MEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 11.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac 
turers’ Association was held in the ‘‘green room’’ at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel here yesterday. This or- 
ganization was organized at the Hotel Majestic here 
three years ago, of men in that line of business from five 
States: North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and Pennsylvania. There were thirteen charter members. 
The membership has grown to thirty-six, which repre- 
sents a cut annually of 225,000,000 feet of North Caro- 
lina pine. Twenty-three concerns were represented at 
yesterday’s meeting. 

At the morning session an address was made by the 
retiring president, L. H. Swan, of the Berkley Box & 
Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va., reviewing the history 
of the association, and urging a strong campaign to get 
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in the few large concerns, of the five States that were 
still outside. He said the association had reached a 
point where it could do a lot of good, but it should be 
as close as one big corporation, so that information 
might be had that would make for uniform buying and 
selling prices by putting competition on a more even 
basis. He urged the appointment of a committee to 
work toward this end, and the employment of a paid 
secretary. A buffet luncheon was served at 1 o’clock 
in the ‘‘red room.’’ 


Letting Down the Bars. 


At the afternoon session several important changes 
were made in the constitution. One was the letting down 
of the bars as to States, so that the organization might 
embrace the entire East and become as large and strong 
as any similar body. This necessitated the removal of 
the old restriction that the directors must be elected from 
certain States. The date of the annual meetings, which 
are all to be held in Philadelphia, was changed from 
the first Tuesday in February, to the second Wednesday. 
The regular meetings, instead of every two months, will 
be held in May, August and November. The May (1914) 
meeting will be held in Baltimore, and the place of meet- 
ing for the next will be settled at each meeting. 

William L. Rice, R. W. Jordan and L. H. Swan were 
appointed a committee to devise a form of trade report 
containing information of value to the members, to be 
sent out from time to time by the association. Dodge & 
Bliss, of Jersey City, were elected as members, and W. F. 
Brown, of that concern, addressed the members on 
** Association Work.’’ 

William L. Rice, of the T. B. Rice & Sons Company, 
of Philadelphia, was elected president; H. D. Dreyer, 
of H. D. Dreyer & Co., of Baltmore, vice president; 
R. W. Jordan, of the Greensville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Emporia,” Va., secretary, and E, D. Adkins, of 
Kk. S. Adkins & Co., of Salisbury, Md., treasurer. The 
following five directors were elected: O. M. Preston, of 
the Keystone Box Company, of Philadelphia; W. L. 
Nuffer, of the Virginia Lumber & Box Company, of 
Petersburg, Va.; L. F. Powell, of the O. M. Lee Com- 
pany, of Richmond, Va.; L. 8. Becker, of Becker Bros. 
& Son, of Baltimore, and W. D. Corddry, of the Cord- 
dry Company, of Snow Hill, Md. 

At 6:30 p. m. came a dress dinner, at which informal 
speeches were made, and this was followed by a theater 
party at Keith’s. 
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i Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 


QUERY AND 


What Would You Know? 
What Do You Know? 
Write Us About It. 


COMMENT 








Chemical Utilization of Tamarack. 


Have you any information on the product of turpentine 
nd other by-products from the tamarack stumps and timber? 
f so, could you give me such information or tell me where 
could get it? 


{There are no records at hand of distillation experi- 
ents on eastern tamarack but experiments some time 
nce on western larch, a closely allied species, gave a 
iir proportion of resin product but practically no vola- 
le oils, such as turpentine and wood oil which are 
tained from pine, fir and other coniferous species. It 
oes not appear likely, therefore, that any great amount 

turpentine could be extracted from the tamarack 
iste material.—EbITor. } 





Commercial Possibilities of Sawdust Briquettes, 
We note with considerable interest what has been said 
ith reference to briquetting of sawdust. We refer par- 
ularly to page 49, Janusry 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
MBERMAN, quoting from a recent article in the Scientific 
merican, describing a German machine for this purpose. 
n page 59, issue of January 31, further comment is made 
this subject. We note that the editor winds up with a 
tement to the effect that fuel of other sorts is so cheap 
here sawdust is available for briquetting that the commer- 
il possibilities of this process, so far as the United States 
concerned, probably lie some distance in the future. 
We respectfully call attention to the fact that there is 
successful operation at the present time a large sawdust 
iquetting plant in Vancouver, B. ¢ We, of course, have 
en greatly interested in this proposition and have given 
matter considerable thought and study the last three 
four months. 
We have figures from the engineer who made the installa- 
tion at Vancouver that the pbriquetting of sawdust for 
domestic purposes is entirely feasible, and very remunera- 
tive. We expect in the very near future to make a per- 
<onal investigation of this plant and have shipped to us 
ere at least a ton of these sawdust briquettes for the 
purpose of making a test as to their value as compared with 
ai. If our investigation proves satisfactory, it is very 
possible that we will erect a plant here to take care of our 
wmill refuse. 


{This letter is from a sawmill concern with plant 
located in a town of about 18,000 inhabitants. The saw- 
nill at Vaneouver also has a large fuel-consuming popu- 
lation conveniently near and such circumstances are more 
favorable to briquette manufacture than in the ease of a 
sawmill located at a greater distance from centers of 
population, Further, coal is rather high priced on the 
Pacific coast. 

These two instances will be followed up with much 
nterest by other mills convenient to a local market for 
hriquettes.— EDIToR. ] 





Allcwance for Defects in Log Scaling. 

A discussion among the men in this office of the term 
straight and sound” as applied to scaling logs in board 
feet has bronght up the question as to whether or not the 
neaning of this term as generally accepted by the lumber- 
men of today is the same as it was fifteen or twenty years 
igo. Our lumberman informs me that throughout the 
Lake States fifteen or twenty years ago scaling logs 
‘straight and sound” meant that proper deductions were 
being made of all material not utilized at that time. This 
naturally eliminated No. 3 common, which was called 
“scoots” or “mill culls.” 

What we particularly desire to know is whether or not 
the meaning of the term has kept pace with utilization and 

used today contemplates all grades of lumber utilized 
in the region concerned. Is the term generally used now 
throughout the Lake States and could you refer to any 
court proceedings in which the meaning of the term “straight 
and sound” constituted an issue? 


[The above inquiry comes from a United States district 
forester. The allowance to be made for defects in a log 
has always rested upon the judgment of the scaler, and it 
s pretty hard to determine what the average of such 
practice is at the present time, to say nothing of what it 
may have been at some distant point in the past. It 
may, however, be stated that the best practice in this 
regard always has been to consider only obvious and 
visible defects in the log such as crook, rotten or wormy 
sap, hollow butts and cracks or seams. In allowing for 
such defects the scaler of course uses his best judgment 
as to the amount that they will reduce the merchantable 
lumber remaining in the log. It naturally follows from 





this that a certain proportion of this lumber which is 
merchantable under present practice was not merchant- 
able at an early date, and this to some extent would 
affect the amount of allowance to be made by the expe- 
rienced scaler for such defects. A hollow butt, of course, 
is an actual reduction of the volume of the log, but also 
will to some extent affect the grade of some of the lum: 
ber actually obtained. On the other hand, a crook in the 
log has practically no effect upon the actual volume, but 
does have a very material effect upon the amount of 
merchantable product as logs are customarily sawn. Un- 
der present practice it is probable that such a log would 
be given today a somewhat higher scale than in times 
past. The definition of straight, sound timber, however, 
has never implied any exclusion of the normal number 
of knots occurring in the average of such timber. In the 
more rigid definition of merchantable timber in the past 
a considerable proportion of unsalable culls was occa- 
sioned by the knots and for this the allowance in scal- 
ing did not and could not make any provision. Such pro- 
vision against this form as was made was embodied in 
the log rules themselves (in the over liberal allowance 
for slab), and also in the price paid for the logs or 
timber based upon the purchaser’s judgment as to its 
general quality. In other words, straight, sound timber 
has always meant timber free from more than a slight 
normal crook and free also from seams, rot and hollow 
butt, but not necessarily free from knots. It is not be- 
lieved that this definition has in the history of log scaling 
in this country undergone any material change, although, 
as already stated, there doubtless has been some change 
in the amount of allowance deducted for the allowable 
defects above enumerated.—EbITOR. | 





Grain and Texture in Wood. 

For certain parts of our product we are desirous of using 
a coarse grained wood. We find that white ash is easily 
obtainable and we would be obliged if you would tell us 
whether or not white ash is a coarse grained wood and 
whether by any stretch of imagination it could be classed as 
a fine grained wood. 

[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer of stor- 
age batteries, and as no information is given as to the 
reason why a coarse grained wood is desired it is prac- 
tically impossible to say whether ash is the wood that 
best and most cheaply meets the requirement. ‘‘ Coarse 
grained’’ is a description that may be and is variously 
interpreted. According to the best definition, a coarse 
grained wood is one in which the annual rings are thick; 
that is, the wood has made rapid annual growth. Judged 
by this characteristic, white ash may be considered to 
have medium coarse grain, although this is not so promi- 
nently a feature of this as of some of the other ashes. 

A rough grained wood is considered to be one that 
does not work smoothly under tools. A rough textured 
wood is usually a ring porous wood, which ash is, and the 
concentration of the pores in the spring and summer 
growth produces a distinctly different appearance be- 
tween this and the harder and denser autumn and winter 
wood. None of these definitions, however, goes to the 
question as to whether the wood cells composing the 
structure are small or large. As a matter of fact, the 
cells in ash are rather fine and close, as indicated by the 
micro-photograph here reproduced of a tangential section 
of ash in this office. This section happens to be cut 
through the dense or non-porous wood. The radial sec- 
tion here illustrated, however, shows a number of sap 
pores and gives a general impression of coarseness. The 
cross section shows clearly how the sap pores are grouped 
in the spring and early summer wood, with only small 
and scattering pores in the denser ring. 

Ash is hard, tough and elastic, and if these qualities 
are not necessary in the use for which the inquirer de- 
sires it and coarseness of grain is the chief characteristic 
desired it may be obtained readily in some cheaper wood 
that could be suggested if more were known about the 
required factors. Certain kinds of red oak, for example, 
are more distinctly coarse grained than good white ash 
and are notably cheaper.—EDITOR. ] 








**Ideal’” Model ‘*A’’ 


We Can 
Show You 
Money in 
Concrete 
Blocks 


Surely there’s no crime in a retail lumberman making 
more money—honestly. The small investment required 
to start you in the manufacturing of cement blocks, 
coupled with the broadening of your service to the home 
builders of your community and the discouraging of 
outside competition, make this proposition especially 
attractive to the man in business for money. The many 
advantages presented the beginner in our 


Idea 


has made it the line preferred by hundreds of men in 
your industry. Not only are ‘‘Ideal’’ machines perfect 
in design and construction, profitable to operate and 
economical to install—but we go further—we insist that 
every man who buys an outfit from us must prosper and 
to accomplish this we maintain a service department 
which we place at the command of our customers. So 
you see when we say we can ‘“‘show you money in mak- 
ing concrete blocks’’ we are prepared to ‘‘make good.’’ 
Show your interest by asking us for facts. 





Concrete 
Machinery 


I:lustrated Catalogs of Block 
Machines and Mixers free 
on request. 


The Ideal 
Concrete 
Machinery 
Company 


1314 Monmouth Ave., 


Wa ee Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Just Like Having 
Money Handed You 


Sry | There are doubtlessa number of well-to-do ‘ 


f farmers in your community who could use a 


Monarch 


. Meal and 
=i Feed Mill 


When they get that hunch, somebody is going to sell 
them a machine like this and you might as well be 
that somebody. One of these mills in your yard to 
turn little favors for your customers who have small 
jags of corn, oats, rye and buckwheat to grind, will 
pay for itself in no time; and a small sign in your 
office stating you're agent for them will doubtless 
bring you customers from the fellows who need one 
oftener. Let us tell you how to do it. 


| SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. ?-9:8: Muncy, ae 

















WHITE ASH—TANGENTIAL SECTION, DENSE WOOD—RADIAL SECTION, EDGE OF SPRING WOOD—CROSS SECTION, SHOWING PARTS OF TWO 


ANNUAL RINGS. 
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| FINANCIAL 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 


Number of loans made - - a, no 
Number of issues matured and paid or called — 





in prior to maturity ata premium - - - - - 13 
Capital and surplus of companies bonded - $180,738,495.36 
Total amount of bonds a -=s © © 76,930,500.00 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - - +  21.062.500.00 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - + + + 4,629,758.26 acres 
Total timber security - - - - + 67,457,924,523 feet 


There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of principal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Crark = Poote & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Our booklet, ‘‘The F. A. 
Brewer & Company Plan 
of Financing Lumber and 
Timber Companies’’, will 
be furnished upon request. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND OFFICE, | 
10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 


| 
| 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative. | 


Oregon and California. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
1107 American Bank Bldg. 


E. T. CLARK, Representative, 
Washington and British Columbia. 











ts 2 
oans on limber 


Weare in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809 - 812 Westminster Building, 
Monroe and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 


[ot 
(r ~ 


Audits 
Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost. For par- 
ticulars address. 












































The Michigan Trust Company 
Public Accounting Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
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WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION. 





Loss in 1913 Was Almost Iofinitesimal—New Work Included Construction of Fire Guard 
Trails—Railroad Companies Co-operated. 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 7.—The sixth annual report of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association, comprising the 
leading timber owners of the State, has just been issued 
in handsome pamphlet form. Following an introductory 
review by President George 8. Long, it gives the 
1913 financial statement and the fire warden’s report. 
The financiai statement shows a revenue of $40,792 and 
expenditures, including uncollectible accounts written off, 
depreciation and maintenance of equipment ete., totaling 
$45, 795.31. 

The annual report of Secretary O. Bystrom shows 
2,719,501 acres listed in the association, with a total 
membership of 193, of whom 17 were admitted in 1913. 
The actual cost of operation per acre is shown to have 
been 1.62 cents. Secretary Bystrom states that there are 
still many timber owners who are showing an indifferent 
attitude toward the association in spite of the fact they 
realize and admit the work the association is doing is 
of direct benefit to them as well as to members of the 
organization. 

The President’s Report. 
President Long in his annual report says: 
The timber 


stand in the State of Washington, as given 

by the forestry experts of the United States Government, 
aggregates somewhere between 250,000,000,000 and 300.- 
> 


000,000,000 feet, and the loss by fire during the year 19 
as reported by the chief fire warden, is very little in ex- 
cess of 1,000,600 feet, a loss that is infinitesimal. 

The climatic conditions during the summer months were 
ideal, for while the rainfall was not abundant, the showers 
were much more frequent than usual and were very op- 
portune. This, coupled with the magnificent organization, 
which was handled by Mr. Joy, the chief tire warden, re- 
sulted in a record which probably never has been surpassed 

1d which in all probably will never again be equaled with 
as small amount of damage done by forest fires. 





I am pleased to report that in this work of suppress- 
ing forest fires, the public at large not only is more fully 


appreciating the danger, but also is lending its support by 
exercising greater care and by working harmoniously with 
all the organized forces for the preservation of the forests. 

The statement, however, is just as true now as it ever 
has been that during July, August and September the 
forests of western Washington are, under ordinary average 
climatie conditions, subject to an unusual hazard by reason 
of forest fires, and that the efforts put forth to prevent 
and suppress these fires should continue to be in proportion 
to the danger. 

For any timberland owner to accept the 
thus being put forth, 
certainly indicates a 
worthy canse, for our 


service which is 
without contributing to the expense, 
lack of patriotic appreciation of a 
association, as well as the State, is 
not only protecting the timber that belongs to its own 
members, but is also protecting every acre of timber that 
lies in and amongst that of our members, and every timber- 
land owner, rezardless of whether his holding is large or 


small, snould contribute his just proportion of the expense 
incurred in forest fire protection. 
The thanks of the association are extended to the State 


forest fire commission and to the State fire warden and all 


of his deputies, as well as to the Forest Service of the 
United States Government, and to the public at large, and 
especially to the press, for the loyal support which has 
been given our association in carrying on its work. 


Report of Chief Fire Warden. 


The report of the chief fire warden for 1913 is an 
interesting resume of the work done and, in part, is as 
follows: 

The 
penings 
standing 


season of 1913 has been one of 


common-place hap- 
and I am pleased to 


report the losses by fire to 
timber are less than in any previous year of 
which we have a record. About 1,000,000 feet of green 
timber was killed, 10 percent of which was destroyed, the 
other 90 percent being so situated that it can be easily 
logged. 

I am much 
spectors and 


the in- 
instructions of this 
their work, for with 


the manner in which 
carried out the 
office and the interest manifested in 
searcely an exception these men were wide-awake and al- 
ways looking after the welfare of the association. It is 
through the tact, good judgment and resolution of our 
employees that the best results are obtained and I wish 
to take this opportunity to give them full credit for what 
they have done. 


pleased with 
rangers 





The Season’s Work. 
took up a new line of work for the 
constructing fire-guard-trails in unusually 
zones. As prevention of fire is the basis of 
preparedness for the handling of any fires 
which may get started is an essential element toward this 
end and our success in the matter largely depends upon 
the extent of our preparations to cope with any situation 
which may arise. The intent is to forestall any fire which 
might threaten a body of association timber by making 
a fire-break between this timber and a hazardous locality 
where fires frequently originate. 

At the solicitation of one of our inspectors this work 
was begun and I am so well pleased with what was accom- 


This season we 
rangers, that of 
dangerous fire 
patrol work, 


plished, for the benefits to be derived therefrom are so 
appareat and permanent, that I think it would be well to 
make it a part of each season’s program of operations. 
Anyone who has had experience in fighting fires knows how 
hard it is to gain control of one where rotten trees and 
snags are standing, for the wind carries the brands from 


one tree to the other and soon scatters the fire over a wide 
territory. This work consisted in the cutting down of all 
dead trees and snags over a stretch of ground thirty to 
forty rods wide, and in the clearing of a trail from 10 to 
15 feet wide of all logs, brush, leaves ete., leaving a bare 
space on the ground where it would be an easy matter to 
stop a fire should one break out in that vicinity. 

In the space of two weeks, during the latter part of 
June and first of July, 1,080 dead trees and snags were 
felled and a trail cleared, all of which was done without 
any extra expense to the association other than traveling 
expenses and board of the men, which is a very small item 
as compared to the benefits to be derived, for the work is 
permanent and will not nave to be done over. The dead 
trees will not grow up again nor the trail become littered 
with debris, and when a fire breaks out in that locality, 
our ranger will know just where to go to head it off, and 
with this work already done, will stand every chance of 
doing so. It is planned to extend this fire-guard-trail next 
year and also to begin the work in other localities. The 
inspector who supervised this had 12 men. Using a tent for 
peals to the average ranger, and while the work is hard, 
sleeping quarters, they camped out, one of the number 
doing the cooking, the provisions being furnished by the 
association. There is a zest to this sort of life which ap- 
there was no grumbling and it is certain that after such 
an experience these men were better fitted. to perform their 
duties as patrolmen than if they had been unemployed. 

At the beginning of the season, I had the rangers take 


up the matter of sending in logging 
all operations within their respective districts. My ic. 
in having this done was to find out the exact locati: y 
and extent of each logging operation and what the opery 
was doing relative to tire prevention in his particu 
camp, also his attitude toward our work, for all of t! .s 
has considerable bearing on the work of the ranger. H 
ing this information in detail gives the chief fire war: 
2 ground-work from which he can better plan patrol work 
by knowing where the dangerous hazards are and when 
fire breaks Gut in a camp it is important to know what « 
can depend on from the owner or foreman of that camp. 
taking steps to care for it 

There are approximately 1,500 donkey 
erated in the woods of western 
which are wood burners, 10 coal 
350 logging locomotives, 130 using 
and 90 coal. In the Iast three 
decided movement from wood or 
those using oil and this is a matter of significance to | s 
for the reason that it greatly diminishes the liability 
tire getting started. In connection with this, I am pleas 
to say we found the great majority of loggers in aeco 
with our work and giving us their hearty coédperation. 


location reports 


engines being 
Washington, 1,450 
and 40 oil. There 
oil for fuel, 130 w: 
years there has been 
coal burning engines 


Slash Burning. 

Early in the season, a circular letter was sent out to ; 
logging companies urging them to do early burning of slas 
ings wherever conditions would warrant. Our reports ind 
eate that between 15,000 and 20,000 acres were burn «| 
over which greatly lessened the fire hazard during ti 
summer. Late in August another letter was sent out on tl! 
same mission and offering the assistance of our men 
supervise and aid in the work and as a result of this can 
paign, 15,950 acres were cleaned up despite the, fact th: 
a half inch more rain fell in September than’ is usui! 
Hlad we been favored with better weather, a great de: 
more of this work would have been done, as loggers gen- 
erally evinced a keen interest in the subject and were pr 
paring to clean up their logged-off lands as never befor 


Our men assisted quite a number to get rid of their slas! 
ings, and progress marks the efforts put forth on this lin 


Purposetul burning of slashings should be encouraged anc 
urged, for this is the only safe and cheap method by which 
they can be disposed of. This is a matter of vital import 
to timber owners as well as loggers, upon which one can 
not lay too much stress, for the removal of slashings in this 
way eliminates our greatest menace. 

Number of Fires. 

During the season, between June 1 and September 3, ou: 
rangers extinguished or assisted in extinguishing 600 fires 
Most of these were small, requiring no assistance to handle 
them, but a good many were in hazardous places where it 
they had not been put out, would likely have caused a lot 
of trouble during some hot period of the summer, possibly 
resulting in the destruction of timber or other property. 
Ninety-six of these fires were of some magnitude and on 
which considerable work had to be done to control them 
Thirty-one were caused by donkey engines, 16 by locomo 
tives, 8 by campers, 8 by lightning, 5 from farmers’ slash 
ings, 4 from smoldering fires on logged-off lands, 1 from 
stump blasting and 23 from unknown sources. 


Rules for Logging Camps. 





Last winter at the meeting of the Western Forestry «& 
Conservation Association held in this city, a committee of 
practical loggers was appointed to draft a uniform set of 


rules governing the conduct of employees in logging camps 
relative to the fire situation. The rules finally decided 
on by this committee were printed on cardboard and we sent 
them out to the different operators. They were pretty gen 
erally accepted and posted in camps and in the course of 
time are bound to have a favorable effect in lessening the 
number of fires arising from this source. 


Cooperation. 

The railroad companies did all we asked of them and this 
year took an advanced position in instructions to their men 
regarding the prevention and suppression of all fires on or 
near their rights-of-way. 

Practically all of the locomotives used in drawing pas 
senger trains on the four transcontinental railroads operat- 
ing in this State are using oil for fuel and a good many of 
the freight engines are thus equipped, especially those run 
ning through heavily timbered districts in the mountainous 
sections where the tire hazard is great. 

As in former years, we codjperated with the State and 
Federal patrol organization, dividing with the State patrol 
men the territory outside the national forests and working 
with the Federal men that stretch of country just inside 
and adjoining the reserve. This makes the plan of fire pre- 
vention much more effective in that it allows a closer super- 
vision of each ranger’s district, there is no loss of energy 
by reason of a double patrol over the same ground and gives 
the assurance that all of the country will receive adequate 
attention. 

The State received $10,000 from the Federal Service, 
the Week act, to be expended in keeping on patrolmen 
within the watersheds of navigable streams. Only a part 
of this amount was used by the State Forester in employing 
about 35 men who were put in the field between July 15 and 
August 15. Most of these were let go in early September, 
but a number were kept on duty until the last of the month 
working in conjunction with our men assisting ranchers and 
logszers to dispose of their slashings. 


under 


New State Forester. 

At the beginning of the season a change was 
the State forester’s office, J. Welty, 
that position ever since it was created, 
succeeded by E. W. Ferris, mayor of Mount Vernon, Skagit 
County. ‘This change in the administration at the very 
opening of the fire season, naturally caused us considerable 
perturbation, for we had not anticipated any such action 
and had already worked out our plan of codperation with 
Mr. Welty However, we were not long held in suspense 
and it is only giving just credit when I say that the new 


made in 
who has occupied 
retiring and being 


board of forest commissioners with the State forester got 
down to business immediately and conducted a_ vigorous 


campaign, giving us their most hearty good will and support. 

In conclusion I will say that this has been a successful 
season made so by a combination of circumstances in having 
favorable weather: three strong patrol organizations work- 
ing in unison and the coédperation of the public. By strength- 
ening the patrol force from year to year and continuing 
to deal fairly with the public, we can hope to make each 
season a successful one, even though the weather be not 
favorable. 

The present chief fite warden has been in the employ of 
this association since its inception and it is the lessons of 
experience which prompts me to say that the surest. safe- 
guards against a recurrence of the disastrous fires of past 
years is in keeping our patrol force up to a high state of 
efficiency both in the number and personnel of the men in 
the field and by being eternally vigilant. 


The officers of the association are George S. Long, 
general manager Weyerhauser Timber Company, presi- 
dent; Thomas Bordeaux, president Mason County Log- 
ging Company, vice president; B. W. Bawden, manager 
James D. Lacey & Co., treasurer; G. C. Joy, "chief fire 
warden; O. Bystrom, secretary. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., Feb. 11.—The regular monthly 
ueeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
t the New Vendome Hotel last night. Following a 
incheon of eight courses, prepared by Secretary George 
). Worland, several business matters were discussed. 
raffie Manager John C. Keller reported that he was 
still working on the proposition to have a sleeper in- 
ialled between this city and Memphis, Tenn. The 
\ambermen’s Club of Memphis has also taken up the 
atter. The proposed increase in railroad rates was 
mong other matters discussed. 
DeWitt Q. Chappell, local attorney, made an extended 
idress on the income tax law. He said there were 
any complications in the law and predicted that during 
ie next year or two the courts would be kept busy 
utangling these complications. Many questions were 
sked the speaker pertaining to the new law. 
The following were present: Daniel A. Wertz, presi- 
nt of the club; Samuel Burgess, Mertes Taylor, Wil- 
im Rartington, George O. Worland, J. A. Waltman, 
thomas Christian, Charles W. Talge, C. W. Honnicutt, 
‘harles A. Wolflin, State Senator William B. Carleton, 
William Sehmool and Traffic Manager John C. Keller. 





MEMPHIS CLUB HOLDS MONTHLY MEETING. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at its regular monthly meeting at the 
liotel Gayoso Saturday, February 7, went on record 
as favoring the passage of an employers’ liability law. 
Ir was the sense of the meeting, however, that the 
members of the club and manufacturers generally 
throughout the State should take an active interest in 
this matter and see to it that a law be passed as fair 
to themselves. There will not be a session of the 
Tennessee legislature until next January and it will be 
a while before this matter can come to a head. How- 
ever, the club instructed the law and insurance com- 
mittee to handle this matter and to do its best to 
safeguard the interests of members of the club. It is 
recognized by members of the club that some law will 
be passed and it is because of this fact that they are 
interesting themseives in seeing that a proper measure 
is enacted into law. 

The club also went vigorously on record against the 
proposal of the International Shippers’ Federation to 
insert in bills‘of lading provisions whereby shippers are 
made liable for part of the damages that may accrue 
from strikes of stevedores and other unavoidable inter- 
ference with the prompt loading and unloading of 
vessels. The matter was brought to the attention of 
the club through a report of the Anchor Sawmill Com- 
pany. A number asserted that they would refuse to 
accept bills of lading with such a provision therein and 
the club authorized the resolutions committee to draw 
up strong protests to be sent to the forwarding agents 
at New Orleans, to the offices of the steamship com- 
panies on the other side, and also to the International 
Shippers’ Federation. It is pointed out that the inser- 
tion of such a provision would render bills of lading 
non-negotiable and thereby greatly impair their utility. 

F. E. Stonebraker, chairman of the special committee 
looking after the furnishing of the rooms offered the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis in the home of the 
Business Men’s Club, said that the work thereon would 
be completed this week and that they would be ready 
for occupancy within the next few days. They will be 
the most handsome of the kind in the South, as all the 
panel work is done with various kinds of lumber manu- 
factured here, polished as highly as possible. 


River and Rail Report. 


The river and rail committee reported that a confer- 
ence had been held with officials of the Illinois Central 
Railroad that had resulted in an agreement on the 
part of the latter to pay over-rate claims through the 
offices at Memphis instead of Chicago, thus facilitating 
the return of these refunds. This agreemént touches all 
shipments originating at Memphis or destined to this 
point, regardless of whether they originate on the Illi- 
nois Central system or whether they are destined to 
points on other lines. It does not cover shipments 
originating on other lines unless destined to Memphis, 
nor does it cover deliveries made on other lines unless 
these originate at Memphis. 

S. B. Anderson, chairman of the special committee 
appointed to secure funds for the payment of the 
entertainment accorded the lumbermen’s clubs of Louis- 
ville and Nashville and the delegates to the red gum 
conferenge held here November 14, reported that he and 
his asso@iates had been so successful that the entire 
amount had been raised, with a surplus of about $80. 
In his language, the committee ‘‘made good and a little 
more.’? 

The question of the efforts being made to have the 
Chieago Lumbermen’s Exchange Building finished in 
a domestic wood instead of mahogany was brought to 
the attention of the club by J. D. Allen, its president. 
He said that he had written a letter to this effect to the 
McCormick interests. He introduced John M. Pritchard, 
secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the latter explained the progress of nego- 
tiations looking to the substitution of red gum for 
mahogany. He said that the matter was for the present 
in the hands of F. R. Gadd, of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, who was arranging for an interview with the 
McCormick interests in this connection. Mr, Pritchard 
gave the impression that everythiug possible would be 


done to secure the use of red gum in this building, as 
it is to be used largely by lumber firms. Just at present, 
however, he acknowledges that the mahogany people 
have a shade the best of those working in behalf of 
gum, 

Letters were read from senators and representatives 
at Washington regarding their willingness to aid Mem- 
phis in every possible way in securing one of the 
regional reserve banks for this city. 

C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company, Morehouse, Mo., was elected an associate 
member. Three other applications were filed by the 
membership committee at this meeting and these will 
be voted on at the meeting two weeks hence. 

The meeting was a thoroughly enjoyable one. Fifty- 
five members and visitors were present. The usual 
luncheon was served. J. D. Allen, jr., was in the chair. 





POCKET BILLIARDS TOURNAMENT. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 9.—In order to satisfy the pro- 
fessional and amateur jealousy of its members, a pocket 
billiards tournament has been arranged by the Houston 
Lumbermen’s Club, and will be played at once in the 
club rooms in the Bender Hotel. Yellow pine grading 
rules, as interpreted by the committee in charge, will 
prevail. Any member of the club in good standing is 
eligible and a nominal sum will be charged as an en- 
trance fee. Handicaps will be decided by the committee, 
assisted by the men who rank as ‘‘serateh.’’ The classi- 
fications as arranged are as follows: 

Clear heart, 100 bails, good stuff, well seasoned. 

B and better, 90 balls, good stuff, not well seasoned. 

No. 1 common, 80 balls, allows small yellow (sap) streak. 

— 2 common, 70 balls, allows medium yellow (sap) 
streak, 

No. 3 common, 60 balls, allows large yellow (sap) streak. 

Culls, 50 balls, allows rotten streaks, shakes ete. 

Slabs and sawdust. This class is merely to make use of 
all ordinary waste material and will play 40 balls. 

The winner will receive a handsome cue, donated by 
the club, 





LIMA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Lima, OHIO, Feb. 10.—The Lima Builders’ Exchange 
was organized permanently with a membership of 40. 
A constitution was adopted and later the exchange will 
be incorporated under the laws of Ohio. Valentine Heil 
was elected president; Byron Thomas, secretary and 
Adolph Finck, treasurer. 





OHIO BUILDING & TRADES COUNCIL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 10.---The organization of the 
3uilding & Trades Council of Ohio was completed re- 
cently by the election of F. R. Smith, Cleveland, presi- 
dent; F. A. Warner, Dayton, first vice president; P. G. 
Alberts, Columbus, second vice president; Edward Nagle, 
Mansfield, third vice president; Robert Gressle, Hamil- 
ton, fourth vice president; W. B. Hassett, Alliance, 
fifth vice president, and Fred Hock, Cincinnati, secretary- 
treasurer. 





BOSTONIANS TO DINE. 

The Lumber Trade Club of Boston has set February 
19 as the date of its annual dinner. This year the 
function will be held at Riverbank Court; the feasting 
will begin at 7 p. m., and will be served at $2.50 a plate. 
The committee having the dinner in charge consists of 
F. D. Sterritt and F. C. Ayer, who announce that an 
entertaining program will be provided for the dinner, 
and ask especially that those invited will respond 
promptly, in order that suitable provision may be made 
for all. A special invitation is extended for participa- 
tion of representatives of the wholesale lumber trade. 
Judging from the character of the preparations and from 
those in charge of them, the club’s dinner this year will 
be one of the most enjoyable that it has known. 





INDIANIANS IN TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 10.—A movement has been 
launched for the organization of a Hoosier Society and 
it is evident from a casual glance at the list of those 
eligible for membership that lumbermen will largely 
predominate. A list was in circulation a few days ago 
containing the names of ninety-three persons who were 
eligible to membership and fifty-three of these were 
connected with the hardwood lumber industry at this 
point. A meeting was held at the Hotel Chisca last 
Saturday night to take preliminary steps for the organ- 
izing of this body. 8. C. Major, head of the 8. C. Major 
Lumber Company, was made temporary chairman. He 
appointed the following committees: 

Permanent organization—S. C. Major, chairman, J. W. 
Morris, J. M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber Man- 


ufacturers’ Association; J . Dixon, of the Valley Log 
Loading Company, and Frank Cole. 

Membership—J. B. Rush, of the Moffett, Bowman & Rush 
Company, chairman; Everett Stillinger, H. A. Burkhardt and 


J. D. Allen, jr., president of the Lumberman’s Club of Mem- 
phis. 


Constitution and by-laws—F. E, Stonebraker, of Amedee 
Cc. Franck & Co., chairman; J. W. Scotts, of Moore & Mc- 
Ferrin; M. G. Hornaday, J. R. Ross and W. H. Beck. 

These committees will hold meetings and will report 
back to a general meeting of those eligible to member- 
ship Saturday evening, February 14, at the Hotel Chisca. 
At that time formal organization will be completed and 
a banquet will be enjoyed. The organization is to be 
purely social in its nature and is intended to draw the 
people here from Indiana into even closer relationship 
than now exists. 


FINANCIAL 








TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber com- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 








First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers <——~ 











Bonds 


Commercial Paper 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


We are always glad to advise with 
you as to the best and cheapest 
method of borrowing. 

The Rookery, Chicago. 
14 Wall St., New York. 


Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Blidg., San Francisco. 


a ie 


| TIMBERLANDS | 


( ) 
Buy Trees and Get Rich 


2 2 
W. I. EWART 


TIMBER LAND 
INVESTMENT BROKER 




















SEATTLE, WASH. 


\e Henry Building, J 


























British Columbia Timber Lands 


Exclusively 


All properties offered have first been examined 
by my own men. Will act as agent for purchasers. 


P licited from bonafide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE 
Crowe and Wilson Bldg. , 441 Seymour St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 




















Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomanis 
Suite 929-931 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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Many tive Among the Mills 
with 
Pen and Camera 





oans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operateanumberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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Guessing on 
timber yield 


no longer satisfies the man who 
wants to Anow what he is buying, 
selling, or operating. 


Our estimates furnish 
dependable information 
not only as to quantity, 
but also quality and ac- 
cessibility of timber, and 
advise as to most effi- 
cient operation. 





Write for particulars. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


CONSULTING FOREST ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO, 512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON, 622 Tremont Bldg. 


NEW YORK, 470 Fourth Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, 900 Arrott Bldg. 












































Wide scope of a big California 
manufacturing enterprise—A side line 
of importance. 














JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bldg. NEW ORLEANS 


Phone Main 2479 
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{JAMES W. SEWALL 


For eleven years my business has been growing. Since 19101 have 
made detailed timber estimates and maps of over 700,000 acres of 
land. In 1913 on one contract alone ! planted 200,000 trees. Exper- 
ience and system aid correctness and efficiency, Let meserve you. 
Timber Estimates 
Topographical Maps Planting 


22 Centre St, OLD TOWN, MAINE 
hn nnnencencenneenenerennee 


Boundary Surveys 












Timber Estimates in the West Indies 
D. E. LAUDERBURN 


56 Worth Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Timber Estimates 


Keports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 













GARDNER & HOWE 


Engineers 


Clarence W. Griffith, Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


WEstwoop, CaL., Jan. 31.—In section 8, 28-9 east, 
in Lassen County, California, is located the Red River 
Lumber Company’s new town of Westwood, and here 
the magnificent new plant of that company is nearing 
completion. Westwood is situated on the Fernley- 
Lassen branch of the Southern Pacific, which is build- 
ing from Fernley to Klamath Falls via Susanville, West- 
wood and other milling points to which the holdings of 
the Red River Lumber Company are tributary, and the 
railroad officials state that train service from Westwood 
will be opened on February 1. This line is a link in 
the proposed short-cut low-grade line between Los Ange- 
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FOUR BAND AND RESAW ELECTRICALLY 
DRIVEN MILL. 


les and the north coast, via Hazen, Klamath Falls and 
Natran Cut-off, saving approximately 250 miles over 
going via San Bernardino mountains, San Francisco and 
Siskiyou Mountains. 

The timber of the Red River Lumber Company grows 
on the benches at about 5,000 feet altitude, producing 
lumber of very close grain, free from pitch, soft and 
light, being a little lighter than northern white pine, 
making ideal factory and finish lumber. 

The Red River Lumber Company began construction 
work at Westwood in August, 1912, the best freighting 
point being Doyle, Cal., 70 miles east. From that point 
the equipment was hauled for one band mill, to be 
electrically driven, including boilers and everything 
necessary for a complete sawmill and electric plant, with 
complete planing mill and cutting-up factory. 

This single band mill and the planing mill were erected 
during the winter of 1912-13 and began operation in 
March, 1913. Since that time the plant has been in 
continuous operation and in addition to supplying 5,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, which has been used in build- 
ing the town of Westwood, has accumulated a stock of 
12,000,000 feet, which will enable the company to begin 
shipping lumber as soon as the rails are laid to West- 
wood and train service has been inaugurated. 

Contrary to the expectation of many people, the com- 
pany has been able to operate all departments of its 
plant and states that as soon as the Southern Pacific 
supplies the required railroad facilities the mill will be- 
gin sawing from a hot pond, with the expectation of 
running steadily throughout the winter. 

In the meantime, work is progressing on the big mill, 
which is to consist of four bands, a band resaw and lath 
mill, all to be driven by electric power. The frame- 
work of the new plant has been completed and orders 
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TWELVE MILLION FEET OF CALIFORNIA WHITE 
PINE IN STOCK. 


have been placed with the North Coast Dry Kiln Com- 
pany for twelve of its Rapid Dry Kilns with stackers, 
it being the intention of the company to increase these 
to a battery of twenty-five kilns. Orders have been 
placed with C. C. Moore & Co., of San Francisco, for 
Sterling boilers with a capacity of 2,200 horsepower 
and with the General Electric Company for motors and 
electrical apparatus, including 500 and 1,500-k. w. 
Curtis turbines. It is planned to have this splendid 
plant completed and ready to begin operations by May 1. 

Westwood now has a population of 1,200, has 350 
buildings, a graded school with four teachers and eighty 
pupils, electric lights, a water supply. system consist- 
ing of 2 miles of 14-inch redwood pipe from. springs 
that are located at an elevation of -135 feet above the 
town, with 10 miles of frost-proof water pipe; 3 miles 





Interesting places visited, photo- 
graphed and described by AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representatives. 








of sidewalks; an opera house seating 500; streets part), 
macadamized; a 20-room hospital nearing completi: 
and 800 men on the pay roll of the company. 

The Red River Lumber Company has put in six lo 
ging camps 10 miles west and is cutting the flowa..s 
timber from the Great Western Power Company’s B 
Meadow reservoir, there being between 50,000,000 an j 
60,000,000 feet of this timber. During the spring mont 
it is the intention of the company to build a railro: | 
to the flowage and to saw out these logs at the Westwovw | 
mill during the coming season, 

Following the policy of the company during the ope: 
tion for fifteen years of a similar sawmill plant 
Akeley, Minn., liquor in any form is barred from th 
operations at Westwood, the townsite being located « 
the property of the lumber company, thus placing th 
town under the control of its officers. 

With O. L. Lunt, formerly of Akeley, Minn., i 
charge as manager, a general store is being operated « 
Westwood by the Red River Lumber Company. Th 
part of the store building that is completed is 140x9'' 
feet, with ceiling 18 feet high, and is illuminated wit 
1,200 incandescent lamps. An addition to the buildin 
is under construction to cover 105x96 feet, and also 
building 24x96 feet for a bakery with a capacity o 
1,500 loaves per day. 

The embankment has been completed for a log pon: 
which will be 3,000 feet long and 2,000 feet wide, wit 
a water supply ditch from a reservoir 4 miles to th 
northeast, this ditch being so large that most of the logs 
that have been sawed at the small mill during the sum 
mer and fall have been driven to the plant through it 

One mile east of Westwood the company has located 
a large ranch in Mountain Meadows, the ranch contain 
ing 10,000 acres of hay land, which up to this time has 
been pastured, but the company is now having it ditched, 
is plowing with plows drawn by a traction engine, pre 
paring to cultivate the land, supplying all the hay fo: 





ROLLWAYS OF CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE. 
the plant and for feeding cattle to produce beef, butter 
and milk. 

It is expected that when all departments are com- 
pleted and in operation Westwood will have a popula- 
tion of 5,000, and will become one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing points in this country. 

The general offices of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany are in Minneapolis. T. B. Walker is president, 
Gilbert M. Walker vice president, and Archie D. Walk- 
er secretary, all residing in that city. 

Officers of the company in charge of the construction 
and operation of the plant at Westwood are: Willis J. 
Walker, vice president, dividing his time between Min- 
neapolis and Westwood; Fletcher L. Walker, treasurer, 
making his home at Westwood, and R. F. Pray, resident 
manager, formerly in charge of the company’s plant at 
Akeley, Minn. 

The company is cutting sugar pine and California 
white pine, and expects to market its products largely 
in the Central district. 





MANUFACTURER OF DADO MACHINE ENLARG- 
ING PLANT. 


How great things from little acorns grow is well 
exemplified by the Phillips Manufacturing Qompany, 
of Orlando, Fla. Only a few years ago Francis V. 
Phillips, a manufacturer of woodworking machinery 
in Chicago, went down to Orlando with little save a 
brain full of machinery inventions. He and his three 
sons erected a small foundry and began manufacturing 
one or two types of the elder Phillips’ machines. Soon 
Mr. Phillips began to build little additions to his 
foundry. Finally the business leaked over into the 
next lot and then ran rampant until it spread over all 
of the land that was available. When he had no 
more room to spread out in Mr. Phillips began to 
build upward. Last year he was obliged to tear down 
his old original foundry and erect a two-story brick 
plant. Now he is tearing down the rest of his old 
plant and erecting a second brick mill and office 
building. 

Just now the Phillips Manufacturing Company is 
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‘eaturing a new dado machine for which it is making 
some amazing claims. Mr. Phillips, the inventor, says 
that this new machine combines the highest efliciency 
with the lowest cost, doing away with the old saw 
table for dadoing window and door jambs, and that one 
man can dado ‘and trim 600 jambs an hour without 
exerting himself in the least. While the elder Phillips 
is still creating new types of woodworking machinery 


he is not otherwise active in the business. This is 
conducted by his three sons, George W., Oliver V. and 
Thomas B. Phillips. 
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GUATEMALA exported to the United States in 1912, 
$45,946 worth of mahogany and imported $88,163 worth 
of our lumber. 











Write the American Lumberman Motor Truck Department About Your Delivery Problems. 


‘Several years ago it was the general idea on the 
part of motor truck builders that to build successfully 
. truck of a given size it was necessary to have the 
motor parts so heavy that when the machine was finished 
it was carrying 40 to 50 percent dead weight,’’ said the 
manager of a prominent motor truck concern recently. 

‘*About this time it was also the common belief on 
ihe part of manufacturers of motor propelled vehicles 
hat by using a pleasure car chassis—strengthening a part 
here and a part there, and mounting some sort of a 
wagon or truck body on it—that it could be called a 
‘commercial vehicle. It was in reality only a makeshift 
and the public today is too wise to buy makeshifts. Re- 
finement in motor truck construction has progressed 
rapidly in the last several years. 

‘*The heavy cumbersome machine of a few seasons 
ago could be classed in the ‘Bull Dog’ type; while the 
progressive motor truck of today can be termed the 
‘Greyhound’ type. The feature of greatest promise for 
the stability of the motor truck industry is that the man- 
ufacturers are going to build trucks right, and not 
simply in such a manner as to sell them easiest. They 
have also found out that they are responsible for the 
performance of their trucks, and that good performance 
imeans the larger and quicker adoption of the motor 
truck generally. The light weight truck—that is, the 
truck being lightest in weight for its capacity—has 
everything in its favor, and nothing against it. It is 
easier on tires; consumes less fuel; requires less frequent 
repairs, and gives more efficiency with the same motor. 

‘*The general tendency on the part of truck operators 
to overspeed has been one of the greatest difficulties the 
manufacturer has had to remedy or overcome. It can 
be readily understood that the strains developed by a 
truck running 20 miles an hour, against. one running 15 
miles an hour, are much greater in proportion, even if 
they are of the same weight. On account of the demand 
on the part of users for speed, trucks have been built 
to meet these requirements, which has been decidedly 
wrong, 

* * 


‘Events have proved that we acted wisely in. read 
justing the cartage capacity of the KisselKar,’’ said an 
officer of the KisselKar Motor Car Company. ‘‘ Special 
interest is manifested in our 21%4-ton and 314-ton models 
which took the place of the 2-ton and 3-ton sizes. We 
figured, and apparently rightly, that while the average 
earload delivery is equal tonnage, it is invariably neces- 
sary either to put on extra burden or make another trip 
with a light load.’’ 

* * * 


The Knox Automobile Company, of Springfield, Mass., 
maker of the Knox-Martin tractor, at a recent convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers of the State of New York 
held at Albany gave an interesting demonstration of 
what its tractor could do. The Knox tractor, which was 
used, was the only one which would take the chance of 
going up the State Street hill in Albany. This machine 
went up fifteen or sixteen times with 6,000 feet of lum- 
ber weighing about 714 tons. The State Street hill at 
the time was covered with snow, ice and slush. No 
difficulty was experienced in making the demonstrations 
and many lumber dealers who watched it were much im- 
pressed at the wonderful pulling power of the Knox- 
Martin tractor as shown under very adverse conditions. 
The motor truck department this week presents an illus- 
tration of the tractor which was used in the demonstra- 
tions at Albany. 


* * * 


‘<Before the advent of the motor vehicle for commer- 





cial use very few business concerns took the trouble to 
find just what their trucking charges amounted to,’’ said 
Walter M. Curtis, manager of the engineering ‘depart- 
ment of the New England Audit Company, Springfield, 
Mass.’ ‘‘Inasmuch as the horse was the only means 
available for the purpose and had to be fed anyway 
whether working or not, there was comparatively little 
inducement to separate the teaming cost from other ex- 
penses. Occasionally a concern might wish to know 
whether it would be cheaper for it to maintain its own 
teams or to put out its trucking on contract, but this was 
practically the only incentive for watching the trucking 
charges closely. 

‘“*The advent of the motor vehicle, however, and the 
necessity of intelligently considering its adoption to 
their own particular line, awoke business men to the 
importance of knowing what their trucking was costing 
them. It called for more than this, however, for other 
considerations were involved, such as the advertising 
value of a motor vehicle, effect on customers, advantage 
over competitors, stimulation of trade ete. Disregarding 
these latter features, however, the great problem confront- 
ing business concerns has been to secure a reliable basis 
upon which to compare the two systems from a cost 
standpoint. 

‘* Although it may not be possible to give actual figures 
on the saving a motor system can effect in any particular 
instance without a special study of the peculiar conditions 
involved, I have found it entirely practical to make an 
analysis of the proper charges to be taken into account 
in both horse and motor vehicle trucking methods in 
various lines of industry. These charges fall naturally 
into two classes—fixed charges and operating charges. 
In the former are placed interest, insurance of all kinds, 
drivers’ wages and garage charges; in the latter deprecia- 
tion, gasoline, oil and grease, tires and general mainte- 
nance. 

3y a careful study of much of the reliable data 
obtainable on these subjects and an analysis of the re- 
sults in accordance with the above general classifications, 
I have found the following to be very clearly apparent: 
First, that there is a decided advantage in the use of 
motor vehicles of large capacity whenever the nature 
of the load is such as to make a large tonnage possible; 
second, that there is a corresponding reduction in the 
cost per ton mile with an increase in the daily mileage; 
third, that it is of the greatest importance to eliminate 
as much idle time as possible in the use of motor 
vehicles; fourth, that rubber tire expense is a large 
direct: operating charge in the case of the regulation 
motor truck; fifth, that a comparison of the “charges 
against the ‘tractor type of motor vehicle with those 
against the large regulation motor truck shows a distinct 
economic advantage for the tractor for many purposes, 
due mainly to the following reasons: Larger capacity 
at a less investment cost, less strain and consequently 
less damage and maintenance to vital parts for the same 
tonnage, also less tire expense due to use of steel tires 
under the greater part of the paying load. 

‘‘With these conclusions in mind, it should not be 
difficult for a business man to judge with some degree 
of accuracy whether or not a motor truck or a tractor 
would be of value in solving his own particular hauling 
problem. He could then obtain outside expert advice 
in arranging the details of his case if he felt it neces- 
sary. In many cases a rearrangement of the shipping 
facilities would make it possible to use a motor vehicle 
to great advantage when under present conditions it 
could not be worked to a proper capacity. Even where 
no great financial saving can be effected, as in some 
eases of short haul work, the motor vehicle is a good 

asset from an advertising 








standpoint—it invari- 
ably tends to increase trade 
and pleases customers by 
more prompt and efficient 
service. 

‘*Some time ago I had 
occasion to render a report 
upon trucking costs to a 
client, a prominent eastern 
manufacturer. This report 
later appeared in printed 
form and an idea of the 
widespread interest in this 
subject at the present time 
can be gained from the fre- 
quent requests received, ac- 
cording to a recent commu- 
nication for copies of this 
report, indicating that busi- 
ness men are rapidly becom- 
ing educated to the impor- 
tance of giving careful 
attention to their trucking 


KNOX-MARTIN TRACTOR THAT ABLY DEFENDED ITS LAURELS AT ALBANY, N. Y. _ problems.’’ 





Average Annual 50 on 
Savings over O Premiums 

Since the inception of the Lumber Manu- 

facturer’s Inter- Insurance Association. 


For Lumber Manu 


Fire Insurance facturers exclusively. 


On request we will send you list of over 200 Lumber Manufacturers 
using our form of protection, together with financial statement. 


Lumber Manufacturer’s Inter-Insurance Aereciotien 
WILLCOX, PECK & HUGHES, Attorney. 
Main Office: NEW YORK, 3 Sou ith William St. 
Chicago, Seattle, New Orleans, La., 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 420-421 Bailey Bldg. Hibernian Bank Bldg 











Another Ax-iom 


A Handmade Insert-bitt Axe 
will save its whole cost in less 
grinding and accident. 


The WHITE Axe is in its 77th Year. 


The G. White Axe Company 


HONESDALE, PA. 














Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


G5) SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Qua! ity 


Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


HIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 





Roofers Wanted 


We want good mill connections and want 
to hear from the man who wants 
good selling connections. 


No.1, No.2, No.3 and No.4 
Flooring and Edge Wanted 

















The A. Sherman Lumber 
Company 


POTSDAM, N. Y. 


1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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White Pine 


Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


NEW YORK 


Lili iil 























White Pine 222828. 


Special Attention Given to Prompt Shipments of Mixed Cars. 
The Eastern Lumber Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Est. 1886 ' 


Annual 
Capacity 
60, 000, 000 Ft. 




















The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. pe = 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. nism nat 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND BEVEL SIDING 
TRANSFER BRAND Extra Clears 
% clear,90% vertical grain plump 5 to 2"(10" bunches)No Sap, parallel edges 
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Cleveland 


Sixth Cit 








The Advance Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers— Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber, Yellow Pine 
Railroad Ties, Timbers. 


Representing at Cleveland: 


West Virginia Timber Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Grayling Lumber Co. 
Monroe, La. 








Northern Hardwoods 
WHITE PINE 
YELLOW PINE 


Want to move at once— 


5 cars 5-4 Log Run Maple 
200 M ft. 1x10’ No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine 


George N. Comfort, citversttt oitio 


The sign of Good 
Lumber 








i =6 The Jenks & Gee Lumber Co. 
Wholesale and Commission 


LUMBER 
1 Solid Bored Colonial Columns 


| Carload lots direct from Factory. Local shipments 
from our Warehouse at Cleveland. Large Stock 
7x7, Special Prices. Write for quotations. 




















Oak Flooring ana Cypress 


Our facilities and organization insure 
you extraordinary service. Tell us 
your needs and get quotations. 


The F. T. Peitch Company, 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 

















Window 


Glass 


Best Quality 
Prompt Service 
Large Capacity 
Excellent Packages 
Standard Brands. 


i 











Car Loads only. 


We solicit your inquiries and orders. 


Johnston Brokerage Co. 


—Manufacturers— 
(Incorporated) Pittsburgh, First National 
Capital and Surplus Bank Bldg. 
$50,000 Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
E. H. FLOOD, Franklin Bank Bidg., Philadelphia. 
HENRY A. COLE, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 
S. BRYAN KNEASS, 393 Canal St., New York, N. Y. 
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though the latter price has been the exception. 
for mine run smokeless the open market has 
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“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 
R. S. Kellogg and BE. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
ey, figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBEEMAN, Chicago 





Representatives of the producers of West Virginia 
smokeless coals are announcing that the prices for the 
new season beginning April 1 will be the same as those 
which took effect April 1 last year. The quotations 
named, however, do not extend beyond August 1. Mine 
run starts at $1.25 mines, and increases to $1.40. 
Lump and egg start at $1.60 for April, to be increased 
to $1.70 May 1, $1.90 June 1, and $2 July 1. The an- 
nouncement at this time of these prices for the new 
season seems to indicate that the producers look with 
confidence to the future. 

Present prices of the smokeless coals, however, are 
not on the firm plane which has marked these grades 
more distinctly than most other domestic grades dur- 
ing the present season. It is the rule for a break to 
come to the prices of smokeless coals a short time be- 
fore the season ends. March is the month of the ex- 
treme dullness and weakness usually. For the prepared 
sizes of smokeless there is comparative firmness. Sales 
have been made during the last week at $2 mines for 
lump and egg, and even a few sales at $2.25 mines, 

But 
presented 
within the last few days some tempting bargains. 
Some tonnage was sacrificed at $1 or lower. The rea- 
son why the prepared sizes have been relatively the 
stronger is said to be that at this time demand for 
smokeless screenings is light. The coke ovens at 
mines are not active and the output therefore goes 
mainly into mine run preparation. Another cause for 
the low prices of mine run has been the shipment 
of considerable tonnage to the West by producing 
companies that have no representation in the West. 
One large shipper with general offices in New York 
sent to the Chicago market a considerable lot of the 
coal on consignment and, as usually happens in in- 
stances of that kind, it was marketed without any 
special care in the maintenance of circular quota- 
tions. 

The country was visited early this week by the 
coldest weather of the winter to date. It immediately 
stimulated buying at the retail yards, especially dur- 
ing the brief time when the severest weather lasted. 
The tone of the market for all kinds of domestic coal 
was improved, but not generally to the extent of ad- 
vancing prices. Nearly every distributing center was 
overburdened with coal on track when the cold 
weather arrived. And in addition some shippers had 
started considerable tonnage away from these cen- 
ters of distribution out toward the rural markets, 
when the demurrage charges for delay in giving ship- 
ping instructions were beginning to hurt. The coun- 
try buyer thus had in his immediate vicinity, in many 
instances, the coal he needed without waiting for its 
shipment from the more remote centers of distribu- 
tion, or from mines, 

And the presence of that coal on track had gradu- 
ally reduced prices, until immediately before the ap- 
pearance of the cold weather sales had been made on 


a basis in some instances lower than the prices a: 
which the coal could be bought last summer. A; 
present few if any western operators are obtaining ; 
higher price than $1.50 mines for their domestie prep 
arations and for the distress coal on track offering 
were made down to about $1, according to cireum 
stances. In some localities there has been a strength 
ening from the extreme low levels, but the maximun 
quotation of $1.50 still holds, which compares with : 
maximum price of $2.25 early in the winter. 

A corresponding weakness of the coal market ha 
been reported in all parts of the country. Circular 
may be held with a greater degree of firmness in 
some markets, but the dullness has been everywhere 
The reason is obvious—the unusually warm winter. 
Anthracite producing companies were not quite pre 
pared for the lightness of buying. For several rea 
sons they had been enabled to run at full time during 
the winter, so that it had come to be regarded as a 
maxim in the trade that the consumptive requirements 
had grown up to the entire producing capacities of the 
mines during the winter. But so slack had been the 
inquiry for a month past that the anthracite mines 
were unable to continue in steady operation. And 
especially among the smaller, independent operations 
there has been current recently a tendency toward a 
weakening of anthracite circular. The dullness of the 
anthracite trade is even more pronounced than that 
for the bituminous coals, for the reason that there is 
an expected reduction in price of 50 cents April 1. 
Dealers are carrying scantier stocks of anthracite 
than of bituminous coal, in order to avoid having 
the higher priced coal on hand when the season ends, 
Needy shippers are therefore making concessions look- 
ing toward the partial or complete elimination of 
the expected reduction. As it now seems, there will 
be sold in March some anthracite at approximately 
the anticipated April circular, though in the West 
that degree of weakness has not yet appeared and the 
strong companies are generally holding to full circu- 


lar. The anthracite trade this week has been stimu- 
lated in some localities from the fact that dealers 
had permitted their stocks to run very low. Demand 


at the retail sheds increased enough to make quick 
receipts urgent. 

The cold weather this week has also served to im- 
part the semblance of greater activity to the steam 
trade. To date there has been very little storing of 
steam coal in anticipation of a possible shut-down of 
mines April 1, except by the railroad companies. They 
had been steadily absorbing and storing some excess 
coal for the last two months and are now said to be 
in pretty good shape in that respect, and to be prac- 
tically out of the market. But the inquiry has been 
taken up by some of the smaller users of steam coal, 
or by many of the manufacturing concerns. It is 
not yet a general buying movement for stocking, but 
the extent of the increased buying is perceptible, 
though without noticeably strengthening prices. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Although weather conditions throughout many parts 
of the country recently have not been favorable to a 
heavy sash and door demand, much activity is in 
evidence. Many of the factories are busy on interior 
finish and special work, devoting their spare time to 
making up stock sizes in millwork, in expectation of a 
good early spring trade. Inquiries and orders are 
more abundant in the distributing centers and the 
feeling predominates that business will be good as soon 
as the weather will permit building operations to 
progress actively. Demand for stock goods is steady 
and manufacturers in many parts of the country. have 
advanced their prices; at still other points prices are 
firmly held. 

At Chicago the estimating departments of the whole- 
sale offices are well filled with work and should con- 
tinue to show improvement for several weeks. Orders 
for straight and mixed cars are plentiful and much 
special work is called for. A large number of building 
permits are applied for daily. The figures for January, 
1914, were $4,726,900, against $6,902,000 for January, 
1913, a decrease of $2,175,100, or 31 percent. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers are making 
estimates on considerable city business soon to be 
placed and a lot more is in sight. Retailers in numer- 
ous cases are placing orders for stock in straight or 
mixed cars for spring use and the market is taking on 
more activity in spite of severe winter weather. 

Sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., are 
about as busy as could be expected at this season. Com- 
plaints of inactivity are heard, but all things considered 
sash manufacturers have good reason to feel satisfied, 
unless it be said that competition continues so keen 
that profits are frequently eliminated. 

Planing mills of Cincinnati are busy with interior 
finish of the special kinds and spare time is devoted 
to making up stock sizes in millwork in expectation of 
a good early spring building business. Architects 
are planning new work and they expect to have all 
they can handle by early summer. A number of the 
large real estate dealers who develop suburban sub- 
divisions are planning for plenty of business this 


year and this work calls for the popular sizes of mill- 
work and building material of all kinds and here the 
dealers have the call for large quantities of stock 
sizes. 

Nearly all of leading St. Louis sash and door mills 
are well supplied with orders. The pleasant weather 
that prevailed up to a few days ago caused many 
orders to be placed. A number of contracts for build- 
ings have been booked and the outlook for the planing 
mill people is promising. Demand for stock goods 
has kept up fairly well and prices have remained 
firm in consequence. 

Sash and door factories at Kansas City report a little 
more activity, showing that buying is awakening. 
Demand for stock goods, however, still is somewhat 
below normal for this time of year. Special millwork 
is somewhat more active than usual at the opening 
of February. The last few weeks have brought about 
advances by most of the manufacturers, windows on an 
average being two points higher, while doors are up 
a point on most of the cards. With the glass market 
firm and prospects for an advance soon the outlook 
is for an early improvement in sash and door prices, 
although this is not the time of year for heavy buying. 

Prospects are for a good year’s trade, but the in- 
creased volume of business expected with February 
has not materialized, say Tacoma (Wash.) sash and 
door manufacturers. The market is stronger on doors 
and allied lines than it was, but prices are not satis- 
factory and business is unprofitable. Western Wash- 
ington weather in January was the worst in years, with 
an abnormal rainfall and no clear days, retarding 
building operations. Reports the country over show 
a large amount of building contemplated for spring 
and summer. Door stocks in retailers’ hands are 
reported light and with ordinary building progress 
spring should bring better demand and better prices. 
Retailers who put off buying are likely to pay the 
penalty. 

Many orders for window glass are being placed and 
from the outlook consumptive demand during the sum- 
mer months is going to absorb all glass that will be 
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produced. Shipments from the various factories are 
woing forward briskly and in a number of instances 
-tocks of glass have been materially reduced. It is 
stimated that the February and March requirements 
f the trade will necessitate the placing of enough 
business to keep all the factories busy for the next 
sixty days. Jobvers’ stocks are below normal and 
not improbably in different sections they will find 
it necesasry to secure higher prices than have pre- 
vailed during the last few weeks. 


The Shattock & McKay Company, of Chicago, pub- 
lisher of the ‘‘ Official Moulding Book,’’ adopted by the 
Wholesale Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the Northwest and by the ‘‘General Sash & 
Door Association,’’? has brought out a new and quite 
fully revised edition of that book, which is intended to 
supersede previous editions. The price remains as be- 
fore, 50 cents a copy, $3.25 a dozen, $12 for 100, or $50 
per thousand. Orders may be placed through the AMER- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN’S book department. [ Advertisement. | 





MINNEAPOLIS SASH AND DOOR HOUSE 
CHANGES ITS NAME, 

The recent change in name of the Carr-Collier Com- 
pany, the extensive Minneapolis branch house of the Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Company, the big sash and millwork 
concern of Dubuque, Iowa, to the Carr-Cullen Company 
is more than of passing interest to the trade. The 
change means that W. A. Cullen, general manager of the 
Minneapolis branch, who is well known and popular not 
only in sash, door and millwork trade circles but in the 
lumber trade as a whole in the Northwest, is identified 
by name with the company. 

General Manager Cullen, who is familiarly known in 
the Northwest to hundreds as ‘‘Bill’’ Cullen, has been 
connected with the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company in va- 
rious capacities for a great many years. For several years 
he represented that concern in western Iowa and South 
Dakota and showed such marked ability as a salesman 
that he was placed in charge of the Minneapolis plant 
as its general manager when that branch was started 
five years ago. Friends of ‘‘Bill’’ Cullen say that he 
made good from the start and that the success of the 
big branch at Minneapolis is one of the results of his 
capabilities. 

The Carr-Cullen Company has at Minneapolis one of 
the largest warehouses and distributing centers for sash, 
doors and millwork that are to be found in the Northwest. 
The warehouse is new and fireproof and in it are located 
the sumptuous offices of the company. The concern main- 
tains several salesmen on the road and a big office and 
warehouse force are maintained at Minneapolis to take 
care of the rapidly increasing trade. 

‘Bill’? Cullen is still a young man and those who 
know him are predicting even a much better future as a 
business builder than he has already shown in his few 
years’ connection with the sash, door and millwork trade. 





SEVENTH ANNUAL OF PENNSYLVANIA 
RETAILERS. 


(Concluded from Page 51.) 


prejudice and getting the dealers together looked like 
a strenuous undertaking at the outset but that the com- 
mittee had reason to be proud of its accomplishments. 

‘*L. Rudolph, of New Salem,’’ asked permission of 
the chairman to tell some of his experiences. He kept 
those assembled in an uproar all of the time. He told 
of having bought some North Carolina pine of ‘‘a sales- 
man, who wore a big diamond and talked like he owned 
the earth,’’ and said that when he received the car the 
lumber was so warped he could not use it. He wrote the 
firm and in reply the company said: ‘‘We do not feel 
that you should blame us since the railroad over which 
the car of lumber was sent to you is so crooked that the 
lumber was warped in transit.’’ 

He figuratively ‘‘brought the house down’’ when he 
said that he got his start in the lumber business and 
kept his business up by being on the job early and late, 
rather than like some who ‘‘came to the office at 9:30 
in the morning, fussed around the office a couple of 
hours; went to lunch, and then came back two hours later 





to go to the bank and make deposits, after which they 
spent the rest of the day figuring up how much they lost 
the day before.’’ 

Later the identity of ‘‘Rudolph’’ was made known, 
he being introduced as Luke Barnett, of Pittsburgh. He 
afterward kept the crowd in good humor with dialect 
stories. 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, director of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, and mem- 
ber of the organization committee of the club, told of 
overhead costs. He advocated the adding of 3314 per- 
cent to the cost of raw material if a profit is to be shown 
at inventory time. 

EK. A. Diebold, secretary, told of the development of 
the club, saying that out of forty-one retail lumber com- 
panies in Pittsburgh and vicinity, thirty-five were mem- 
bers of the club. He cited several instances wherein the 
club had accomplished ce:tain things, among them being 
the effort toward establishing a minimum switching 
charge in Pittsburgh. 

Among the others who spoke briefly were Walter 
Faulkner, Frank E. Lillo and M. Munn. 





LOUISVILLE MAY FORM ASSOCIATION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—Local retailers are talking 
about organizing an association covering this market 
only. Several such associations have been formed, only 
to collapse, but it is hoped that the work can be put 
on a sufficiently firm basis this time, in the event that 
the proposition goes through, to make it worth while 
all around. It has been proposed tentatively to have 
the new organization formed as a subdivision of the 
Louisville Builders’ Exchange, several of the planing 
mills being members of the exchange, which has well 
equipped rooms and the necessary machinery for han- 
dling organization work, as well as an efficient secretary. 
It is probable that the matter will come to a focus in 
the next few weeks. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 














R. E. MacLean, secretary and treasurer of the I. 
Stephenson Company, Wells, Mich., forwards a classic 
of the Maine woods, ‘‘Sweet Maiden of Quoddy,’’ 
written by Prof. DeMill, which had been sent him by a 
prominent clergyman of St. John, N. B. It is pub- 
lished here as a piece of literature worthy of preserva- 
tion: 

SWEET MAIDEN OF QUODDY. 


Sweet maiden of Passamaquoddy. 
Shall we seek for communion of souls 
Where the deep Mississippi meanders 
Or the distant Saskatchewan rolls? 
Ah, no! In New Brunswick we'll find it: 
A sweetly sequestered nook, 
Where the sweet gliding Skoodawabskooksis 
Unites with the Skoodawabskook. 


Meduxnakik’s waters are bluer 
Nepisiguit’ S pools are more black ; 
More green is the bright Oromocto, 
And browner the Petitcodiac. 
But colors more radiant in autumn 
I see when I’m casting my hook 
In the waves of the Skoodawabskooksis 
Or perhaps in the Skoodawabskook. 


Let others sing loudly of Saco, 
Of Passadumkeag or Miscouche, 
Of Kennebecsasis or Quaco, 
Of Miramichi or Buctouche; 
Or boast of the Tobique or Mispec, 
The Musquash or dark Memramcook ; 
There’s none like the Skookdawabskooksis, 
Excepting the Skoodawabskook. 


Think not though the Magaguadavic 
Or Bocabec pleases the eye; 
Though Cheputneticook is lovely, 

That to either of these we will fly. 
No! when in love’s union we're plighted, 
We'll build our log house by a brook 
Which flows to the Skoodawabskooksis 
Where it joins with the Skoodawabskook. 


Then never of Waweig or Chamkook 
I'll think. Having you in my arms, 
We'll reck not of Digdeguash beauties; 

We'll care not for Popelogan’s charms. 
But as emblems of union forever 

Upon two fair rivers we'll look, 
While you'll be the Skoodawabskooksis 

I'll be the Skoodawabskook. 


Pror. DEMILL. 
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G. P. TEXTOR, WILKINSBURG, Pp. A. MCCRACKEN, LEECHBURG, J. E. HOLBEIN, EVANS CITY, 
Director. Second Vice President. First Vice President. 





YOU WILL DO 
BETTER IN. 
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F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Yellow Pine Idaho White Pine 











Hemlock California Redwood 
Poplar Lath and Shingles 
824-826 Spitzer Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
ox ®& 
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C. A. Mauk Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


PACIFIC COAST FOREST PRODUCIS 





Yellow Pine, Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles, Red Cedar Bevel Siding 


Shipped in Straight or Mixed Car Loads from Toledo Storage 
TOLEDO, OHIO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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The Gotshall Mfg. Co. 


( Main Office, TOLEDO, OHIO ) 


Oak, Ash, Hickory, Elm, Maple, Etc. 
Lumber, Timbers, Piling. 


MILLS. 
Toledo, Ohio — Band 
Elmira, Ohio ez 
Archbold, Ohio—Circular 

Thitmore, Ohio 


We manufacture and sell 
our own stock exclusively. 
Write us for stock list. 











POPLAR CYPRESS 
HEMLOCK & HAROWOODS 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
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The Collier - Barnett Co. 


Wholesale-Manufacturers 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 





We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Goodsell Mfg. Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Wholesalers to the Trade Only. 
Doors Send for 
Glazed Sash_. 2s) 
Interior Trim Dealers’ Price Guide 
Prompt Service—Our Specialty. 
& . 





*““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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For Quick 
Sale 
r 


We will make special 
inducements on 


300,000 Feet 


4-4 Sound Wormy 


White Oak 


Prompt attention given inquiries. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















TIMBER 
TIES 














| THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
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IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 
1x12 No. 1 Common. 


1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4’ 5-4”’ 6-4” 8-4”’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


athe: yg) PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 
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| North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Saw Mills Designed and Built 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C.M. STEINMETZ 47%; Washington, D.C. 





CABLEWAY SKIDDING IN BLACKWATER CANYON. 





How Logging is Accomplished in What Had Been Considered an Impossible Location— 
Problem Studied for Years Before Successful Results Are Achieved. 


The following interesting description of how logging 
is accomplished in what had been considered an impos- 
sible location was written by J. H. Dickinson, of the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, detailing the 
meihod of cableway skidding in the Blackwater Canyon 
in West Virginia: 

In the Blackwater Canyon in the heart of the hard- 
wood belt of West Virginia the Babeock Lumber & Boom 
Company is successfully accomplishing a logging opera- 
tion that is one of the roughest east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Blackwater Canyon is typical of large tracts 
of mountain lands that carry valuable stands of timber 
which have defied the lumberman for generations because 
of their roughness, making logging unprofitable, if not 
quite impossible, by horse or steam ground haul methods. 

Many lumbermen know the Blackwater Canyon. The 
Western Maryland Railroad passes through it on the 
Douglas side where the hills are much less broken and 
much less rough than on the Blackwater side. On the 
Douglas side today there is a scene of desolation. The 
gradually sloping hills were stripped of their timber by 
old horse methods. 

In the canyon itself stands some of the*most magnifi- 
cent timber in West Virginia, and there it has stood for 


became so great that it was impossible for the cre 
to pull the slack. 

Another difficulty presented itself, for in conveyin 
was more appreciative than Mr. Viering with these tw 
important improvements. The slackpuller and the inte: 
logs, especially down-hill, it was essential to apply th 
brake to the outhaul drum, allowing it to slip in orde 
to retain the log in the air. His brakes would burn ou 
as fast as he could make them. 

Just when Mr. Viering was experiencing his greates 
difficulties I came upon the scene. My object in visit 
ing Davis at that time was to show a logging man fron 
Maine how Mr. Viering had built his mountain logging 
railroads. I showed Mr. Viering that his difficultie: 
could be eliminated by the employment of the Lidger 
wood interlocking skidder and slackpuller. No mai 
locking drums of the Lidgerwood skidder represented 
the difference between success and failure. Without 
them the cost of logging was prohibitive. With them 
the cost of logging was reduced to a point where th 
operations became exceedingly profitable. 

The first of the new cableway skidders arrived in 
the fall of 1911, just after Mr. Viering got his stretch 
of switeh-back road built on the upper slope of the 








FIG. 1. 
LOAD INTO THE CANYON AND A SETTING OF 
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OF TIMBER BY UPHILL PULLING 


years awaiting an economical apparatus for logging b; 
power. While the Babeock Lumber & Boom Company’s 
men were logging the Douglas side they were studying 
how it would be possible to log the canyon. Their lands 
extend for about 12 miles along the Blackwater River, 
the timber slopes on each side being from 1% to 4 
miles wide. The logging of this canyon is perhaps the 
most remarkable engineering proposition in America, if 
not in the world. It is in charge of Fred W. Viering, 
logging superintendent for the Babcock Lumber & Boom 
Company. 

Mr. Viering studied the problem for years while clear- 
ing the Douglas side before attempting to log the 
rougher Blackwater side. He knew it could not be done 
with horses. He began his experiments with some second- 
hand steam skidding outfits. One was the old type cable- 
way skidder similar to that which was first introduced in 
the cypress swamps of Louisiana. He tried ground 
hauling methods and found them wholly impracticable. 
In fact, this second-hand cableway skidder failed in 
essential particulars. Nevertheless his experiments 
showed that if the problem was ever to be solved at all 
it would be solved with cableways. 

In building a railroad from Davis to the Blackwater 
side he encountered a single point that cost $6,000 to 
blast and one mile that cost $15,000 to grade. As Mr. 
Viering found that railroad building was going to be so 
extraordinarily expensive he concluded that it was abso- 
lutely essential to reach out long distances with his cable- 
way. As the spans increased so also did his trouble, 
in direct proportion to their length. The slackpuller, 
while recognized as an important feature of any cable- 
way skidder, was found by Mr. Viering as essential for 
success. The greatest need for a slackpuller developed 
when his cable was stretched up-hill for down-hill pull- 
ing. With a long span the weight of the pulling line 


BLACKWATER CANYON, 


NO. 3 CABLEWAY SKIDDER. 


WEST VIRGINIA, SHOWING 


THE 


SWITCHBACK RAIL- 
FOREGROUND CLEARED 


canyon, and the skidder was set to work there. It was a 
success from the start and since then two more similar 
skidders have been purchased and set to work, one in 
1912 and one in 1913. 

Mr. Viering said recently, ‘‘I have now got my three 
new skidders running so that they practically can be 
depended upon to log my mill, cutting 125,000 feet a 
day.’’ 

While a long span cableway needs interlocking drums 
and slackpullers, there is another element of equal im- 
portance, namely, a high head spar. It was not econom- 
ical to rig the skidder to standing trees, for they seldom 
were found growing where wanted. A portable spar, 
and a tall one at that, was absolutely essential for long 
span operations. Mr. Viering has stretched his cable to 
distances up to 2,600 feet and has constructed portable 
spars 75 feet high. 

The general manner of operation consists in setting 
up the skidder and its 75-foot spar in central positions 
and skidding radially from it in all directions, covering 
a complete circle. The spar is carried on a separate car 
from the skidder and is mounted on a roller bearing 
turntable so that the rigging can be faced in any 
direction. After a complete circle has been logged and 
the skidder is ready to be moved, the spar is swung 
down and because of its great length the upper part of 
it is supported on a flat car, This spar is built of spruce, 
28 inches at the butt and 17 inches at the top. The 
ingenious manner in which Mr. Viering has designed and 
constructed this spar has been recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which granted him a patent 
for his improvements. 

From each setting the cable reaches out up-hill, down- 
hill, across draws and gulleys and brings its load singly 
or in bundles with absolute independence of ground con- 
ditions. The aerial line is a straight line and there is 
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PIG, 2. A COMMANDING SETTING OF SKIDDER NO. 3 
AREA OF THE BLACKWATER CANYON WITH ITS 


nothing to interfere with high speed in bringing in the 
loads. As said before the spans have reached out as far 
as 2,600 feet, practically half a mile. In a single setting 
i circle nearly a mile in diameter has been completely 
logged. 

The new skidders bear the numbers 3, 4 and 5. Among 
the reports for the No. 3 skidder that have been tabu- 
lated is the following, showing its work and the labor 
cost for skidding per thousand feet during a term of 
live consecutive months: 


Monthly Statement. 

Feet per Labor 
month skidder. Working days. cost per M. 
$43,3 5,381 24 $0.89 

22 1.10 
26 86 
708,000 4,4: 18 1.06 
$14,251 5 26 -96 


No. logs. 


The total number of feet skidded in the five months 
was 4,060,251, the total number of logs handled was 
24,330 and the total labor cost for skidding was 96% 
cents per thousand feet. Every log was taken by the 
skidder from where it was felled to the railroad and no 
horses were employed in bunching or yarding the logs. 
On October 18 Mr. Viering wrote: 

Our No. 3 skidder yesterday skidded 96,000 feet of logs, 
which I think is a record breaker for the mountainous 
country. This is the biggest day’s work we have done in 
the mountains. We have skidded up to 60,000 feet, but on 
an average 40,000 to 45,000 feet. Our machines are doing 
very nice work, as the logs that we handle here are smali 
and it takes twelve hardwood logs, eleven spruce or five 
hemlock logs to the thousand feet. 


A single week’s work (six days) from July 25 to July 


(THE SETTING SHOWN IN FIG. 1), COVERING A LARGE 
2,600-FOOT SPAN. 


31, showed a daily average of 46,530 feet skidded, with a 
labor cost for skidding of only 711% cents a thousand. 

Under date of January 12, 1914, I received a letter 
from Mr. Viering from which I quote as follows: 


I was asked by a lumberman what I thought of the Lidger- 
wood skidders. I told him I hardly knew how to express 
myself but 1 did know that they were the greatest things 
that were ever introduced to the lumberman. ‘They are the 
only things to get logs with. We had 50,060,000 feet of 
timber that we could not get out without the use of steam 
skidders. The ground is so steep and rocky, with frequent 
ledges, that you could not get it at all with horses, or by 
“ballhooting” either. ‘They had to be picked up in the air 
and carried along in the air until they were landed at the 
railroad. The better the land the more logs the machine 
will skid. We are doing great work here with the Lidger- 
wood skidders. They are undoubtedly the best cableway 
skidder that is built today, having all the latest improve- 
ments, such as the interlocking drums and the slackpuller. 
Both are essential in skidding logs, especially over long 
distances. 


In another place he says: 


We have as rough a place as was ever logged, and one 
can plainly see that if we had not had the high spar we 
never would have got the logs. We could not do anything 
here with the old style machines, because they are ground 
skidders. * * * ‘The mountains are all broken and filled 
with cliffs and knolls, and the ground is so bad that there 
are places where we have to blow the trees off of cliffs with 
dynamite, because it is impcssible to get at the trees to 
cut them down. * * * We have it down so fine now 
that we can make a trip of 2,400 feet in eight and one-half 
minutes, with a load of from 1,800 to 2,500 feet, all due 
to the slackpuller and our signal bell system. This only 
takes six men against the old way with twelve men. What 
we call skidding is where you go right to the stump and 
get them, and not out of a pile where they have been put 
with horses. Any skidder that does not have the slack- 
puller and the interlocking device is no good. Our ma- 
chines have averaged 30,600 feet a day for 1913 and we 
think that is a very good average for the rough and hilly 
country we have in West Virginia. 





3... A PART OF THE BLACKWATER CANYON WHERE THE RAILROAD RUNS IN THE BOTTOM OF THE 


/GUICH 4 LOGGED BY DOWNHILL PULLING. 
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Rough and Dressed 
YELLOW PINE 
BILL S1UFF and FLOORING 


Harrison * 
Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIS PA. 





North Carolina Pine | 
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1 Car 2x2--18”’ Oak. 
WE WANT 1 Car 134x1 4—26” Oak. 
1 Car 8x8—Poplar. 
TO BUY 1 Car 56 or 6-4 Qtd. Sycamore. 
1 Car 10-4 Ash 1&2 & No.1 Com. 
1 Car 16-4 Ash 1&2 & No.1 Com. | 
Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. |} 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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S. B. DILL LUMBER COMPANY 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
N. C. Pine Spruce 
Yellow Pine Hemlock 
White Pine Cypress 

















Wholesale Dealers in 


S. Fr. Bowers Co. L U M B E R 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 





LIFE BUILDING 


Cross Ties, Piling 
117 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 





Telegraph Poles 


te 








REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 





W. VA, SPRUCE st HARDWOODS 





William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: 








MARION, VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Compaay 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, ° . WEST VIRGINIA 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office: SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Vs 
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eWeek Keke} on. 








> 
We Offer for Shipment during 


The Next 6 Months 


at the rate of a car or two per week, 


25 to 50 cars 
No. 1 $158 
«4 Common Gum 2.16 





We are also in position to furnish for prompt ship- 
ment Ist and 2d and No. 1 


Common Red Gum 4-4 to 8-4. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


Miller LumberCompany 
Hardwood Lumber and Box Shooks 
z MARIANNA, ARK. a 














on’'t Worry 


If your stock is not soft in texture, 
even colored and well manufac- 
tured, you can get stock that is 


from 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN & QUARTERED OAK & POPLAR. 


MILLS: Main Office YARDs: 
Quicksand. x. CINCINNATI, = Sate Mice” 
iper, AY. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Brooklyn,  & 


OAK FLOORING 
A 


Kiln 
Dried 


OHIO. 


West Irvine, Ky. 




















Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 


Polished Backed 














For Quick Shipment:— 


2 cars 8-4 1s and 2s Poplar. 

2 cars 8-4 Select Poplar. 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

5 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

3 cars 4-4 lsand 2s Chestnut. 

2 cars 4-4 lsand 2s Red Gum. 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Red Cum. 


Also nice stock Soft, Plain White Oak— 
Poplar and Southern Hardwoods. 


Kentucky Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














Beech<— 
Flooring ana rea 


is gaining favor every day with builders because 
of its susceptibility to stains and finish. Ours 1s 
end matched, hollow backed and polished. 


The New Glasgow Planing Mill Co. Inc. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers. GLASGOW.KY. , 


CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Sen¢ for sample bul- 


letins of Advertising 
Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Chicago. 




















FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





AN IMPROVED REFUSE GRINDER. 

The Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minn., well 
known manufacturer of sawmill machinery, has recently 
added what is instantly recognized as a decided improve- 
ment to its hog or refuse grinder. This improvement 
is the addition of a double, instead of a single anvil, 
or in other words, a double set of cutting knives. 

This second anvil gives the machine a double cutting 
action, eliminating all possibility of any long slivers 
passing through the machine, reducing slabs, edgings, 
roots, ete., to a regular size chip that is fine enough to 
be handled with a blow pipe system, if chain conveyor is 
not practical. 

It has long been a problem to reduce mill refuse fine 
enough to be handled as above stated for the automatie 
feeding of boilers, and this added improvement of a 











SAWMILL 


HOG OF 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


NEW DESIGN; MADE BY THE 


double anvil has convincingly demonstrated to all users 
that the Diamond hog now successfully accomplishes this 
purpose. 

These hogs are adapted for use in any industry where 
such a machine can be brought into play. They are not 
only installed in sawmills and planing mills, but are also 
being installed daily in box factories, extracting plants, 
and, in fact, can be and are installed under all condi- 
tions in every place where it is the desire to grind wood 
into chips. Another desirable feature of the machine is 
the overhead feed, the spout opening heing directly 
overhead. With this method, the stock forces the feed 
with its own weight, and as the dise knives are set on 
an angle so as to shear across the anvil knives the opera- 
tion makes a clean cut against the grain of the wood, 
thereby making it impossible to choke up the machine. 
The accompanying cut gives a very good general idea of 
the machine. 

The company has found that the machine is proving a 
great suecess where it has been installed, and it is surely 
upholding its name as a hog when it comes to chewing 
up any kind of wood from pine to hickory. 

The Diamond Iron Works is the manufacturer of a 
full line of sawmill machinery, has a large and modern 
equipped plant, being in a position to give prompt 
service. {Advertisement. | 





A LONG DISTANCE CABLEWAY. 

An overhead cableway skidder that breaks all records 
for distance has recently been installed in the Great 
Smoky Mountains by the Elkmont Contract & Supply 
Company, of Elkmont, Tenn. The main cable stretches 
from the peak of the boom on the self-contained, por- 
table skidder to the top of a hill 3,570 feet distant 
and has no intervening support. Over this lengthy 
span are being skidded without trouble or delay hard- 
wood logs running four to the thou- 
sand feet. The daily capacity of this 
skidder is approximately 30,000 feet. 

The machine is mounted upon steel 
skids instead of upon trucks. It has 
a powerful extra drum for moving 
the machine, effected by making fast 
the moving cable to suitable anchor- 
age ahead of the skidder and throw- 
ing in a elutch connecting this drum 
with the engine. In this way the 
machine is raised to an elevation suffi- 
cient to make possible these immense 
spans. The main cable is 14% inch 
and is giving excellent satisfaction. 
At present the skidder is working 
from one end of a valley known as 
Coon Hollow, being located on an ele- 
vation at one end of the hollow while 
the cable extends down to the opposite 
side, the logs being skidded from both 
banks of the hollow. 





THE 


Six guys are used, two of which are wound 0) 
steam-driven drums and run from the peak of th 
boom back to the rear of the machine; a long gu 
runs out directly in front of the machine and th 
remaining three are used to balance the pull of th 
main cable. The remaining four guys are all tightene 
by means of the skidding cable. 

The machine has eight drums in all, their operatio 
being self-contained and under power. The mai 
cable is wound up under steam on a special drum k 
cated on the bed of the machine and is not separat 
as is the ease in some types of cableway skidder: 
This enables the operator to wind off only as muc 
cable as will be required, the balance being store 
on the drum out of the way. 

Coal is conveyed to the machine from the valle; 
below by means of a skidding line. The entire ma 
chine is a marvel of efficiency and simplicity an 
is the product of the Clyde Iron Works of Duluth 
Minn. [Advertisement. | 
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The American Sawmill Machinery Company, of Hack 
ettstown, N. J., has just published a new catalog, its 
No. 17, in which it has attempted, through a featur 
cover design and well edited description, to bring out a 
book that shall be effective in visualizing before foreign 
markets the progressiveness of American machinery man 
ufacturers. The book measures 6 by 9 inches and con- 
tains 164 pages. The final pages of the book give in 
formation necessary in installing its running sawmills 
with proper speed for saws of various sizes and the care 
of saws. |[Advertisement. | 





CUTTERHEAD DEVELOPMENT. 

Standard flooring sizes have become uniform the 
country over and flooring strips shipped from Maine will 
fit the same kind of material coming from Texas, and 
may be worked into the same floor. The Shimer cutter- 
head, manufactured by Samuel J. Shimer & Sons, of 
Milton, Pa., introduced more than forty years ago, 
marked the beginning of a new era in matching lumber, 
Previous to that time the product of no two mills in 
the country would match in the same floor. It was only 
after the introduction of these time and labor saving 
tools that the several lumbermen’s associations adopted 
certain proportions, as the standard tongue and groove 
for certain thicknesses of flooring. 

The adaptability of hardwoods to interior finish has 
rooted them so firmly in the popular demand that it is 
doubtful if they will ever go out of use. How to work 
them economically with the tools at hand, however, has 
been a serious problem with the woodworker who desires 
to turn out good work at a fair margin of profit. To 
meet this demand and to keep up with the race for 
supremacy among the makers of fast-feed flooring ma 
chines, the manufacturers of the Shimer cutterhead 
brought out the line known as the ‘‘Shimer Limited.’’ 
These tools possess many features of special merit and 
are made with four, six, eight or twelve bits to each 
head to suit the matcher upon which they are to be used, 
the feed desired and the kind of material to be worked. 

The appearance of the ‘‘Shimer Limited’’ series of 
eutterheads resembles the older patterns, but differs in 
the method of attaching to the spindle, in the construc- 
tion of the bit seats, in the design of the bit, in the 
greater strength of the holding bolts, and in the self- 
centering device, which clings to the spindle when drawn 
up, securing it firmly. The spindle gripping device is 
positive and effective in its purpose of holding fast to 
the spindle and this is also true in centering the head 
for a more uniform action of the cutters. The various 
parts of the Shimer cutterhead are made of good steel 
forgings and the collets are hardened and ground true 
to size. The entire construction of this tool is the 
finest, both in workmanship and material. 

To match flooring at the rate of 150 to 250 lineal 
feet a minute requires side heads of perfect balance and 
of undoubted strength to withstand the enormous cen- 
trifugal strains and the hard knocks incident to match- 
ing all kinds of lumber at fast feeds. 

These tools should be seen at work to be appreciated. 
Like all Shimer products they are sent on trial with the 
privilege of returning if not found satisfactory. [Ad 
vertisement. | 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 








COMMENCEMENT BAY NOTES. 





Business Changes of Note—Over 4,000 Freight Cars 
to Be Built of Fir—Activity of Big Plants—Big 
Woodenware Plant Opens. 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 10.—At an adjourned annual 

meeting of the stockholders of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
umber Company this week the following board of 
lirectors was elected: Charles H. Jones, Herbert 8. 
vriggs, Henry Hewitt, jr., John K. Hewitt, William 
ilowarth, Everett G. Griggs and C. M. Griggs. The 
stockholders elected Maj. E. G. Griggs president and 
treasurer and named a temporary secretary, the officers 
other than president and treasurer to be filled later. 
\nnouncement was made that the Foster stock in the 
‘company had been sold to Major Griggs and of the 
retiring of former Senator Addison G. Foster and the 
Foster interests from the company. It was also an- 
nounced that the board had approved the sale of 6,900 
acres of logged-off land in township 19, range 7 east, 
near Buckley, to eastern parties, who will put it on the 
market. This is the largest sale of logged-off land in 
this locality in recent years. President Griggs stated 
that the land had been sold at a figure that enables the 
buyers to put it on the market on reasonable terms for 
settlers. 





Millmen were advised last week by William Carru- 
thers, district representative of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company, that the Union Pacific 
sysiem, Of which the O-W is a part, had awarded to the 
American Car & Foundry Company the contract for 4,400 
freight cars, the cars to be built of fir. Delivery is to be- 
sin in April and continue until the entire order is filled. 
Of the cars 4,000 are to be standard type wooden box cars 
of 100,000 pounds capacity and 40 feet long, and 400 are 
to be stock cars 36% feet long and of 30,000 pounds capac- 
ity. It is estimated that 25,000,000 to 30.000,000 feet of 
car material will be necessary to build the cars and the news 
has had the effect of stimulating the market for car mate- 
rial. The fact that the new cars are to be of wood instead 
of steel is regarded by the millmen as of much importance 
to the lumber industry and is taken also to confirm the be- 
lief that general business conditions are picking up. The 
car companies have had inquiries out for some time for large 
quantities of car material and it is expected the business 
placed for the Union Pacific order will be en the quota- 
tions thus obtained. 

The North Western Wooden Ware Company started 
operation last week at its new $100,000 plant built to re- 
»lace the factory destroyed by fire six months ago. The 
equipment throughout is new and the machinery of the 
latest type. The plant has a larger capacity than the 
burned one and is compactly built in four units-—sawmill, 
dry kilns, factory and warehouse—with the machinery so 
placed that no labor is lost from the log to the finished 
product. The sawmill is operated by steam and the factory 
by electricity from the company’s own power plant. J. W. 
Brokaw is president of the company; H. A. Brokaw vice 
president, and C. E. Buckley, treasurer. The company has 
contracts, some running for five vears, with the big Chi- 
cago packing houses, including lard tubs for all sixteen pack- 
ing houses of the Swifts. 

T. S. Galbraith, general manager of the Eatonville Lum- 
ber Company’s mill at Eatonville, whose output is handled 
by the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, is among the 
advocates of granting the advance in commodity rates asked 
by the railroads. He believes it would react favorably 
on tbe business of the entire country, although questioning 
how long it would be before the employees would take it 
away by demanding increases in wages. 

D. E: Servis, president and manager of the Maytown 
Lumber Company, Maytown, arrived Tuesday on a business 
trip to the city. The company has resumed sawing after be- 
ing shut down several weeks. The output is handled by 
the Northwest Lumber Agency. Mr. Servis finds the lum- 
her market firmer, slight improvement in prices on some 
items and conditions generally better than a few weeks 
ago. 
T. M. Robertson, special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and W. N. England, also a special agent, 
have been in Tacoma the last week inquiring into the lum- 
ber and shingle industry under the Kittredge resolution. 
Mr. Robertson said the lumbermen had been very frank in 
opening their books for inspection and in answering all 
questions. 

The British steamer Roseric at Vancouver has been char- 
tered by Hind, Rolph & Co., to carry lumber to Calcutta, 
option of Bombay, at 53s 9d, a very low freight considering 
the present scarcity of tonnage of all descriptions. The 
French ship Thiers has been taken by Comyn, Mackall & 
Co. for lumber to two ports in the United Kingdom at 70s. 
The same tirm has chartered the barkentine Georgina for an 
early summer voyage to the west coast of South America at 
52s 6d. At the same rate W. R. Grace & Co. have chartered 
the schooners Salem and W. J. Patterson for the same voy- 
age, 

The Montgall Lumber Company will resume operations 
February 10 at its mill at Alder on the Tacoma Eastern 
railroad. 

The Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company has not been 
handicapped in caring for its trade by the recent burning 
of its Pacific States mill. The other mills allied with this 
agency are running regularly and, as usual, the agency is 
taking care of all the business that comes along. Some 
changes have been made in the agency's eastern selling con- 
nections. I. F. Swarthout, with headquarters at Billings, 
will look after the Montana territory in future: Raymond 
Yates, with headquarters at Fargo, will look after the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota; G. B. Rookwood, with headquarters 
at Cedar Rapids, will look after Iowa territory, and Joseph 
Lean, with headquarters at Omaha, will look after the 
Nebraska district, besides which the Tacoma & Eastern has 
a branch office in Chicago in charge of D. H. Davis; another 
at Denver in charge of P. G. Conover and another at Min- 
neapolis in charge of A. W. King. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Feb. 9.—The Jamison Shingle Com- 
pany last week began driving piles for the foundation 
of its new cedar shingle plant, which will be the second 
in size in the county, the only mill larger being the 
Clough-Hartley, which has been referred to as the one 
having the largest capacity in the world. The Jamison 
Company promises to add to the capacity of the’ mill 
until eventually it will have the largest capacity in the 
world. Sixteen upright machines are to be installed and 
the mill will turn out between 600.000 and 700,000 in the 
daily 10-hour run. The mill building is 225 by 50, will be 
completed and ready for operation June 1, and the total 
cost of mill and equipment will be $75,000. 


Everett’s building record for January is encouraging. 
Permits taken out during the month totaled $38,670 and 
lumber entered largely into the construction. Further in- 
dication of a big growth here was the announcement of 
plans by the Union Trust Company for the building of a 
structure to cost $100,000. 

Tonnage of vessels calling here during January totaled 
18,042, as compared with 6,062 a year ago. 

The schooner Crescent is back at the Crown plant to 
replace a deciload of lumber that was in a recent storm 
off Cape Flattery. ‘The schooners Prosper and A. M. Baxter 
are also loading cargo at the Crown plant for Hilo, H. I. 
The Larl of Douglas cleared with 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
loaded at the Crown plant for Australia. The steamer 
Willicm Chatham took a cargo of poles from the A. M. 
Baxter Company for San Francisco. The steamer Wilming- 
ton sailed for San Francisco with a cargo of lumber loaded 
at the Clark-Nickerson mill. 

Announcement bas just been made that a new company, 
known as the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Company, will in a 
few days begin the erection of a shingle mill here with a 
capacity of 350,000 shingles daily, operating eight upright 
machines. The mill is to be so arranged that a cedar lum- 
ber manufacturing side can be added at any time. The com- 
pany is composed of Olaf Carlson, who until two years ago 
operated a shingle mill here; W. R. Cunningham, a banker, 
who is heavily interested in eastern Washington, and George 
A. Bergstrom, of the Pacific Timber Company. A site of 
twelve and one-half acres has been secured near that of the 
new Jamison mill, on the bay front. The new mill is to 
cost $50,000 and will be in operation in three months. 

fhe shingle mill of the Three Lakes Lumber Company, at 
Three Lakes, has resumed operation after a shutdown of 
three months. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Reports Show Business Has Improved Somewhat Over 
Last Month—Inquiries Indicate That Eastern Yard- 
men Contemplate Buying for Spring Trade. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7—While no features of the 
lumber business can be pointed out as showing a marked 
improvement practically all reports show an improve- 
ment over last month and last week, both in the number 
of orders placed and in the volume of inquiries, and in 
the opinion of representative dealers the trend of inqui- 
ries indicates a disposition on the part of the yard men 
of the East to begin buying for spring trade. This, 
coupled with the fair volume of orders coming in and 
the placing of the orders for car material for the 4,400 
ears of the Union Pacific Railway this week, has created 
a better feeling among the lumbermen. It has been felt 
heretofore that it was a little too early to look for much 
improvement in business, but as the weeks pass and con- 
ditions generally throughout the country show a gradual 
improvement the most conservative dealers and millmen 
are expressing confidence in the prospects for the near 
future. There has been considerable snow in the woods 
during the last week which may delay the reopening of 
the logging camps and starting up of some of the mills 
now down. This will have a tendency to prevent an over- 
supply of fir logs and keep the supply of lumber within 
present requirements. The scarcity of cedar logs will 
defer the starting up of the shingle mills also, and 
thereby help to maintain the slight stiffening in price 
of shingles due more to the restricted production than 
to an increase in demand. The supply of fir logs is suffi- 
cient for present needs, and it would require several 
weeks of unfavorable weather to deplete the stocks 
materially. 

A point of interest to manufacturers on the west coast 
under discussion the last week is the question of the 
character of shipments that will go through the Panama 
Canal. Unless rail rates are reduced when the canal is 
opened much of the lumber shipped by vessel will be in the 
form of timbers or cants which will be manufactured into 
ceiling, flooring and finish in the East, whereas if 
rail rates are placed on a competitive basis the manufac- 
tured lumber can be shipped in cars. The amount which 
can be handled in vessels without injury is limited both by 
the difficulty in loading and unloading intact and its pro- 
tection from the weather en route. 

Interest in Wood Block Paving Revived. 

Interest was revived in the question of making a further 
test of creosoted fir blocks in the repaving of Pike Street 
from First to Fourth Avenues. by Superintendent Case 
bringing the matter before the board of public works this 
week, and urging again the taking up of the offer of the 
lumbermen and ereosoting companies to supply the material 
free. The property holders on this street had entered a 
protest against repaving at this time, but it is thought 
that the reduced expense would cause them to reconsider 
that action, and the traffic conditions on that part of Pike 
Street will afford such a favorable test for wood block pav- 
ing the city can not afford to ignore the offer. Teaming on 
Pike Street is heavier than on the two blocks to be paved 
with creosoted wood blocks on Second Avenue, which is too 
small a representation to satisfy the lumber interests. The 
proposal also includes the use of several kinds of, creosoted 
wood block paving for comparison under similar conditions, 
and will determine the best treatment for the average con- 
ditions on Seattle streets. Part of the supply will be 
treated at the Forest Service experimental plant at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

General and Personal. 

Frank Sheppard, well known lumberman from Minneapolis, 
formerly president of the Sheppard-Traill Company and now 
manager of the North Coast Lumber Company, was a Seattle 
visitor this week. Mr. Sheppard is here to size up the 
situation and is visiting with W. H. Squires, local manager 
for the North Coast Lumber Company. 

The L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, which has had its 
offices on: the tenth floor of the Henry Building, this city, 
for the last vear, will move next week to a more commodious 
suite at 407-408 of the same building. 

The Merrill & Ring Logging Company, this city, one of 
the largest wood operators on the Sound, has recently in- 
stalled Turtleback bunks on all of its logging trucks. Also 
the Poison Logeing Company, of Hoquiam, is installing 
Turtleback bunks on many of its trucks and cars. These 
bunks, which are built by the Nisqually-Russell Car & Loco- 
motive Works, Tacoma, are being used largely by the Chi- 
eago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Northern Pacific rail- 
roads where these roads are hauling logs. 

At the weekly gathering of Seattle wholesalers at the 
Rathskeller Thursday J. G. Woodworth, second vice _presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railway, made an informal 
address and listened to the discussion of matters of in- 
terest which were brought up. He stated that a manifest 
system will be instituted by his road whereby an effort 
will be made to expedite the shipment of lumber east- 
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Are Your Shipments 
Always Satisfactory on 


We manufacture only one thing, 


58" Poplar. 


Don’t you think we should make 
it better than the mill that cuts 
this stock only now and then? 


We do; and we want to convince 
you. It will take only a sample 
car. 


Write today for our price list. It 
costs nothing. 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


a MACON, GA. 4 
‘We Have Thick Poplar, 


You can always get from us a choice supply of 


THICK YELLOW POPLAR (All Grades) 


We make this our specialty and carry a large stock of 


27" 3" POPLAR 


We also have on hand a good supply of Red and 
White Quartered Oak. Write us for quotations. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Company, 
PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


AD>ryous 














e=—We Run Our Own Mills— 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Tinnessez:’ 
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THIN POPLAR 
98", 14", 598", 34", B" 
Double Dressed. 


Write for Prices. 


G. H. Evans Lumber Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Buyers ie 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 


will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 














AS A. G. Meiklejohn L. A. Meiklejohn 


; MEIKLEJOHN LUMBER CO., Cheraw, S.C. 
, Manufacturers of and Dealers in ; 

+= |N.C.PINE, RED GUM, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, OAK. 











R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 


| Southern Hardwood 
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Interior Finish 
Moulding and 


Flooring 


Also a complete stock 
of well manufactured 


Hemlock 





Lumber 





Let us know your needs 
and we'll quote on eith- 


er regular or specially 
cut stock. 


We can ship promptly 
and insure satisfaction. 


North Western 
Lumber Co. 
STANLEY : WISCONSIN 











eed 


Maple 


/ We are now starting to put in pile 
five or six million feet of this stock and 


will entertain contract proposition for a 
block of 


SO. 
> ] 9 
We feel sure an investigation of our facilities 


and timber will prove this an opportune time to 
arrange for at least a part of your supply. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


” Dimension 


or any size wanted 











Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 
W’.: want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 
Sanford & Treadway Myponince 









bound as premptly as westbound freight is handled, elimi- 
nating as far as possible any unnecessary delay in transit. 
The discussion touched on the question of a fir rate for 
green shingles which, it was asserted, would bring the 
shingles to the East in better condition for the market; 
also the desirability of a low rate on fir cull lumber to 
enable it to compete with iow-grade lumber from other sec- 
tions. 

F. D. Becker, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, has been confined to his home by illness this 
week, and although better it is doubtful if he will be able 
to attend the Western Retailers’ convention in Salt Lake 
City next week, where he expected to give a talk in connec- 
tion with the moving picture exhibit of his association of 
forest and lumbering scenes. 

A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, came to Seattle this week, and will remain in this 
vicinity for two weeks or longer. He reports a good out- 
look for business during the coming season. 

c. L. Ring, of the Merrill-Ring Lumber Company, whose 
residence is in Saginaw, Mich., is at the Seattle office of the 
company this week. 

’. A. McBurney, manager of the Seattle office of the 
Eclipse Mill Company, of Everett, returned this week from 
a two months’ trip to the East. 

Cc. O. Wolt, of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, Omaha, 
Neb., was a buyer visiting Seattle lumber dealers last week. 

Among the Seattle visitors of the week are C. F. Hotch- 
kiss, 2 wholesale dealer in lumber and shingles in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and F. A. Hofheins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Shipments Improve Slightly—Foreign Orders Show 
Marked Increase—Mills Overhauling Plants; Many 
to Resume Operation Soon. 

ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WaASH., Feb. 8.—During 
January the lumber shipments from Grays Harbor re- 
mained normal though they would perhaps strike a little 
better than a mean average for the twelve months of 
1913. Shipments from this port by both rail and water 
last month will total 55,500,000 feet of lumber and of 
this a little more than three-sevenths was shipped by 
rail, while the remaining four-sevenths went by water. 
There seems to be a decided falling off in the coastwise 
shipments to local ports but during January, particu- 
larly, the foreign orders have shown a marked increase 
and the amount of lumber going foreign by water totaled 
more than the combined shipments foreign during No- 
vember and December. Lumbermen state that the fall- 
ing off in the coastwise shipments may be in part due 
to the roughness of the bars and the inability of vessels 
to get in and out of the ports. Rail shipments are above 
the mean average of the shipments of last year, being 
about 1,250 cars as the output for the month. ‘ Both 
railroad officials and lumbermen seem to expect the busi- 
est summer in the lumber business that has been expe- 
rienced in years. 

Work on the mill buildings and other structures of 
the Copalis Lumber Company at Carlisle is nearing com- 
pletion and Manager Sprague states that operation wilt 
begin on a large scale about April 1. “Practically 80 per- 
cent of the construction of Carlisle City has been finished,” 
said Mr. Sprague. “The kilns and planing mill are in an 
uncompleted stage but we expect everything to be ready 
for business on April 1. At present we have about 175 
men at work on construction, but with the opening of the 
mills about 300 men will be regularly employed.” - 

Schockem, of Hamburg, Germany, is on Grays Harbor 
negotiating for the annual shipment of crates and berry 
boxes to be used for packing berries in Germany. Mr. 

Schockem has been conferring with the National Lumber & 

Box Cempany and it is believed that a large standing order 

will be placed. i 

company with headquarters in Hamburg but is at present 

in this country representing a number of large European 
shippers. 

The East Hoquiam Shingle Company, which manufactures 
the “Exceiled”’ brand of shingles, plans to resume operation 
at its East Hoquiam plant about the middle of the month. 

Schaffer Bros., who are well known in logging circles on 
Grays Harbor, intend to install a logging camp on_ the 
Satsop River some distance above Montesano. They 
will construct several miles of logging road and install com- 
plete new equipment which will probably cost about $25,- 
000. It is estimated that the camp will employ about 
eighty men. Schaffer Bros. own in the vicinity of Grays 
Harbor about 200,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

There was a light snow fall in the vicinity of Grays 
Harbor last week but it has not yet become heavy enough to 
interfere with operations about the mills or in the logging 
camps. 

The Saginaw Timber Company started its new shingle 
mill at Saginaw last week and reports operations as very 
satisfactory. It is the intention of the company to manu- 
facture only first-class shingles and these will bear the 
Saginaw brand. 

Mills Install New Equipment. 


The McCleary Timber Company. of McCleary, has _recent- 
ly installed six new upright machines in its shingle mill, 
which brings the capacity of the mill up to 440,000 shingles 
a day. Under the management of Henry McCleary the Mc- 
Cleary plants have grown rapidly during recent years and 
at present one of the largest door factories in the world is 
situated there and operated under the same management. 
Henry McCleary, of the company, is at present in Chicago 
on a short business trip. 

The Grays Harbor Shingle Company, of Aberdeen. has 
recently installed another Sumner upright, which makes 
ten of these machines now in operation at that plant. 
Manager E. C. Miller expects that with the increased 
facilities the output for 1914 will reach the 100,000,000 
mark. Shingles known as the “Leader Brand Premium” 
are manufactured by this company and are well known in 
the eastern markets. Mr. Miller in company with J. H. 
Busing, shingle inspector for the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, expects to make a tour of in- 
spection of the shingle mills of British Columbia in the 
near future. Mr. Miller has long been interested in the 
shingle mills of that region and has a desire to compare 
the shingles made on Grays Harbor with those produced 
elsewhere. 

The Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company is installing 
a 1,000-horsepower Corliss engine and will probably shut 
down in the near future to complete the installation. This 
mill has been operating steadily the last few months. 

In order to demonstrate the superior quality of wood 
block paving the North Western Lumber Company has 
offered to construct gratis for the city of Hoquiam a pave- 
ment a short distance on Ninth Street. ‘The work will be 
done under the supervision of the city engineer in case the 
city decides to accept. : 

The West Coast Lumber Company, which has recently 
been incorporated in Aberdeen, is the first lumber brokerage 
concern to establish headquarters in this city. The new 
company has been incorporated at $50,000 with A. F. Peter- 
son as president and general manager, J. A. Shaw, of 
Omaha, -vice president, and Larrat W. Smith, of Omaha, 
secretary. Offices have been opened in Aberdeen and it is 
he intention of the company .to open branch offices in 
Chicago, Omaha, New York and Minneapolis. <A good line 


Mr. Schockem is president of a brokerage - 


of shingle and lumber. connections have been established and 
he West Coast Lumber Company expects to be an active 
factor in the trade in this locality. 

George Woods, of the Woods’ Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Omaha, was a Grays Harbor visitor last week. 
Mr. Woods is a large buyer in the silo market and con- 
tracted for a part of his requirements while here. In 
company with Alex Polsen and A. F. Peterson, Mr. Woods 
visited the camp of the Polsen Bros. Logging Company, 
which is one of the largest in the West. 

‘The plant of the Ninemire & Morgan Lumber Company 
will resume operation about February 10. ‘This mill has 
been closed down for some time but expects to run steadily 
in the future. 

The Boyce Lumber Company, of East Hoquiam, has re- 
sumed operation again after a shutdown of nearly two 
months. Manager F. J. Boyce states that the orders are 
humerous enough to warrant an expectation of good busi- 
ness for the coring season. 

The F. G, Deming Lumber & Shingle Company, situated 
at Markham, is again operating to full capacity, though 
labor troubles have recently been reported. These were of 
enough importance to close the mill for a short time but 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. Shortly after the holi- 
days ‘the shingle mill of the company was obliged to close 
owing to a boiler accident. 

Mr. Parker, formerly of the Parker-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, recently visited Grays Harbor to examine the elec- 
trically-operated shingle mill of the Aberdeen Lumber & 
Shingle Company. Mr. Parker was much interested and 
states his intention of contructing an_electrically-operated 
shingle mill in the near future, probably at Bellingham. 

Fred Hart, who recently visited Grays Harbor, is very 
optimistic concerning the lumber market for the coming 
year. Mr, Hart says that everything promises a rapid im- 
provement in the lumber market and he looks for the ban- 
ner year in the trade circles. Mr. Hart is manager of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Company and reports that the new 
vessel which the company has recently completed is on its 
second voyage to San Francisco from Willapa Harbor. The 
Solano has a capacity of 1,000,000 feet of lumber and is 
one of the best equipped carriers in the coastwise trade. 

Frank J. Shields. of Tacoma, has arrived in Hoquiam 
and taken up his work as manager of the North Western 
Lumber Company. 

There were many signs of activity at the plant of the 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Company at Bordeaux, Wash., 


last week. ‘This company has a reputatic for -etting out 
big sticks and was shipping some of t- rhe United 
States Government for use at the Panama <‘2nal. Last 


week’s shipment contained no exceptionally iarge sticks 
but the ten sticks comprising the order are a fair sample 
of the material that may be gotten out of the big Washing- 
ton firm logs. ‘There were four picces 36x36 and 70 feet 
long; two pieces 34x34, 70 feet long; two pieces 30x30 and 
65 feet long; two pieces 24x36, 70 feet long. It took six 
flat cars to carry these ten pieces from the mill to Olympia, 
where they were dumped into the Sound and towed from 
there to Tacoma. ‘The four larger pieces contained 7,560 
feet beard measure each and these four pieces weighed 
997,920 pounds. In addition to big sticks the Mumby plant 
is noted for its output of hemlock boards and shiplap for 
which at present the demand is greater than the supply. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 7—Announcement by J. H. 
Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
who arrived from Seattle on a visit to his local planis 
this week, that there is an increase in demand for lum- 
ber, as well as slight improvement in prices, had the 
effect of buoying up the hopes of the mill operators of 
this city and surrounding country. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Bloedel is recognized as authority on all subjects per- 
taining to the lumber industry, it is taken as an omen 
that he sees a rift in the clouds and that it augurs well 
for the lumber industry. 

March will be brisk in the cargo shipping trade, ac- 
cording to visible signs, The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills announce that the steamship Harpalyce. is chartered 
for a return cargo of lumber to be supplied by this com- 
piny, consisting of 4,500,000 feet of lumber, to be shipped 
to Australia. The steamship Muckinaw is loading 1,200,000 
feet of lumber supplied by the Bloedel Donovan mills, for 
delivery at China. ‘The cargo consists of lumber, ruiiroad 
ties and bridge timbers. The Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shin- 
gle Company is cutting a large order of lumber for ship- 
ment to Alaska. 

Cargo shipments of lumber for January aggregated 4.004,- 
316 feet. Shipments were made as follows: Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, 811,000 feet of lumber and 350 poles: 
KE. K. Wood Lumber Company, 2,520,410 feet of lumber and 
491,540 lath; Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle Company, 
221,366 feet of lumber. 

J. H. Blioedel announces that within a few days the con- 
tract will be awarded for furnishing electrical equipment 
for installation in his company’s Bellingham Bay water- 
front piant. It is estimated that the cost of rehabilitating 
the plant and the installation of the new electrical and 
other machinery will entail a total expenditure of about 
$60,000. . Some of the important features in the new ma- 
chinery and equipment line include a Sterling boiler, with 
1,000 horsepower capacity, capable of driving a 1,000-kilo- 
watt turbo-generator that will carry a maximum load of 
1,350 horsepower. Forty motors. will be distributed in 
various parts of the plant to drive the different machines. 
A double 9-foot Prescott bandsaw is to be installed. The 
head saws and edgers will be driven by the present Cor- 
liss engine. When completed the plant will be a two-band 
mill, and will have a capacity for cutting 300,000 feet of 
lumber in ten hours. 

Beginning Monday-the working crew in the logging camps 
of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Alger will be 
doubled. One side of the company’s extensive logging 
camp has been closed during the winter. 

According to a report just issued by the local super- 
visor of the United States Forestry Department, the tim- 
ber loss sustained by fire in the National Forest reserve in 
this country in 1913 was $3,022, a total of 160 acres being 
burned over. 

H. B. Eariing. vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company, accompanied by George W. 
Loggie. president of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, in- 
spected the company’s railway lines in this county during 
the week. Extensions of the local line are planned during 
the year, which will open a large body of cedar, fir and 
spruce So a located in the eastern portion of What- 
com Courty. 
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ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 7—From the Westport Lumber 
Company at Westport, Ore., on the lower Columbia 
River, the five-masted sailing schooner H. K. Hall left 
this week with 1,500,000 feet of fir lumber for Sydney, 
Australia, shipped by W. R. Grace & Co. The mill is 
cutting on another order of similar size for an offshore 
destination. The mill has been cutting lumber through- 
out the winter at the rate of about 150,000 feet daily. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company is making exten- 
sive improvements at its plant in North Portland, and 
will not resume operation until March 1, according to the 
manager, W. B. Mackay. Chief among the improvements 
is the installation of a gang and trimmer. 

Jay S. Hamilton, head of S. Hamilton & Co., of this city, 
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will -leave for Califormia in a few days to travel as far 
soush as Los Angeles to investigate conditions. E. _ 
Ortmann, of} this ee a? Chicago, and will probably be 
frome by the time Mr. Hamilton is ready to leave. Although 

r. Ortmann has been east in the interest of personal, mat- 
ttarg, the has taken occasion to investigate conditions, and 
lletéers ito his office indicate that he has found considerable 
limprovement in the lumber market. Mr. Hamilton says 
ithat :correspomdence from California indicates much better 
tfeeling there, to the extent that good crops are assured. 

(The Rerinsula Lumber Company is not running its saw- 
imill but is operating the planing mill. Manager F. C. 
lKnapp states that the mill will resume operation as soon as 
imarket conditions warrant. He considers the general tone 
iimpreved. 

Whe Silver Falls Logging Company, one of the largest 
scoacerns in the Willamette Valley, with large timber hold- 
mmgs back ot Silberton, is preparing to begin operation in 
p= ng future. The company has offices in the Corbett 

uilding. 

J. N. Teal, counsel for the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce Transportation Club and the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Portland this week for 
Washington, D. C., in behalf of securing for the Columbia 
River an appropriation of $2,500,000 for the construction 
of a dredger to assist in deepening the channel at the mouth 
of the Columbia River te 40 feet at low water. 

According to a eet just completed by the Federal For- 
est Service located here and having jurisdiction in Oregon 
and Washington, these two-States suffered little damage 
from forest fires in the reserves last season. In fact it 
was nominal, the loss in Oregon being but $3,067 and in 
Washington only $4,772. The figures indicate the smallest 
forest fire Losses ever recorded in these States since records 
thave been kept. . 

President J. D. Farrell, of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
troad & Navigation Company, returned this week from New 
Work, where he conferred with the heads of the Harriman 
‘system in regard to the budget for the year. Mr. Farrell 
‘prought back with him the encouraging news that he was 
allowed every cent of the $5,000,000 asked for improve- 
"ments and _ extensions in the Pacific Northwest for 1914. It 
is also understood that special appropriations may be made. 
This will mean that the Oregon Eastern line from Vale into 
Central Oregon will be extended at least some distance 
this year. 

Change in Wholesale Concern’s Name. 

The Swllivay Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Northwest .k Building, has been succeeded by Sul- 
livan & Korbes (Inc.), who will handle fir, spruce, cedar 
and white pine lumber, A. Sullivan has been in the 
wholesale lumber business as the Sullivan Lumber Com- 
pany for the tist year. Some months ago Robert W. 
Forbes became associated with him and the result has 
been the change in name. Mr. Sullivan was for years 
with the Portland Lumber Company and afterward with 
the Jas Fir Sales Company, and Mr. Forbes, a former 
Yalle football player, was also with the Portland Lumber 
Company, and later with G. W. Gates & Co. With an 
‘extended experience and a large acquaintance, Sullivan 
& Forbes (Inc.) start out under auspicious circumstances. 
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a FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Encouraging Reports from Northwestern Fir Mills Help 
the Local Situation—Redwood Lumber Stiffening— 
San Francisco’s Financial Supremacy. 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 7.—Since the opening of the 
mouth hopefulness has pervaded the wholesale lumber 
district and a great deal of figuring is being done on 
domestic as well as foreign business. Everything points 
ito higher prices. The improved tone of the market is 
not due to the volume of California business, although 
numerous inquiries indicate an early increase in buying 
by the yards to replenish stocks. Encouraging reports 
from the fir mills in the Northwest are helping the situa- 
tion:here, especially the news that the eastern rail trade 
is picking up. With a normal amount of foreign export 
trade and a recovery in the eastern demand, to secure 
better prices in this market should be comparatively 
easy. Redwood lumber is stiffening a little and a better 
feeling is evident throughout the trade. There is a fair 
volume of export shipments of rough clear, with good 
inquiries for business later in the season. 

Orders for white pine box shook have been coming 
in freely since the new orange season opened, but have 
not been so large as some of the box factory owners think 
they should have been with the season this far advanced. 
Many of the plants are running and some are well supplied 
with orders. 

White and sugar pine lumber manufacturers expect a 
‘good season’s business and are preparing to start their saw- 
mills as soon as the snow shall leave. The snow has been 
unusually heavy in most of the mountain districts of this 
State and cold weather still prevails. 

The visit of William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and D. I’. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, during 
the last week ,to hear the claims of this city regarding the 
location, for the principal regional bank for the Pacific 
coast marks the beginning of a new era in California. It 
means that enterprise will be encouraged and it is ex- 
pected that the developments of the agricultural districts 
will be greatly expedited by the greater ease of securing 
money to move crops. ‘The Chamber of Commerce banqueted 
the distinguished guests at the Palace Hotel. San Fran- 
cisco’s financial supremacy upon the Pacific coast is strik- 
ingly shown in statistics which have been worked out in 
connection with the establishment of the Federal reserve 
banks. In the aggregate capital and surplus of its nationa 
banks it ranks sixth in the country, with New York, Chi- 
cago,‘ Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Boston ahead of. it. 


Building News. 


The number of building contracts filed for record during 
the week was thirty, representing a total expenditure of 
$253,000. 

San Francisco baliding permits for January aggregated in 
valuation nearly $2,000,000, as compared with $2,062,000 in 
pegs 7 1912, for private building operations. However, 
by adding the figures for the various large buildings which 
are being started at the Exposition site and have not been 
previously reported, the total is increased to $7,349,816. 

The total private building contracts entered into during 
January amounted to $1,180,515, divided as follows: Brick, 
$577,966 ; frame, $513,850; alterations, $88,599; Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition Company, $482,520; - city 
and county of San Francisco, $189,508; buildings‘ for the 
State of California, $176,020, making a total of all. $1,928,- 
563. ‘The total private building contracts entered into since 
the fire amount to $246,154,077. ‘There have been 48.721 
babains permits granted since the fire for a total of $243,- 


Shipping (nnn, 


The offshore freight market is steady and an ample sup- 
ply of tonnage is available for foreign lumber shipments. 
Chartering is quiet and the tendency in quotations is toward 
lower freight rates for foreign steamers, 


Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ‘ended Saturday, January 17, totaled 14,000,000 feet. 
Whese figures include Califor®ia redwood as well as fir from 
‘Oregon and Washington perts. 

It is announced that A. E. Engebretsen will operate the 
sawmill erected last year near Turner Meadows in the 
Lyonsville district at #n increased rate of production. 

Dan Desmond. wo resigned as manager of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber Comipany’s plant and yards at Bay Point, 
has been succeeded by C. G. Corkan, who has been with the 
company # another capacity during the last year. It is 
reported that Desmond has located at Fresne, where le 
will ‘represent western pine lumber companies, 

‘C. M. Mimahen has left the Stockton Lumber Company 
in order to take an interest in the F. ©. Ferrell Company. 

W, M. Kitching, whe bas been manager of the Salinas 
Valley Lumber Compyany’s mill at San Luis Obispo for 
eight years, will retire from that line of business after 
many years of work iin connection with millwork. 

M. Gauden, sales agent for the Little River Redwood 
© Rhy, reports that ingulries are good, orders numerous 
and lumber prices steady. Redwood shingle prices are not 
well maintained, as thete has been a good deal of cutting 
yy outsiders. 

‘Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s lumber manufacturing and 
shij 1913 amounted to a total of 


pping operations during 
195,000,000 feet. “They have a fleet of steamers and several 


mills, with yards in California and Oregon. 

The Quincy Lumber Company has secured a contract to 
furnish a kitge quantity of railread ties for delivery at 
points in Utah and Nevada by June 1 


SEAGOING VESSEL ON SACRAMENTO RIVER. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 7—When on February 3 the 
steam schooner Grace Dollar tied up at the W street 
wharf of the Knox Lumber Company in this city there 
was completed what is considered a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the annais of inland water commerce in this 
State. W. F. Knox, of the Knox Lumber Company, and 
A. M. Dollar, of the Robert Dollar Company, in the face 
of declarations that the vessel would get stuck in the 
mud and that the river is fit only for scows and fishing 
smacks to sail in, risked almost a fortune to accomplish 
this trip. The vessel itself was valued at $200,000 and 
it carried more than a million feet of lumber, worth 
several thousands more. The voyage was uneventful 
and without any special risk, the steamer leaving at the 
Powell street wharf, San Francisco, at 2 o’clock Sunday 
morning and arriving at Sacramento Monday morning 
at 7 o’clock. The passage of the schooner was made a 
gala event all along the route, scores of ranchers and 
other spectators lining the banks for miles waving hand- 
kerehiefs and fluttering salutes from every side. Pilot 
N. Fay, dean of the river guides, reported river condi- 
tions highly faverable at all points, with no scarcity of 
water and but few spots in the channel that caused any 
anxiety. The course followed was from San Francisco, 
through San Francisco Bay, San Publo Bay, thence 
through Carquinez Straits and Suisun Bay to the mouth 
of the river. 

The Grace Dollar is a steel twin-screw steamer of the 
most modern type, 240 feet over all and 40-foot beam, 
the draft with the cargo on this trip being 13.5 aft and 
12.7 feet forward. The vessel carried a crew of twenty- 
one men. 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR LUMBER NOTES. 


San Pepro, CAu., Feb. 7—Heavy foreign imports fea- 
tured the business at this port for January, according to 
the report of the customs office. Seven big foreign steamers 
arrived during the month with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 25,669. 

Lumber receipts were a little below the normal. 
port in detail follows: 

Domestic imports—Lumber, 45,538,000 feet; shingles, 62,- 





The re- 


120,000; shakes, 105,000; lath, 38,410,000; posts, 3,656; 
piles, 687; poles, 3,524; doors, 2,175; paper, 3,262 tons. 

Foreign imports—Lumber, 300,000 feet; furniture, 39 
packages. 


Trouble over the increase in the speed limit by the harbor 
commission is expected te revive as the result of the break- 
ing of the lines on the steamer Shasta at the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company's wharf recently. Captain Dangekelde of 
the steamer has sent a complaint to the harbor commission 
and also a bill for $25 damages said to have been caused by 
the lines. : 

The steamer Grace Dollar, of the Dollar line, built in 
Long Beach and well known at this port, will have the honor 
of placing Sacramento on the maritime map for the first 
time in -tifty-four years. The steamer brought over 1,000,000 
feet of lumber from Puget Sound. 

A number of large cargoes of lumber arrived here last 
week. The Edgar H. Vance arrived with 2,500,000 feet for 
the Hammond Lumber Company and the Cricket and Solano 
came into port with a 1,000,000 feet of lumber each. In all 
approximately 9,000.000 feet of lumber arrived. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Feb. 7—Demand during the last 
ten days has shown some improvement over that. of a 
month ago. The mills have been able to keep their ship- 
ping departments working to capacity. Some of the 
operators of the larger mills say that prices are from 
50 cents to $1 better than they were a year ago. 

With zero weather and plenty of snow logging opera- 
tions are being pushed. All available men and teams 
are at work in an effort to land a sufficient supply of logs 
for next season’s cut. 

The Eurcka Lumber Company's logging operation along 
the Tobacco River and Fortine Creek is progressing. Ap- 
proximateiv 1,000,000 feet is being landed daily. The mill 
is being thoroughly overhauled and two power plants are 
being installed, one at the sawmill and the other at the 
planing mill. , 

Cc. R. Fleck, traveling salesman for the Somers Lumber 
Company, who has been covering the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana for the last three months, reports business grad- 
ually tc be improving in practically all lines. Demand for 
lumber is much stronger than it was at the first of the 
year and there has been a stiffening in prices during the 


last fifteen days. He says the outlook for 1914 is much 
nrighter than it was for 1915. 
John Wotring. general manager for the O'Neil Lumber 


Company, has returned from a three months’ visit to his 
old home in Nashville, Mich. 2 

Harry Yaw, a retail lumberman of Great Falls. has been 
in the digtrict the last week on business. Mr. Yaw states 
that’ the outlook for a good year in- Great Falls is good, as 
crop conditions are excellent. 

The work of building a sawmill for the Libby Lumber 





We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 

















PRICES ON REQUEST. 


E. B. FOSS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Bay City, Michigan. 


Established 1877 
Telecode Used. 











Here You Need? 





35,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Elm 

16,000 ft. 5-4x8” & wider No. 2 
Com. & Bet. Beech 

150,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Beech 


12,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Bet. 
Basswood 

60,000 ft. 4-4 No. 3 Com. Maple 

50,000 ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com. Elm 


We can fill orders for any of 
the above stock promptly. 











Bradley, Miller & Conhnatal 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We Solicit your Inquiries fo 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 














































A C. WILCOX, Green Bay, Wis. 
COMMISSION LUMBER 


I want to hear from manutacturers of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine Dimension and Timbers. 
ALSO OF 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwoods, Idaho, White and 
Yellow Pine, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 
so a 




















A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 


A card will bring 
particulars, 


FD.KEES co: Bramice. Neg Box 51, 




















VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 


72 pags of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20—40, weights 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. 4.MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 
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yard at St. Louis. 

































Something New 





Our New Catalogue gives 
the NET PRICE F.O.B. 
St. Louis, on all mill work 
items. 


A Gigantic Saver of TIME, 
LABOR and MONEY for 


mill work buyers. 


Hafner Mfg. Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Hummelsheim Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles 


We carry a large and weil assorted stock of every- 
} thing used in the Retail Yard and can ship straight 
or mixed cars the day order is received. 













Send us your inquiries. 


































W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 








Company, of Libby, is under way. Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 24, the ald mill, erected several years ago by the 
Dawson Lumber Company, was closed for all time and the 
task of dismantling the plant was begun the next morn- 
ing. The old mill had a maximum capacity of 90,000 feet. 
The new mill will cut 250,000 feet every twenty-four hours, 
and when completed will give employment to about three 
times as many men as found place in the old one. The 
main building of the new mill will be 220 feet long by 118 
feet wide. 


NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

Lippy, Mont., Feb. 7.--Good progress is being made 
upon the construction of the Libby Lumber Company’s 
mammoth new sawmill. The new mill when completed 
will cut 250,000 feet of lumber a day, which is more 
than double the capacity of the old mill, now being dis- 
mantled. The greater part of this company’s product is 
sold by its siring of retail yards throughout eastern and 
central Montana, and the demand is greater than the old 
mill could supply. The company has a large supply of 
timber on the Libby Creek watershed, which is reached 
by a logging railway, the supply being large enough to 
last the mill for many years. W. E. Dexter, of Cass 
Lake, Minn., arrived in the city recently and has taken 
a position with the company as superintendent. 

Brooks Bros., logging contractors, have just completed 
cutting and banking 2,000,000 feet of logs on Pipe Creek, 
near Libby. The logs will be floated down the Kootenai 
River to the plant of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Com- 
pany in the spring. 








IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SaNpDpornt, Ipa., Feb. 9.—The Stack-Gibbs Lumber 
Company is about ready to begin shipping 6,000,000 
feet of logs from its camps tributary to the Spokane 
International by rail to its unloading works on the banks 
of the Spokane River. According to present indica- 
tions the company’s Coeur d’Alene mill will be ready 
to operate by the middle of February though there is a 
possibility of a shortage of logs before the end of the 
season. 

The county commissioners of Bonner County today 
expect to open bids for the work of cruising the entire 
county. They have not decided definitely to begin this 
work but wish to arrive at an accurate estimate of the 
cost before making their final decision. 

Much interest is felt here over the possibility of T. J. 
Humbird, president and manager of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Company, probably the largest and wealthiest lumber 
company in Idaho, becoming a candidate for United 
States senator from Idaho. Mr. Humbird has excep- 
tional qualifications for this office and if he can be pre- 





T. J. HUMBIRD, OF SANDPOINT, IDA. ; 
A Possible United States Senator from Idaho. 


vailed upon to accept, Idaho would go far to find a 
representative at Washington more truly representative 
of the people. Despite the fact that he is the head of a 
great corporation, Mr. Humbird is one of the most demo- 
cratic and approachable of men. He has always been a 
keen admirer of Theodore Roosevelt. He is not at pres- 
ent in town to learn his attitude with regard to the race 
for the senatorial toga but his friends, while admitting 
his qualifications for the office, scout the idea of his 
seeking it. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—T. J. Humbird, well known 
lumberman of the Inland Empire and president of the 
Humbird Lumber Company at Sandpoint, Ida., is being 
urged to enter the race as Progressive candidate for 
United States Senator from Idaho. Already he has 
received numerous letters from prominent Progressive 
party leaders all over the State, including J. H. Gipson, 
of Caldwell, chairman of the State central committee. 
Progressives state that Mr. Humbird is the type of man 
that existing conditions demand in public office. Being 
a successful business man and the head of one of the 
largest corporations in Idaho, yet he has never asked 
any favors for his company. Chairman Gipson has pre- 
sented the matter personally to Mr. Humbird, but the 
latter has not yet decided whether or not he will accept. 

Marion Gilbert Donk, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, was in the city this week to make a series 
of experiments and investigations looking to the conserva- 
tion of the enormous wood wistes of the Pacific Northwest. 
Mr. Doak is working with Professor C. H. Shattuck, head 
of the factory department of the University of Idago, who 
has been experimenting for years to evolve a plan to save 
the chemical properties of stumps by conversion into char- 


coal, turpentine, crude oil, alcohol ete. Wood utilization is 
also spreading to the Provinces of British Columbia. Re- 
cently twelve forestry experts visited the University of 
Idaho and witnessed demonstrations by Professor, Shattuck. 
They returned home determined to urge their government 
to coéperate with the lumber companies in conducting similar 
experiments. 

Kire insurance companies paid local insurers $191,429.33 
for losses in 1913. ‘This is one of the lowest figures in ten 
years. The amount of insurance risks involved in the fires 
represented by the Josses totaled $4,479,794.92. 

Enoch Kngdahl, president of the Spokane Sash & Door 
Company, is arranging a celebration on February 21 of the 
tenth anniversary of the company under the present manage- 
ment. This anniversary will be for the present employees 
and for all former employees who worked a year or longer 
for the company during the last ten years, states Mr. Eng- 
dahl. From a pay roll of a few men ten years ago the com- 
pany now gives steady work to eighty men. The company 
ships material throughout the middle West. 

Forty million feet of timber will be placed on the market 
this year by the Coeur d’Alene National Forest, accord- 
ing to plans adopted by the supervisor. Practically the 
entire lot is located in the Little North Fork country trib 
utary to the Coeur d'Alene River. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 














Hardwood Trade Shows Considerable Improvement— 
Big Business Expected During Convention Week— 
Log Cut to Be Less Than Last Year. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 10.—Considerable improve- 
ment seems to be taking place in the local lumber trade, 
especially in the hardwood field. Buyers are ordering 
more freely, evidently in the belief that there will be a 
searcity of dry stocks later with resulting higher prices. 
The local sash and door and interior woodwork manu- 
facturing concerns are still inclined to buy only enough 
to meet their present requirements, although stocks in 
the hands of these concerns are light, assuring a good 
business later in the season. There is a feeling that 
a strong market may be expected soon, especially in 
birch, maple and other lines. of northern hardwoods. 
Local wholesalers expect that a big business will be re- 
ceived next week, as dealers who will be in the city to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will be held Feb- 
ruary 17, 18 and 19, will probably take the opportunity 
to place some good orders. 

The snow and the cold weather all over the State have 
resulted in a rush of logging activity in the northern 
lumber country. Lumber concerns and loggers are now 
hurrying to get their logs out of the woods and to the 
sidings while conditions are favorable for hauling and 
skidding. The feeling is general that the long delay in 
hauling will mean a decreased log output this season. 
Stocks were decreased last year, as a result of the im- 
preved business conditions, and it was anticipated that an 
unusually large cut of logs would be turned out this winter. 
Most of the lumber concerns opened their logging camps 
at an carly date last fall and the output would have been 
_— had the weather conditions been at all favorable for 
lauling. 

Although there was unusual activity in the Milwaukee 
building field during January, the first week of February 
made a gain of more than 66 percent over the correspond- 
ing week in 1913. The building inspector issued 42 permits 
during the week for the erection of structures to cost $72,- 


* 692. as compared with 14 permits, involving an expenditure 


of $23,310 for the same week a year ago. Plans have been 
submitted for buildings which will cost $250,000. 

L. N. Anson, well known lumber manufacturer of Mer- 
rill, has been elected president of the Grandfather Falls 
Paper Company, of Merrill. Other officers include: Vice 
president, John O’Day; secretary, George A. Foster; man- 
ager, William Sullivan. . 

Robert Kraus, jr., has opened offices in the Deming Build- 
ing in Marshfield and will conduct a general wholesale 
business in hardwood and other lines of lumber. Mr. Kraus 
was connected for nine years with the R. Connor Company 
and was later sales manager for the Atwood Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, of Park Falls, until that concern 
sold out te the Hines interests. 

The Hoit Lumber Company, of Oconto, recently resumed 
operation of its sawmill, giving employment to more than 
200 people. ‘The mill was overhauled and considerable new 
equipment installed during the close-down after the holi- 
days. 

The A. H. Stange Company. of Merrill, has moved into its 
recently remodeled offices, the building formerly occupied 
by the Lincoln County Bank. The first floor includes the 
private offices of the members of the company and the 
salesmen, as well as a front public office. The directors’, 
stenographers’ and mailing rooms are located on second 
flocr. The bookkeeping department occupies the basement. 
The entire building is equipped in the most modern manner. 

Stockholders of the Merrill Veneer Company, of Merrill, 
held their annual meeting recently and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Louis Deidiger; vice president, 
F. W. Kubasta; secretary-treasurer, W. A. Runge; directors, 
Theodore Eckert and John Ament. The company expects to 
make various improvements at its plant during the coming 
year for the purpose of increasing its output. 

The hoop plant of the Millard-Chase Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which recently located in Appleton, has been placed 
in operation and is now turning out 20,000 hoops daily. 
Most of the timber used is black ash, which is secured 
from Shawano County. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Feb. 10.—Extremely cold weather has 
been a great help to the loggers. The Keil Wooden 
Ware Company’s plant here, as well as the Foster- 
Latimer Lumber Company, are getting in a good supply 
of logs. 

Goren prominent lumbermen from Mellen, Wausau, 
Medford, and Odanah met Monday in Ashland to take 
up the final details in regard to establishing in Ashland 
a first-class woodworking and veneer plant. The active 
organizer in this company is L. A. Maier, of this city. 
It will be a $100,000 concern. 

The Glidden Manufacturing Company has resumed 
operations and will run the rest of the winter. Many 
improvements have been made to the mill and it is in 
tiptop shape for a continuous run. An addition has 
been built to accommodate the power house of the light- 
ing company and this addition connects the heading mill 
with the stave mill and puts the whole plant under one 
roof. 
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| FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 





Good Logging Weather Insures Mill Activity—Statis- 
tics of Last Year’s Cut—Cheboygan Shipments in 
1913. 


Bay City anp SaGinaw, Feb. 10.—Real winter 
weather with plenty of snow for log hauling has arrived, 
and every contractor, jobber and farmer that has logs 
to put in is making the most of it. 

The Richardson Lumber Company at Bay City will 
put on a night shift the first of the week and operate 
the plant day and night. It will be able to put out nearly 
100,000 feet every twenty-four hours with two shifts. 

A number of mills will operate day and night through 
the remainder of winter. The improved condition of the 
lumber market due to a short log crop and low stocks of 
lumber in the hands of manufacturers is the cause of this. 

The mills on this river made a good record last year. 
The total output for the year was 116,378,343 feet, of which 
106,827,385 feet was manufactured in Bay City and 9,550,- 
928 feet in Saginaw. The cut in 1912 was 114,000,0.0 
feet. W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, cut 26,872,683 feet; 
the Kneeland-Bigelow Company, 16,751,085; Kneeland, Lun- 
den & Bigelow Company, 21,814,795; Richardson Lumber 
Company, 15,965,000 ; Ross & Wentworth, 14,060,231 ; Knapp 
& Scott, 11,3 366; Bliss & Van Auken Lumber Company 
(Saginaw), 9,550,928 feet. At Essexville, Courval & Co. 
manufactured 5,647.000 Shingles. 

The output was divided as follows: Pine lumber. 2,859,505 
feet ; hemlock, 54,061,199, and hardwood, 59,457,609. There 
were also manufactured 15,373,950 lath. 

G. W. Heyl, for many years in the service of Salling- 
Hanson Company and R. Hanson & Sons, at Grayling, | as 
removed to Monroe, La., where he has accepted a_ position 
with the Grayling Lumber Company, in which the Hansons 
of Grayling are interested. 

There were shipped from Cheboygan last year $4,923,775 
feet of lumber, 2,600,000 shingles, 120,060 railroad ties, 
7,000 telegraph poles and 392,000 cedar posts. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer & Flooring Company at Bay 
City, will put on a night shift next week and operate the 
plant day and night. Orders have been coming along freely 
and the company is well satisfied with conditions. 












UPPER MICHIGAN ACTIVITY. 


Conditions Are Ripe for Logging and Operations Are 
Being Pushed—Railroads Overtaxed in Getting Out 
Shipments. 

CHANNING, MIcH., Feb. 9.—Logging operations in Up- 
per Michigan are believed to have attained their zenith 
for the present season. Conditions during the fall were 
discouraging. Now, however, in most districts, especially 
where adjacent to the shores of Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, the conditions are ideal; they have, in fact, been 
satisfactory for several weeks. Operations are proceeding 
night and day in some instances. Some work in the more 
favored localities is nearing conclusion. Logging trains 
are being operated on all the railroads. However, not- 
withstanding this traffic has attained large proportions it 
is certain that at the spring break-up many millions of feet 
of timber will be awaiting shipment. In many instances, 
due to the lack of snow early in the season, the outgoing 
movement is six weeks behind. Many millions of feet of 
logs bad been cut in territory tributary to the principal 
railroads, and when: hauling from the woods became pos- 
sible shipments started with a rush. At Ironwood, alone 
-—and lronwood’s principal industry is not lumbering, but 
mining—the receipts of timber have latterly run as high 
us 110 cars a day, the Chicago & North Western handling 
the bulk of the business. Both the North Western and 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul are transporting great 
quantities of logs to Menominee and to Marinette and 
other Wisconsin points, most of this traffic originating in 
Ontonagon, Dickinson and Iron Counties. The Soo Line, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. the Munising, Mar- 
quette & Southeastern and the Manistique & Lake Superior 
Railroads are supplying Upper Michigan mills principally 
and each is doing a large business. So, too, is the I. 
——— Company's Escanaba & Lake Superior line. Four 
trains engaged in hauling logs are in service on this road, 
the great bulk of the timber being the company’s own cut 
and being consigned to the mills at Wells, the biggest in 


the peninsula. 
Activities of the Mills. 


The sawmill of the Scott & Howe Lumber Company at 
Ironwood is operating night and day and is employing 150 
men. The Worcester Lumber Company, whose plant is 
at Chassell, also has added a night shift to its crew. The 
mill of the Jerry Madden Shingle Company, of Rapid River, 
has entered upon its season’s run. For the time being work 
is proceeding only in the daytime, with forty men employed. 
A double shift will be instituted in April or May. One of 
the best shingle mills in the State will be that of the 
Weidman & Son Lumber Company at Trout Creek; this is 
a new plant, now nearing completion. A blower device will 
convey the refuse from tbe saws to the boilers. At Iron 
Mountain, the Von Platen Lumber Company is employing 
125 men in iis manufacturing operations. A_ big stock of 
timber is being cut this winter, both on the company’s 
own account and by jobbers. The mill of the Sagola Lum- 
ber Company, of Sagola, is idle, the planing department 
excepted, and probably will not resume operation for sev- 
eral months. The company is not logging as extensively 
this winter as usual and has discontinued cutting at its 
hardwood camps. The mill of the Baraga Lumber Com- 
pany. of Baraga, will, it is expected, be put in commission 
for the season’s run about April 1. It will be run night 


and day and will, it is estimated, manufacture approxi- 


mately 13,000,000 feet. 


Importance of the Hemlock Industry. 

The production of hemlock bark is a branch of the tim- 
ber industry that has attained much importance in Upper 
Michigan. Many thousands of cords of this material are 
peeled from logs each year. ‘Tanneries at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Munising and Manistique are large consumers of the bark, 
the Manistique plant to the extent of 10,000 cords per 
annum. Much of the remainder is shipped to Wisconsin. 

Birdseye maple is much in demand. A number of buyers 
who make a specialty of dealing in this variety of timber 
are operating in the upper peninsula and excellent prices 
are being received for the product. The manufacture of 
hoops has become a considerable industry in Upper Michi- 
gan the last two years. Factovies are in opefation in 
Marquette, Ontonagon and Houghton counties. A _ recent 
shipment made by the Greenwood Lumber Company, of 
Ontonagon, consisted of 175,000 hoops, consigned to the 
Flgin Butter Tub Company, of Illinois. As a branch of 
its lumbering operations, the O’Callaghan Lumber Company, 
of Norway. is producing cordwood for the Norway market. 
A thousand cords will be eut this winter. The Sagola 
Lumber Company is cutting basswood and elm logs for 
shipment to the Menasha Woodenware Company. of Wis- 
eonsin. The Escanaba Woodenware Company, whose man- 
ufactory at Escanaba is probably the largest industry of its 


kind in the world, has 600 men at work in its logging 
camps this season. It is operating chiefly on the Beaver 
branch of the Chicago & North Western Railway. 

A sawmill in prospect for the Menominee iron range region 
is a plant the erection of which is contemplated by the 
Klise Lumber Company. of Petoskey. The company is the 
owner of large holdings of timber in the vicinity of Iron 
River and Watersmeet, one tract alone containing 12,000,000 
feet of hardwood. ‘The proposed mill will have a capacity 
of 30,000 feet a day. 

Conditions in the Logging Camps. 

Much the biggest operator in Upper Michigan forests is 
the I. Stephenson Company, of which the junior United 
States senator from Wisconsin is the head. The company’s 
land holdings comprise a_ veritable principality, located 
chiefly in Delta, Marquette and Dickinson counties. Hard- 
wood flooring and a variety of other lumber products are 
produced at big mills at Wells, which are served by the 
company’s own railroad. Fourteen logging camps at which 
in aggregate of approximately 2,500 men are employed are 
in commission this winter, in addition to which the com- 
pany is obtaining the timher cut by a number of jobbers. 

Andrew Bjorkman, cf Iron Mountain, probably the larg- 
est individual logger in Upper Michigan. is employing 300 
men this winter. The Morgan Lumber & Cedar Company, 
of Foster City, is operating its logging railroad night and 
day. The Sagola Lumber Company is shipping hardwood 
lumber te the’ Bartelme Company, of Minneapolis. The 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, with flooring factory 
and mills at Hermansville, has eight logging camps in 
commission and is employing several hundred men. The 
expected input is 15,000.000 feet, mostly hardwood. 

In Baraga Ceunty, John Keranen, of Herman, is cutting 
3,500 posts, 2,500 ties and 500 poles, all of cedar, and 
500 cords of spruce; the winter's output of David Kop- 
ponen, of L’Anse, will consist of 250,000 feet of logs, 3,000 
cedar ties and 500 cedar poles. The Dollar Bay Lumber 
Company is cutting hardwocd and hemlock near Alston, 
Houghton County. 

Among the principal operations in progress in Marquette 
County are those of the B. J. Goodman Lumber Company, 
Chocolay Lumber Company and Napoleon Robear, of Ish- 
peming. Several! jobbers in the vicinity of Michigamme are 
producing pulpwood. 

The McLeod Lumber Company, of Garnett, has increased 
its woods force to 150 men. The mill is operating steadily. 
More than 3,000,000 feet of lumber is stocked in the yards. 
“The market has been depressed somewhat, but I believe 
it will pick up from now on,” remarked [resident D. N 
McLeod in a recent interview. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MicH., Feb. 10.—Mills are running at 
full blast and no able-bodied laborer in Menominee or 
Marinette is necessarily idle. The logging season will 
be short and active, and the mills will have a fair 
supply of logs, although there will be none to spare. 
The slight curtailment in the cut has influenced outside 
buyers and they are making contracts. A large hard- 
wood flooring concern has bought the entire cut of 
maple of one of the twin city mills, and another mill 
has sold 3,000,000 feet of inch maple to flooring fac- 
tories in lower Michigan. A buyer for a hardwood yard 
in Buffalo has bought up all the elm and ash he can 
find. 

The hemlock market is firm and is strengthening. 
One lumberman said today that a dealer can get as 
many orders as he can handle by making a cut of 50 cenis. 
Common inch pine is strong and scarce. Chicago box fac- 
tories have picked up a biock of low grade pine and hard- 
wood. 

Shingles have not been moving freely but with the ad- 
vances that have been made in red cedars, white cedars 
are certain to move soon. Lath are scarce and high. Post 
and pole dealers have advanced prices within the week. 
Cedar posts are plentiful but held at firm prices. Poles 
can hardly be bought. 

With the entire Upper Peninsula of Michigan covered with 
snow and the temperature remaining below zero loggers 
are getting in the best work of the winter. All of the rail- 
roads are devoting as much rolling stock as possible to log- 
ging traffic and the showing at the end of the season will 
be exceptionally good, considering the weather handicap 
until a few weeks ago. 


The biggest sum ever paid for one carload of lumber 
shipped from Menominee or Marinette was remitted this 
week by a Chicago firm that paid $1,909.73 for rough pine. 
The deal was carried out through S. B. Sanderson & Co., 
Menominee lumber brokers, and the average price of the 
lumber was more than $83 a thousand feet. 

Slight hope is entertained for the recovery of L. H. 
McCormick, well known Marinette lumberman, who was 
operated upon for stomach trouble at Battle Creek this 
week. Mrs. McCormick, a daughter of the late 8S. M. Ste- 
phenson, of Menominee, was summoned last night and was 
accompanied to Battle Creek by Mrs. Edward Stenhenson 
and A. C. Wells, who are relatives of Mr. McCormick. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Feb. 9.—Articles have been signed 
whereby the W. E. Williams Company, flooring manu- 
facturer of Traverse City, agrees to locate here. The 
local commercial club will float a $25,000 bond issue for 
the new company, it is stated, and building will begin in 
the spring for a new plant. 

The Michigan Hoop Company, of Marinette, Wis., will 
erect an addition this year and manufacture trunk slats in 
connection with the hoops. The addition will mean the 
increase of the crew from 70 to 100 men. The General 
Appliance Company, of Marinette, will soon manufacture 
porch furniture in addition to other materials. 

The D. W. Britton Cooperage Company, of Green Bav. 
Wis.. is instaHing a shaving exhaust system in the dif- 
ferent buildings of its plant. 


Samuel Le Claire has purchased a tract of land_ near 
Klondyke and will begin logging it immediately. James 
Hansen will move his sawmill to Uecke’s Corners and 
cut the logs. 

Logging operations are reported going ahead in fine shape 
in Door County, Wis., with good sleighing and the work 
being boomed to take advantage of the weather. Wausau. 
Wis., reports similar conditions. A heavy snowfall around 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., has boomed the logging in that 
region. The snow, it is stated, will result in the heaviest 
shipment in years from that part of the State. 

Among the oddities of lumber shipment of late have been 
a bunch of shingles sent by parcel post by the Padus 
Lumber Company, of Padus, Wis., to R. E. Krause, lum- 
ber dealér at Sobieski, Wis.. and a carload of sash, doors 
and interior finish shipped by the Paine Lumber Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., by express to Alabama. This is an entirelv 
new departure at Oshkosh. <A regular express car is used. 





For Prompt Shipment— 


Sash, Doors, 
Blinds, Mouldings, 
Columns, Etc., 


In same car with— 


Cypress Lumber, 
Lath, Shingles, 
Pickets. 
Yellow Pine, Spruce, 
Oak, Poplar, Birch, 
Red Cedar, Gum, 
Calif. White Pine. 


Weare offering some very special prices. 
It will pay you well to defer placing your 
orders until you receive our quotation. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Quality 


Service 

















Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


OAK FLOORING 





MILLS LOCATED AT 
Little Rock, Ark. ShortLeaf, Ala. Fort Towson, Okla. 
Glenmora, La. Bryceland, La. 























ST 


HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Yellow Pine Lumber 
CAR SILLS and BRIDGE TIMBERS a Specialty. 
£1 FLOORING. SANFORD, ALA. 
MM 





NT 


Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS—Yard and Shed. Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 
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250,000,000 Feet 


Constantly in Stock 
Means 





What You Want 
As You Want It 
At Right Prices 


Our unequaled shipping facilities 
insure the 
Best of Service 


Thousands of satisfied customers 


already know this. If you don’t, 


Try Us 
Shipment by Rail or Sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y. & Gen’l. Manager. 


Hibernia Bldg.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


South Texas Lumber Company 


Union Lumber Company 


West Lumber Company 















Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Timber and Lath 





Annual Production, 150,000,000 Feet 





Carter Bldg.. HOUSTON, TEX. 








Lumber 


Direct from manufacturer to 
dealer in straight or mixed cars 
—long and splendid Longleaf 
Dimension, Bright Shortleaf 
Finish. 


a Uniform Grades. 
exper- - 
ay J.S. &W. M. Rice Lumber Co. 


Houston, Texas. 


‘ 































NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 











NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 9.—Mayor Curley went before 
the committee on metropolitan affairs at the statehouse 
to ask that an appropriation of $75,000 of State funds 
to dredge the channel of the Mystic River to admit the 
ships of the Boston & Pacifie Steamship Company, which 
plans the location of the largest lumber yard on the 
Atlantic Coast on the shores of the Mystic, be held up 
at least three weeks without prejudice. He declared 
Boston’s finances were not in shape to stand anything 
except absolutely necessary expenses, and advocated 
raising the money for dredging by private subscription. 
Mayor Curley is backing a proposition to raise $1,000,000 
for such purposes by 1,000 subscriptions of $1,000 by 
representative men. Lawrence & Wiggin, the Boston 
lumber firm backing the steamship proposition, declared 
today they would put up the money themselves for the 
dredging if necessary. ‘‘We are not seeking charity,’’ 
said F. W. Lawrence. ‘‘I can show that Boston will 
make a profit of $10,000 the first year by putting the 
Mystic River in shape for our big steamships from the 
Panama Canal with Pacific coast lumber.’’ 

More than 1,000 contractors and wreckers have applied 
to the board of examiners of the building department for 
licenses in compliance with a new city ordinance that 
provides that after April 1 the building commissioner will 
issue permits for erecting and tearing down buildings only 
to those who have secured licenses. Other large cities are 
greatly interested in the experiment. Many letters of in- 
quiry have been received. 

In the course of its campaign for more rigid fire pre- 
vention laws for Boston the Chamber of Commerce today 
issued a statement claiming that the amended building stat- 
utes sought from the legislature will effect an annual saving 
of about $3,000,000 in the city of Boston alone. 

At a meeting last Friday at which twenty building trades 
were represented delegates agreed upon a tentative plan for 
bringing the unions together under American Federation of 
Labor control without serious trouble in the Boston build- 
ing trades. 

Local lumbermen are interested in despatches from Los 
Angeles anent the efforts of the Misses Marjorie and Made- 
line Holyoke and Harry Douglas Holyoke of Boston to share 
in the $500,000 estate left by their father, the late Frank H. 
Holyoke, a wealthy and rather eccentric Maine lumberman. 
An alleged widow is seeking the estate. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Feb. 9.—Senator Johnson of Maine has 
filed with Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Speer a statement of the position of the owners of Maine 
timberlands in relation to the assessment of the income 
tax, and a request for a ruling on the question of what 
proportion of stumpage collected by these owners would 
be considered by the revenue department as income sub- 
ject to the tax. 

Plans for the extension of the system of lookout 
stations in the Maine woods and to improve those already 
built are detailed in the annual report of the State forestry 
department, just issued. Commissioner Viles reports that 
303 fires occurred in the timber woods last year, as reported 
by the stations. The 175 patrolmen employed reported 71 
fires. The total damage amounted to $26,326, and the cost 
of fighting the fires was $9,935. : 

The area of the Maine forestry district is 9,467,733 acres, 
and the area of forests outside the district is 4,824,125 acres. 
Outside the district incomplete returns give 102 fires, with 
an area of 20,857 acres burned over and a loss of $148,265. 
These figures show by comparison the relative efficiency of the 
two systems—private and State. 

The annual meeting of the Bangor Boom Company was 
held last week. Harlan P. Sargent was chosen president, 
S. D. Benson, clerk and treasurer and these, with Nathan “ol 
Ayer, William S. Higgins and James M. McNulty, directors. 

More snow nas fallen in northern Maine, and latest re- 
ports are that hauling to the landings is progressing rapidly 
everywhere. It is generally admitted that conditions for 
logging have been very good this season. 

The Glidden Box Company, of Gardiner, has purchased the 
old shoe factory in Randolph and fitted the building as a 
box mill. 





LAKE ERIE PORTS 











TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 9.—Wholesale lumber dealers ex- 
press an optimistic view of the lumber business for 1914. 
Stocks in the hands of dealers are rather low, and there 
is an increasing demand for stock to supply present 
needs, The demand for yellow pine is mostly for the 
lower grades. Prices have shown a tendency to advance, 
with still better prospects for the future, so on the 
whole the outlook for business is very encouraging. 

Building is going on briskly in spite of bad weather, 
which has been prevalent for the last two weeks. Most 
of the sash, door and millwork men report plenty 
of work at hand and optimism prevails everywhere 
among the dealers, with the result that all are unanimous 
in the opinion that this will be one of the best years 
they have ever had. ; 

Building permits for the first week in January 
amounted to $52,905, as compared with $41,150 for the 
corresponding week in 1913. ; 

The plant of the Western Manufacturing Company, 
which has been closed down for repairs during the last 
two weeks, has installed new machinery and will resume 
operations soon. ; 

The Collier-Barnett Company has been making some 
changes in its warehouse and offices. Additional ware: 
house space has been secured, the offices entirely rebuilt 
and remodeled, and all departments are again working 
systematically and are prepared to take care of all cus- 
tomers in the usual business-like manner. 


The Washburn Lumber Company has succeeded the 
Washburn & Harris Company, Mr. Harris having en- 
tirely severed his connection with the business. 

What was formerly the Toledo Screen Company is now 
the Toledo Lumber & Millwork Company. For the last 
few years the company has been branching out into the 
millwork business, and thought it ‘best to change the 
present name. The executive heads of the firm remain as 
before. 

Toledo is reported by local lumbermen as having been 
one of the best represented cities in the State at the 
annual convention held in Cincinnati last week. Twenty- 
five or thirty attended from Toledo and returned home 
during Saturday and Sunday, all enthusiastic and ready 
to go in and boost for the association during 1914. 

The Toledo Commerce Club, through its trustees and 
special transportation committee, announced recently that 
$34,000 has been raised for the establishment of a 
traffic department. Local shippers and receivers, about 
seventy-five in number, have pledged themselves for this 
amount. To operate the bureau will cost $19,000 an- 
nualiy. An effort will be made as soon as lake naviga- 
tion reopens to have a number of the largest transpor- 
tation lines make Toledo one of their stopping places. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 9.—The general tone of busi- 
ness is seasonable. Dealers report more firmness in 
yellow pine and common hardwoods and even look to 
advances within a short time. Building prospects are 
good and while factory trade continues only fair, the 
— impression is that it will soon improve mate- 
rially. 

The delegation of Cleveland dealers who attended the 
convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers at Cincinnati, last week, were greatly pleased with 
the meeting. The general opinion prevails that the organi- 
zation can and will be made more beneficial to the dealer 
genera)ly than it has been for some time and that a new 
impetus was given it when the Ohio Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Association decided to go out of existence: with the 
idea of combining its efforts with those of the retailers’ 
association. That the name should signify that the asso- 
ciation is for wholesalers as well has been liberally dis- 
— and some action along this line may eventually 
e taken. 

The C. H. Foote Lumber Company has just started the 
first of several sections of a large shed for hardwoods, 
which, when completed, will be about 400 by 380 feet, and 
will give it exceptional opportunities to store considerable 
high grade stock. 





MAKES SPECIALTY OF SOLID BORED COLUMNS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 9.—The Jenks & Gee Lumber 
Company, wholesale and commission lumber dealer, 406- 
407 Swetland Building, has recently increased the capac- 
ity of its local warehouse and is making a specialty of 
solid bored columns. This company has a contract to 
handle exclusively the output of one large southern plant 
and is soon to add several others, as the demand for its 
stock has increased with rapidity in the last six months. 

From its local warehouse the Jenks & Gee Lumber 
Company is now prepared to handle orders for straight 
or assorted cars of solid bored colonial columns for out- 
side. work of practically all sizes, but is particularly 
fitted for stock, either in ful] or assorted cars, from.6 
to 12 inches in diameter and up to 10 feet long. 

The necessity of mixed lots of outside columns has 
long been the field that the Jenks & Gee Lumber Com- 
pany has sought for and the new addition to its local 
warehouse will probably give it plenty of opportunity 
to supply its trade with the desired service. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 9.—Undoubtedly there was 
some general improvement in the tone of the lumber 
business last week. Inquiries are reported as much 
more numerous, and they are for immediate-use orders, 
not for yard stocks. The weather is severe, with promise 
ofa continuation, but if open weather continues as it has 
so far this winter activity will keep up until early 
spring orders begin to be booked. Several concerns re- 
port that January set a pace that would make a ‘satis- 
factory year if continued, and the tightening tendency 
of the market will soon induce heavier buying. The 
evil influence of a few transit cars is again being felt, 
but on mixed orders from the mills prices are fairly 
firm. Nearly every deep cut price when traced is found 
to be for something especially hard to move, or to avoid 
demurrage charges. 

The hardwood market is in good condition in this 
territory as a whole, but the city trade is rather quiet. 
There seems to be plenty of the better grades of chestnut 
and poplar, but prices are not weak. Plain and quartered 
oak, birch, beech, maple, gum, ash, bass, the lower grades 
of poplar and chestnut, and the fancy woods are all sell- 
ing well at firm prices. White pine is moving steadily, with 
the barn grades in strongest demand; prices remain steady. 
Spruce is selling as offered, at generally good prices. Hem- 
lock is holding its relative position of the last few weeks. 
Cypress is steady in demand, and firm in price. The yel- 
low _ mills that supply this market are evidently ac- 
cumulating some orders, for they are quoting higher prices, 
and are refusing quick time shipments that they were ask- 
ing for a few weeks ago. In this market there seems to 
have been no actual improvement in prices except on floor- 
ing and roofers, but the dealers generally report improv 
volume. North Carolina pine fluctuates some; is reporte 
better by some, and unimproved by others. The volume of 
business being booked by the wholesalers on the whole ap- 
pears to be encouraging, however. Lath are scarce and 
high. Cedar shingles are fairly active, and Sd 3 are in 
good demand, with prices firm. Last week 155 permits 
were taken out for 246 operations, the estimated value of 
which is $467,355. Of this over $212,000 was for dwelling 


ork. 
General mercantile conditions here are reported as show- 
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ing considerable‘improvement, most noticeable in iron, steel 
and railway purchases. One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures is the more. settled feeling of general trade. The 
financial market is rather unsettled, and collections are re- 
ported as hard in most lines. Last week the Berwick (Pa.) 
plant of the American Car & Foundry Company received 
orders for 2,000 cars from the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Franklin A. Smith, jr., of the Producers Lumber Company, 
one of the City Fathers, while on a tour of inspection of 
the proposed big improvements down town, with the Mayor 
and a party of Councilmen, made a misstep in alighting from 
the special train, and sprained his ankle. He was laid up 
for a few ce ig but is able to be about oes. 

Ridley Park, a Delaware County suburb, is out with an 
announcement of a big building business there in the spring, 
the nucleus of which will be one operation of 100 medium 
sized houses for the workmen of the Baldwin plant. 

Following the annual meeting of the Wilmington Sash & 
Door Company it initiated a profit-sharing plan among its 
employees. About fifty received the equivalent of a month’s 
salary as a bonus, with the understanding that the profits 
will be regularly distributed hereafter. 

Among recent visiting lumbermen_ were W. DB. Berger, 
secretary and ‘treasurer of the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashland, Ky., and A. Mason Cooke, sales manager 
for the John L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va. 

* €, Frank Williamson, of Media, is the moving spirit in 
a proposed double male quartet, to be formed among the 
members of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirtspurGH, PA.,“Feb.‘10.—February sales have been 
keeping above January at the steel mills and furnaces 
and January broke the record of over a year by the Steel 
Corporation in showing an actual gain in unfilled tonnage 
on the books. Prices of finished lines tend upward and 
steel works have jumped in productive rate from 50 per- 
cent at the opening of the year to 85 percent and there 
is strong likelihood that it will be further increased 
during the month. 

Coke and coal mining interests are much improved in 
this district and are affecting the lumber demand a great 
deal. Building operations continue to show gains. This 
week has come definite announcement of a $5,000,000 
hotel for Pittsburgh, with H. C. Frick and other leading 
financiers backing the enterprise and the site for the 
hostelry already chosen. 

W. W. Wilson, president of the Western Lumber Com- 
pany, went to New York and the East this week on 
a business trip. The company reports a continued im- 
provement in trade conditions and new buying assuming 
larger proportions, 

C. L. Babcock, vice president and general manager 
ofthe Tellico River Lumber Company, was in Pittsburgh 
this week visiting the Babcock Lumber Company’s offices. 
With E. V. Babcock he went to Davis, W. Va., to look 
over mill operations. Later E. V. Babcock started for 
Florida to inspect extensive Babcock timber interests 
in that State. The company announces the purchase of 
a large block of new timber adjoining its Babcock (Ga.) 
holdings. 

The Germain Company reports better conditions gen- 
erally and improved sentiment among large buyers. 
President Louis Germain of this company is still in the 
South but is expected home soon. He will visit Wash- 
ington en route. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports a somewhat more 
favorable condition for mill operations at its Morgan- 
town operation, but complaints of excessive rains in the 
southern field are heard. Eastern buying has somewhat 
improved. 

The West Penn Lumber Company notes a fair trade 
with talk of better prices. : 
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THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Feb. 10.—The sales man- 
agers and salesmen connected with the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company at Philadelphia, Pa., New York, and 
North Tonawanda, assembled at the office of the com- 
pany on Tonawanda Island Saturday and discussed the 
prospects in their respective territories. The views ex- 
pressed were optimistic. In the evening the guests were 
entertained at dinner at the Ellicott Club in Buffalo. 
The visitors were: W. M. Beers, G. W. Taylor and H. 
C. Rust, of New York; H. D. Howden and G. A. Bow- 
man, of Philadelphia; I. A. White, of Camden, N. Y.; 
B. F. Bechtel, S. B. Millener and 8. R. Jones, of the 
Tonawandas. 

Burton F. Jackson, of the Haines. Lumber Company, 
and Mrs. Jackson are spending a month at Nausau, 
Isle of New Providence. 

E. W. Betts, of the Eastern Lumber Company, and 
daughter, Miss Ethel Betts, left last week for a pleas- 
ure trip to the Panama Canal Zone. 





TO BEGIN THE MANUFACTURE OF HUBS. 


WatTERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The Emporium Lumber 
Company, of Buffalo, having W. L. Sykes of that city 
as president and owning a timberland tract of 86,000 
acres in the Cranberry Lake region of the Adirondacks 
extending between that lake and Tupper Lake, has de- 
cided to spend $500,000 this season in the construction 
of a large sawmill and hub factory for the manufacture 
of wagon hubs, employing upward of 300 men. These 
plants will be constructed near Cranberry Lake village 
at the foot of the lake. The mills will be most modern 
in their appointments and, will manufacture hardwood 
for lumber and wagon hubs. Up to the present time 
the company has confined its attentions strictly to hard- 
wood lumbering. The company now operates a large 
mill at Conifer, a station built on its own railroad by 
the company itself. It is further proposed to extend 
the road from Cranberry Lake village to Benson Mines 





to meet the Carthage,& Adirondack branch of the St. 
Lawrence division of the New York Central. Ultimately 
the entire railroad owned by the company will be electri- 
fied because of the fact that.it passes through a heavily 
timbered tract, which it is to the company’s interest 


to protect against fire in every way. ‘ 





PROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Building operations locally 
have been on a diminished scale lately, owing largely to 
the more stormy weather. Nevertheless the fact that 
builders are making plans for an active spring is shown 
by the increased cost of the permits. Last week’s figures 
showed a total of $141,000, the largest item being the 
improvements in the dock and office accommodations soon 
to be made by the C. & B. Line to cost $20,000. 

Lumbering operations in the Adirondacks are said to 
be a month in advance of a year ago. At this time in 
1913 none of the logs had been moved from the slashes, 
owing to iack of snow. This year more than half the logs 
cut last summer are ready to be floated down the streams 
in the spring. Lumbermen say that three weeks more of the 
present conditions will enable them to wind up their sea- 
son’s work. The hauling of Iogs from the woods has been 
rendered easy by a recent thaw that iced the roads, 

Reports from New York City agree that while building is 
not very active figuring on building has increased rapidly 
within the last few days. All lumbermen in touch with 
that market have noticed it. One door manufacturer, who 
lately visited the metropolis, brings back the report that 
the Pullman Company has lately bought fifteen carloads of 
logs for its own use, when it is observed that it has not 
bought much mahogany for a long while. 

Graves, Bigwood & Co. have sold the barge Aloha to the 
Midland Transportation Company, of Midland, Ont., and it 
will continue in the lumber trade. The vessel was one of 
the Graves fleet and has brought cargoes of white pine to 
the local yard for a number of years. 





A BIG LOAD OF LOGS. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Feb. 9.—During the last few 
weeks there has been considerable rivalry among the 
lumbermen about Gloversville regarding the hauling of 
logs, several of the lumbermen vying with each other 
in the effort to bring in the largest loads. When W. J. 
Lawrence of the Clipp Hill section came into Glovers- 
ville one day with a load 20 feet in hight, reaching far 
above the second story windows of the houses, there was 
jealousy among the others and a day or so later one 
of the other lumbermen came in with a load a little 
larger. That, however, was again beaten by Mr. Law- 
rence, who believes that he has now established a record 
which will stand for the remainder of this season at 
least. Owing to the excellent condition of the roads, 
he was able to haul the load in with one team. The load 
exclusive of the sleighs, weighed 15 tons, contained 
twenty-one large logs and measured sixteen markets, 
being one market more than has been brought in by 
any other lumberman. 





MINNESOTA 











A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—Extreme cold weather 
has been rather too much of a good thing in the woods 
but after the repeated soft spells it was welcome. Ice 
roads are in prime condition and every team that can 
be secured is in the woods hauling. Men are easier to 
get than horses. 

H. B. Watte, of the H. B. Watte Lumber Company, is 
back from an extended business trip to Seattle and other 
Pacific coast points, looking after his interests there. 
He reports conditions on the Coast as somewhat im- 
proved but with no great change. 

J. J. Jenelle, sales manager of the Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Agency, Centralia, Wash., was in Minneapolis 
this week conferring with Robb 8. Smith, who has just 
taken hold as the agency’s representative in this market. 

George G. Rupley, who has been with the Interna- 
tional Lumber Company, of International Falls, Minn., 
covering the territory of southern Minnesota and Iowa, 
has gone with the Douglas Fir Sales Company and will 
cover the same territory for that concern, making head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututH, Minn., Feb. 9.—The last week has developed 
a good many inquiries, and this is considered encourag: 
ing. Logging conditions are good, and winter seems to 
have settled down to a permanent stay. 

Edgar Dalzell, of C. A. Smith & Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Duluth early this week, and left for Spokane. He 
takes a very hopeful view of the business situation. Mr. 
Dalzell is a director of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Seventy-three building | gen were issued in January, in 
Duluth. Probable cost of these proposed improvements was 
estimated at $237,610. This — with 44 permits and 
$66,675 for the same month in 1913. 

The Seavey Timber Company will establish a sawmill at 
Dumas Siding, five miles west of Deer River, Minn. A site 
of 160 acres has been procured, and a side track is to be put 
in by the Great Northern road. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, president of the National Pole Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Escanaba, and an important 
branch in Duluth, was in the city this week. He says that 
the lumber business is pp tag and that the company’s 
pole output this winter will be heavy if weather conditions 
continue favorable. 

Forest products, coal and general merchandise are making 
favorable comparisons with last year as to volume of move- 
ment, according to freight officials. The coal movement has 
shown recent improvement, and the same is true of forest 
products. Until about the first of the present month the 
comparisons with same months last year were rather un- 
favorable. Pulpwood and ties are moving very freely. 

BAP PIII DDL 


Two tons of cascara bark have just been sold from 
the Siuslaw National Forest, Oregon, at 1 cent a pound. 
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CALCASIEU PARISH VIRGIN 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD TIES AND TIMBERS, 
CAR MATERIAL AND PAVING BLOCKS 
For Domestic and Export Trade, 


Pawnee Land & Lumber Co. Pawnee, La. 











We Have Surely 
Sold Some Lumber 


in our day to dealers who knew good stock 
when they saw it, judging from the way their 
names regularly appear on our order books for 


tet Yellow Pine 


Leaf 


Case, Base, Dimension, Lath, 
Railroad Ties, Timbers, Etc. 


We attribute this continued patronage to 
our careful manufacture, good timber and 
promptservice. Try us and see if we’re right. 


Alexandria Lumber Co., Ltd. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Q} fia 


The Best of the Log 


for 


The Best of Dimension. 

















See why in the front adver- 
tising section of next week’s 
American Lumberman. 








W. M. CADY LUMBER CO., Ltd. 


Selling Agent 
McNARY LUMBER CO., Ltd., Manufacturers. 


McNARY (Rapides Parish), LOUISIANA 








Rough or Dressed 


Long Timbers ft.scrors 


YELLOW PINE FINISH, MOULDINGS, CASING AND BASE 


cae => Great Southern Lor. Go, receives 


LATH. - 
John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain.Vice-Pres. W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas.& Gea'l M¢r. 
BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
_ HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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Stuart Lumber 
Company 


Brinson, Ga. 


Manufacturers 
of 





Our 
Speciaity— 


RIFT FLOORING 
CAR DECKING 


GEO, J. POPE, President. We use 
J. A. McINTOSH, V.- Pres. & Gen. Mgr. American Lumberman 
P. S. FLETCHER, Sec’y & Treas, Telecode. 











Long Leaf: 


Yellow Pine 


Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
steck,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. CENT: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 








& = 


YELLOW PINE 


Kiln Dried Flooring and Ceiling. 
Rough and Dressed Timber and Plank. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


Cummer Lumber Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
NORTHERN SALES OFFICES:—1 Madison Ave:, New York City 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








mee 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 


Yellow Pine 


ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


Southern Pine Co., of Georgia 


1406-1412 New Savannah Bank and Trust Co. Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
N.Y. Correspondents, The Haviland Lbr. Co., 52 Pine St. 


(i —~\ 
Jackson Bros. Lumber Co. 
TALLAPOOSA, GA. 

















— OUR SPECIALTY — 


2%” Face 4-4 and 5-4 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Edge Grain Flooring 








a Twenty Years poy ea gi us How. J 
Chicago & Alton 
“‘THE ONLY WAY” 


ToST.LOUIS 


Lv.Chicago 9.0G p.m.—11.43 p.m. 
Day trains Lv. 9.00 a.m.—11.25 a.m. 
CITY TICKET OFFICES— Rector Bldg., Clark & Monroe Sts. 
Phones, Harrison 4470. Automatic 63-673. 
Union Passenger Station—Phone Main 5300. 


H. K. McEVOY, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 



































NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MeEmMPHiIs, TENN., Feb. 10.—Failure of the Mercantile 
Bank of Memphis, announced Monday morning, was due 
entirely, it is claimed, to the embezzlement of more 
than a million dollars from this institution by its presi- 
dent, C. H. Raine. The failure is not to be taken as 
an indication of any weakness of other banks at Mem- 
phis, and to guarantee against such an impression the 
Memphis Clearing House Association has issued a state- 
ment setting forth the true cause of the failure and 
asserting that business conditions are unusually good 
and that the other banks belonging to the association 
are in as good condition as, if not better than, they have 
ever been. Fortunately, few firms connected with the 
hardwood lumber industry here carried accounts with 
the Mercantile bank. That is only another way of say- 
ing that the failure has affected the local lumber in- 
dustry in a limited way. There was not a single lumher- 
man on the directory of this institution and few, if any, 
had dealings with this bank. 

W. 8. Conners, for a number of years foreman of the 
McLean Hardwood Lumber Company, New South 
Memphis, has been presented with a silver tea service by 
its office force. This was done as a result of the fact 
that Mr. Conner has left Memphis to become connected with 
the Tailahatchie Lumber Company, at Phillips, Miss. 

Building operations in Memphis during January showed 
a substantial increase over the corresponding period last 
year. In fact it was one of the few cities in the South 
that showed any gain. Business conditions here are un- 
usually good and such a large amount of money has been 
received from the sale of the big cotton crop at attractive 
prices that the increase for January is regarded as the 
forerunner of similar gains for other months. 

The William M. Coulson Lumber Company has opened 
offices in the Exchange Building here. This company was 
formed several months ago and began the construction of a 
hardwood mill near Morehead. Miss., to develop a tract of 
timber purchased in that territory. The mill, a band, wil) 
be in readiness for operation within the next few weeks. 
W. M. Coulson, formerly sales manager for Lee Wilson & 
Co., is president of the new company and C. M. Green is 
secretary and treasurer. The company occupies offices in the 
Exchange Building vacated a short time ago by Lee Wil- 
son & Co. 

kK. B. Causey, manager of the Higden Lumber Company, 
Higden. Ark., has just closed a transaction with the Baker 
Bros. Lumber Cempany at that point whereby he takes over 
its mills and 4,000 acres of yellow pine timber, all in Cle- 
burne and Van Buren counties. The amount involved is 
approximately $60,000. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern announces that 
March 5 it will issue tariffs covering shipments of rough 
lumber from points in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana 
to Memphis. The new rates will be lower than those where 
rates are already established and the new schedule will 
provide for rates where none exist at present. This action, 
entirely voluntary, will open a very large territory to con- 
sumers of hardwood lumber at Memphis and to those mem- 


bers who concentrate lumber here and distribute it from 
this point. : . 
One of the most interesting cases that came _ before 


Special Examiner Disque, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, here last week was that of the Chickasaw Coop- 
erage Company against the Illinois Central Railroad. This 
involved the rate on empty barrels from Memphis to New 
Orleans. James S. Davant represented the plaintiff and de- 
clared that a rate of 25 cents a hundred pounds, together 
with the minimum of 12,000 pounds, was altogether unrea- 
sonable. Commissioner Disque took this.case under advise- 
ment. 

The Buffalo Stave & Lumber Company, of Jasper, Ark., 
has secured cne contract for 500,000 feet of white oak 
and another for 200,000 feet from the Ozark Nationa! 
Forest. The price paid for this timber was $3 a thousand 
for the first lot and $2.50 a thousand for the second. This 
timber, it is understood, will be used in the manufacture 
ot tight barrel staves. 

The box factories at Memphis are doing a very satis- 
factory business. One prominent firm here said today that 
its shipments during December were the largest recorded for 
any month since it has been in business here while the 
same firm declared that its deliveries during January were 
the largest ever shown for that particular month. 





BECOMES ACTIVE HEAD OF HARDWOOD 
COMPANY. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 9.—H. 
known in. connection with the J. 
wood interests at Madison, Ark., has recently be- 
come the active head of the Jonesville Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, at Jonesville, La., in Catahoula 
Parish on the Iron Mountain Railway. The company 
has leased the plant formerly run by the Crawford Stave 
Company, and will run this mill until a new one is 
built. The new mill is to be built ‘at once, will be of 
the band type and of 35,000 daily capacity. A light and 
ice plant will also be included in the new equipment. Mr. 
Wheeler states that there is sufficient timber in sight on 
the company holdings to insure a twenty-five year cut. 


—_—C 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 9.—At a conference of the 
lumbermen of the State with J. C. Clary,:State labor 
commissioner, they assured him that they are willing to 
coéperate with him in the enforcement of the ten-hour law 
for sawmills and planing mills. Mr. Clary made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“There were more than thirty members present, directly 
interested in saw and planing mills, and the provisions 
of the law were made plain to them. All expressed a will- 
ingness to codperate with our department in enforcing the 
law. During the discussion there arose a doubt about the 
question of permitting watchmen at the mills to work more 
than ten hours and it was necessary for me to explain 
that in a private opinion Attorney General Moose held that, 
in his opinion, the law did not require a maximum of ten 
hours’ work for watchmen. Otherwise the law. was clearly 
understood by the sawmill men and I feel assured that each 
one will observe it in the operation of his plant.” 

The Pine Bluff Chamber of Commerce is closing negotia- 
tions for the location of a $50,000 veneer factory and a 
$100,000 wagon factory. The veneer factory will employ 
about sixty men. 

T. B. Ashby, of Jackson, Tenn.. has decided to bring his 
$100,000 veneer plant to Little Rock. This is one of the 
latest developments in the crusade for the location of 
hardwood plants in Little Rock. The H. I. Cutsinger 


M. Wheeler, long 
W. Wheeler hard- 





Lumber & Veneer Company will begin work in a short time 





on the erection of its $75,000 veneer plant in the Factoria 
addition. These two mills will start operations in the 
spring, and will consume millions of feet of logs annually. 
Hickory, holly, gum, white oak, red oak and walnut will be 
prepared here for shipment to the northern manufacturers, 
instead of being sent out in the crude form as heretofore. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Feb. 9.—Rains the last week have 
given the first navigation tide on the Cumberland River 
for more than eight months. The rainfall was not ade- 
quate to swell all of the tributaries of the upper Cum- 
berland sufficiently to float rafts, but some of the log 
operators have gotten busy, and several million feet of 
hardwood timber will be brought to the local market as 
a result. The tide came just in time for one of the big- 
gest firms using the upper Cumberland logs, as the sup- 
ply of last year was almost cleaned up. 

Citizens of Harriman have raised subscriptions 
amounting to $25,000 to induce Hawkins Bros. to remove 
a large stave and heading plant from Livingston, Tenn., 
to that place. The plant will be removed at an early 
date, and will be enlarged so as to give employment to 
a large force of men. . 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 12.—The possibilities of satis- 
factory trade this year seem to grow stronger as the 
season advances. There is no material change in the 
hardwood situation, except that inquiries are numerous 
and cover practically all items on the list. Some buying 
is reported, but it is a little early yet to expect a general 
movement. 

Factories are increasing their output of manufactured 
articles and buying only as stock is used. This practice 
will likely continue as long as quick shipments are possible 
and prices remain as at \present, but the tendency of the 
market is upward and lumbermen expect advances when 
stock begins to move more freely. The low stocks in the 
hands of consumers compared with the only fair stocks at 
mill points are a factor expected to have an influence on 
better prices when demand shall become heavier. 

Many lumbermen look forward to the many advantages 
to the trade when the expected ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in allowing the 5 percent increase in 
rates shall go into effect, claiming that many improvements 
on railroads are being held up on this account. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


ELKINS, W. VA., Feb. 9.—Conditions in the lumber 
trade throughout West Virginia are much more propiti- 
ous than they were a month ago. The demand is 
greater. New ventures indicate a feeling of confidence 
in the future. Mills operating on full time further 
reflect the prosperous condition of business with assur- 
ance on every hand, reasoning from general business 
conditions, that 1914 will be a banner year. Tracts of 
timber throughout the State where available are being 
taken up and arrangements are being perfected to de- 
velop such tracts. By-products of the mills are also 
being utilized to a greater extent than ever before, indi- 
cating a more careful and business-like operation of the 
plants. 

More than 60 different tracts of timber have been 
acquired by the Lost River Lumber Company, of Ham- 
sphire and Hardy counties, in what marks the largest 
timber deal ever made in the eastern pan handle and 
one of the largest recent deals made in the State. The 
territory covers practically all of the Dutch Hollow 
country, the Sperry’s Run country, Baker’s Run and 
much of the drains of Lost River, including about 9,000 
acres near Wardensville. W. B. Cornwell, president of 
the company, has been engaged in purchasing the prop- 
erty for the last fifteen months. The estimates made 
by several practical timber- and lumbermen show a total 
stumpage of about 100,000,000 feet, about 75 percent of 
which is white oak. The office of the corporation is 
at Romney and the officers are: W. B. Cornwell, presi- 
dent; William Trapnell, vice president; W.« W. Me- 
Claine, secretary and treasurer. While no route has 
been determined upon a narrow gage railway will be 
built into the territory acquired. 

It is possible that the Morgan Lumber Company, 
whose fine plant at Charleston was recently destroyed 
at a loss of about $200,000, may not rebuild the plant, 
owing to the slight encouragement in Charleston to help 
overcome such disasters. 

R. Chaffey, an officer of the Ruthbell Lumber Com- 
pany, the Glady Manufacturing Company and sundry 
other companies, has opened an office in the Peoples 
National Bank Building. C. F. Stonecipher has been 
employed as his assistant. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUuISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—The Louisville Silo & Tank 
Company, which manufactures wooden silos, has moved 
its plant to a building at Fifteenth and High streets 
and plans enlargement. W. C. Curry is manager. 

A plant may be established in Louisville by the Leb- 
anon Lumber Company, which is considering removing 
oF gga and establishing a flooring factory in connection 
w at. 

The H. E. Heimberger Veneer & Lumber Company, of 
New Albany, Ind., will begin work about April 1 on a saw- 
mill and veneer mill on West Tenth Street in New Albany. 
The plant will have a concrete foundation and corrugated 
iron sides. A number of veneer saws will be installed, in 
addition to a band mill. 

Fancy hardwoods of domestic origin are slow. The 
glutted condition of the foreign markets on walnut is re- 
sponsibie for the dull situation here. 

The Churchill-Milton Lumber Company, which was organ- 
ized last week with $50,000 capital stock, has elected John 
Churchill president and Smith Milton secretary and treas- 
urer. The company has offices in the Lincoln Building. 
Louisville building operations amounted to $303,280 in 
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January. ‘The. corresponding month of last year developed 
building involving expenditures of $217,250. 

The Ben F. Hawn Eumber Company, of Pineville, is com- 
pleting a sawmill with a capacity of 15,000 feet a day. 

The Kentucky. Wood Products Company, of Quicksand, is 
ready to begin operation, having completed its plant. Wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime, etc., will be made, beech being used 
principally. : 

The Star Planing Mill Company and the McCormick Lum- 
ber Company, of Mount Sterling, are using motor drive 
since current for power purposes became available there. 

A logging tide in the Burnside and Kentucky Rivers last 
week brought out a lot of logs and crossties. 

The National Pin & Bracket Company, Madison, Ind., will 
double the capacity of its tobacco hogshead plant. 


Legislative Proposals. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 11.—Workmen’s compensation 
will be provided for at this session of the Kentucky 
legislature, but the plan of State insurance, favored by 
the coal operators and the labor unions, and opposed by 
the lumber and other manufacturing interests, will not 
be included in the bill that will go through. 

Efforts are being made to have the bill creating a 
State board of forestry repealed, and a bill now before 
the lower house of the legislature providing for this is to 
be reported favorably, it is understood. Local lumbermen 
are much interested in the matter, believing that J. E. 
Barton, the State forester, has done good work, and that 
his intelligent codperation with commercial lumber interests 
entitles him to their support. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 9.—From present indications 
the local lumber market is going to open up in an inter- 
esting manner within the next thirty days. With money 
considerably easier, lumbermen say they have rarely 
had so much estimating at this time of year. Indica- 
tions are of one of the largest building seasons in years. 
Lumber prices hold their own, but without doubt will 
begin to advance shortly after March 1. There promises 
to be an unusually large amount of business in building 
moderately priced dwellings to be sold on the partial 
payment plan. 

The, Ford Motor Company, of Detroit, Mich., has 
bought a site in this city and is having plans prepared 
for the erection of a five-story plant for assembling 
automobiles. Parts will be shipped from Detroit. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, INv., Feb. 9.—Trade during the last 
week has been holding its own. Orders and inquiries, 
however, are coming in more freely than they were this 
time last year and all the large mills in this section are 
being operated full time. 

Building permits for February up to this time show 
a marked increase over the corresponding month of last 
year. For the first six days in this month the permits 
totaled over $128,000 as compared to a little over $58,000 
tor all of February of last year. The indications are that 
Evansville will enjoy one of the best building years in its 
history. Architects and contractors are planning to do a 
great deal of work. 

President VanWirkle, of the Indiana Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, addressed a large crowd at the hall of the 
Evansville Business Association last fe gees f evening. He 
said the manufacturers of Indiana will aid in urging a 
workmen’s compensation law at the next session of the 
Indiana legislature but that they will oppose a minimum 
wage scale as they think a law of this kind would prove 
to be unconstitutional. 

Stave manufacturers report that trade is as good if not 
better than it was this time last year. Tight barrel man- 
ufacturers say that while business is not over brisk they 
expect an excellent trade during the present year. Slack 
barrel manufacturers report their plants fairly busy. Indi- 
eations point to a large wheat crop throughout this sec- 
tion this year and this is expected to be a boon to slack 
barrel manufacturers. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 9.—With better weather condi- 
tions prevailing and an improvenient in business condi- 
tions generally, the lumber trade in central Ohio territory 
shows improvement all along the line. There is a better 
demand from yardmen and the tone of the market is 
better. ; 

One feature is the better demand for yellow pine 
stocks. Retailers found their stocks depleted and are 
buying more liberally. As a result prices have a tendency 
to stiffen and higher quotations are expected within a short 
time. Yellow pine stocks are not very dlentiful and retailers’ 
stocks are rather light. 

The feeling is good in hardwoods and quotations 
generally strong. Yards are the best customers for 
woods, although factories are also ia the market. Man- 
ufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks are uot large. Shipments 
in all woods are coming out well as the car supply is suf- 
ficient for all purposes. 

In millwork, doors and sash there is a better feeling 
and some activity in anticipation of the spring building 
season is reported. Prices are rather low. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
says trade in hardwoods is holding up well with retailers 
buying better. Factory managers are also buying steadily 
but furniture concerns are not in the market to any great 
extent. Shipments are eoming out promptly and orders are 
both for immediate and deferred shipments. 

Columbus lumbermen are devoting considerable time to 
the consideration of the freight increase asked for by rail- 
road companies. Most of the lumbermen are in favor of 
granting the increase if the railroads can secure better equip- 
— for the handling of freight more promptly than in 
the past. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrIsToL, VA.-TENN., Feb. 10.—There is considerable 
activity in the lumber trade in this section. The mills 
are nearly all busy and plans are being laid to install 
several large new operations in this immediate territory 
in the early spring. The lumbermen are hopeful as to 
the outlook for business during the spring and summer. 

The Stone-Huling Lumber Company has installed ma- 
chinery in the Wilkinson planing mill on Ash Street and 
will put it in operation next month. An addition to the 
plant has just been completed. 

Installation of mills in Bath County, Virginia, will be 
begun in a few weeks by-J. E. Moore and Edwin Moore, 
of Danville, Pa., who recently bought two areas of timber 


in that county with an aggregate acreage of 17,000 acres. 
The timber consists largely of hardwoods. 





The Bristol Door & Lumber Company is preparing to make 
extensive improvements at its plant .in this city, where it 
is employing over 200 men. i 

The Douglas-Walkley Lumber’'Company is going ahead 
with plans for the installation of a large operation near 
Tacoma, Va., where it has bought an $85,000 tract of hard- 
wood timber. 

Williams, Seigleman & Ball, of Philadelphia, have bought 
an area of timberland in North Carolina for development 
purposes, 

Attorney Harry Swan, jr., of this city, who is now con- 
nected with the Forest Service, has been assigned to in- 
vestigate titles to several large areas of eastern Tennessee 
timberland which the Government may buy for the Appala- 
chian Forest Reserve. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Feb. 9.—The hardwood market is 
firm as to prices, with considerable volume of shipping 
and the possibility of more were the stocks in shipping 
condition. Hemlock moved freely in January in about 
the same volume as a year ago, at about the same 
prices. All of the industries in Cadillac are running 
normally with good orders ahead and prospects for 
continued shipping. 

The Cadillac Manufacturing Company has run out 
of timber and closed for repairs. Its heading business 
will start up March 1 for an extended run. The company 
is building an office building at its plant. 

A number of the Cadillac lumbermen are spending the 
winter away from home. W. W. Mitchell, president of 
Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), and the Mitchell Bros. Company, 
and Mrs. Mitchell are in Augusta, Ga. Fred A. Diggins, of 
Murphy & Diggins and the Cummer-Diggins Company; John 
P. Wilcox, president Cadillac Manufacturing Company: D. 
B. Kelly, president of the St. Johns Table Company and 
the Cadillac Chair Company, are at Tallahassee, Fla., en- 
joying an abundance of fine hunting. Frank J. Cobbs, of 
Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), and Mrs. Cobbs are spending ‘the 
winter at Portland, Ore. Henry Ballou, general manager 
Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), Mrs. Ballou and daughter are 
spending the winter near Tampa, Fla. 

Boyne City Activities. 

The Boyne City Lumber Company’s mill No. 3 will be 
obliged to work twelve hours a day to take care of the 
large amount of logs now being hauled from the various 
camps. Work has been delayed somewhat through lack of 
snow and now the longer hours must be put in to catch 
up. Its mill No. 1 is also running twelve hours a day. 

The Coleman Silo Company, of Boyne City, has resumed 
work after a delay due to lack of tamarack. The scarcity 
of this timber has been a great drawback to the business 
this winter. 

The W. H. White Company has begun operating on timber 
south of Hillman and is pushing camp work vigorously. At 
the first opening of spring work will be resumed on the 
Poyne City, Alpena & Gaylord Railroad and the timber will 
be moved for sawing. 

Upper Peninsula Activities. 


The Loud Lumber Company, of Charles, Mackinac County, 
expects to cut 2,000,000 feet of logs, all of which will be 
sleigh-hauled to Charles for sawing. The mill, however, 
will not be operated until spring. 

The Little Lake Lumber Company, of Little Lake, is em- 
ploying 100 men this winter and putting in a large amount 
of logs. Most of the logs originate at the company’s camp 
at Stella Spur near Marquette. Twenty carloads of logs 
are being received daily. 

J. W. Bice, manager of the Armstrong-Thielman Lumber 
Company, has resigned to take the position of general man- 
ager of the Greenwood Lumber Company, of Ontonagon, 
succeeding T. A. Green, who has resigned and disposed of 
his stock. 

Activities in Lower Michigan. 


The Kirkham-Mattison Company, of Ovid, has begun to 
manufacture furniture at that point. This company op- 
erated at Grand Haven for some time but outgrew its 
quarters and bought furniture and buildings of the Ovid 
Manufacturing Company. It will start with a dozen men and 
will put in new men as fast as machinery arrives. 

The Fellers heading mill, of Harrietta, has resumed opera- 
tion, having been closed for repairs and lack of timber. 
The mill has a sufficient quantity of material ahead to run 
through the summer. 

Harry k. Leroy, agent for the Tonawanda (N. Y.) Piano 
Company, has practically agreed to start a piano factory at 
Cheboygan. 





FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Sioux Fauus, 8S. D., Feb. 9.—Prospects for building 
operations in Sioux Falls and other cities and towns of 
the State on a large scale during the coming season con- 
tinue bright. During January building permits covering 
buildings to cost an aggregate of $43,000 were issued by 
the local building inspector. It is expected the permits 
for February will make a good showing. 

A Brookings newspaper states that 1914 promises to 
be a record-breaking building year for that town. Never 
before has there been so early in the year so much talk 
of building as at present. The manager of a single build- 
ing and loan’ association at Brookings announces that his 
company has applications for $11,500 for new buildings 
notwithstanding that the opening of the building season is 
some weeks in the future. Most of this sum will be utilized 
for the erection of dwelling houses. 

The residents of Delmont look for a building boom in 
their town this season. It is stated that plans already are 
being made for the erection of several new business houses 
and a number of residences. Dwelling houses are reported 
very scarce and a number of new ones will have to be 
erected to supply the demand. 

A number of farmers and business men of Alexandria re- 
sponded to an invitation sent out by the manager of the 
Alexandria yard of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Company to 
partake of the hospitality of the company and its representa- 
tives. The company provided a free dinner, free cigars and 
a free entertainment to those who accepted the invitations. 
At 1:30 o’clock in the afternoon the assembled guests gath- 
ered at the opera house to learn something about the con- 
struction of posts and fences. ’ 

*, A. Reynolds, of Kimball, who recently made a_ trip 
through the farming community in the Kimball territory, 
reports active building operations in progress on a number of 
farms. Several farmers are erecting new dwelling houses, 
barns and granaries, or making extensive repairs or additions 
to present structures. 


SUCCEEDS TO BUSINESS OF OLD COOPERAGE 
CONCERN. 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Feb. 9.—The Alexandria Cooperage 
& Lumber Company has succeeded to the business of 
the Alexandria Cooperage Company, of this city. V. A. 
Weiss is president of the concern and states that his 
company has recently bought the old hardwood mill of, 
the Ferd Brennet Lumber Company. The latter re-s 
cently began operating its new mill located at this point. 




















Alabama-Florida Lumber Co. 


INTERIOR AND EXPORT LUMBER 
SPECIALIZING IN 


Dimension, Car Material 
Ceiling, Flooring 


NOMA - FLORIDA 











Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


Cummer Lumber Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Office:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 




















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


¢ WATERTOWN, aor eae ae FLORIDA. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS ' OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shiagles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
MELBOURNE, FLORIDA. 











FOREIGN BROKERS 


(sitred H. Clement & Co.) 


1109 Hennen Bildg.,. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 














Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 











ec world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for neastating ocean freight contracts and electing 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo ani 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















PAGE & JONES 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Cable Address “PAJONES”, MOBILE 
MOBILE, - - ALABAMA 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 
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are a standard in themselves 
that serves the retailer faith- 
fully in bringing customers back for 


repeat orders. 


This is the sort of 


lumber that reduces selling cost and 
adds to your profits. You'll acknowl- 
edge this once you’ve tried our 


North Carolina Pine 


Dressed and Rough Cedar Shingles, 
Boat Boards, Tank Plank, Pattern 
Lumber, and Cross Arms for 
Telegraph and Telephone Poles 


We constantly carry a large stock on 
hand, and our daily output is 500,000 


feet. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


C. I. MILLARD, President. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


1865 


Franklin Bank Bidg., 
18 Broadway, 
Prudential Building, 
170 Summer Street, 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA, P. 
- NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Shipments by either rail or water. 


1913 


Cable Address, ““ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 











A. B. C. Code and American Lumberman Telecod 
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Guy I. Buell, Pres. 
M. S. Tremaine, Vice-Pres. 


G. B. Montgomery, Treas. 
G. L. Hume, Sec. 





Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


KILN DRIED 
North Carolina Pine 


















LONG LEAF YELLOW 
PINE AND CYPRESS | 
Mills : 
SUFFOLK, VA. 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 


General Sales Offices : 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 





Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have ship- 
ping facilities that guarantee 


prompt service. 


FOSBURGH LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Notable Gains in Yellow Pine Prices and Demand— 
Activity in Sales of Cut-over Lands—Lumberman 
as Aviator. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 9.—While the week just 
closed registered no startling development, the gradual 
improvement noted during the fortnight preceding con- 
tinued. The claims of a ‘‘boom’’ in the business do not 
seem justified, but buying is on a broader and bigger 
scale. The trade moves cautiously—possibly in the belief 
that a grand rush for stock would send prices skyward. 
But the shipments bear out the manufacturers’ assertions 
that interior stocks are being steadily built up on a 
considerable scale. . 

No change in cypress quotations is noted. The mixed 
ear business continues its gradual development and there 
is brisk inquiry. Lath and shingles are in active request, 
with mill stocks low. Straight car orders for lath are 
not especially welcome, the mills preferring to sell in 
mixed cars. Factory stocks remain in rather quiet call, 
though there has been some improvement. Car supply is 
easy and shipments prompt. There is a considerable move- 
ment by water from the Morgan City district to Atlantic 
coast points. c bee 

Yellow pine is slowly working into stronger position and 
while claim is made that transit cars can still be picked 
up at the old concessions there are reliable reports of mill 
sales at prices representing an advance of from 50 cents to 
as much as $2 on items in brisk call and low supply. Di- 
mension holds the improvement hitherto noted and the de- 
mand for car material shows a gain. East of the river a 
number of mills have resumed. Export demand has not im- 
proved in corresponding degree, but manufacturers of export 
stock report that inquiries are better and that some sales 
have recently been made at slight advances over the figures 
obtainable twenty days ago. : E : 

No special change in the hardwood situation is noted 
here, this being an export market largely and the export 
side being less satisfactory than the domestic one. Foreign 
demand is not strong, though there is better inquiry, and 
the unsettlement of ocean rates here is helping to hold 
down trading. On the domestic side a fair call is reported 
for the staples and prices are said to be comparatively 
steady. 

Reconstruction of the Jordan River Lumber Company’s 
plant at Kiln, Miss., is progressing rapidly, with a force of 
about 150 men at work on the mill buildings. The new 
plant will be considerably larger than the one burned. It 
is understood that the company has returned, through a 
trustee, every penny of the money subscribed by residents 
of Kiln and vicinity to purchase the additional land re- 
quired for its plant site. The company fcund the owner 
of the needed land unwilling to sell and was disposed for a 
time to rebuild its plant elsewhere. Thereupon the citizens 
of Kiln and their neighbors “turned to,” held a mass mect- 
ing, persuaded the property owner to place a price upon the 
tract, raised the sum needed—about $2,000—and turned the 
land over to the company as earnest of their good will. It 
is this money that has been returned, according to reports. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, has 
put a force at work upon the construction of its mill annex, 
which is to be completed in June and will increase the com- 
pany’s capacity cut to 1,000,000 feet daily. Work on con- 
struction of the Marathon Lumber Company’s big plant at 
Laurel, Miss., is reported proceeding actively, with a large 
crew employed. , 

After its agents had inspected land offerings in four- 
teen States, a colony of 150 families of Bohemians has 
definitely determined to scttle in Louisiana. It was an- 
nounced last Saturday that a trade had been closed for 
10,000 acres near Alexandria, where several Bohemian 
families settled last December. Thirty-two families will ar- 
rive this week and the remainder will come during the next 
few months. They will establish a town site about six 
miles out of Alexandria. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company entertained a party 
of thirty northern homeseekers in this city last Saturday, 
after an inspection of the company’s cut-over holdings in 
Tangipahoa. The company sold during 1913 about 16,000 
acres of its Tangipahoa lands and on January 1 last 103 
families had arrived to occupy their new holdings. Earlier 
in the week the Genesee Lumber Company brought down a 
party of twenty-nine that spent Wednesday in New Orleans 
and departed the following morning for Loranger to look 
over their host’s lands. Fifty-one prospectors reached 
DeRidder, La., last Thursday morning to inspect the cut- 
over lands being marketed by the American Farm Lands 
Company, of Kansas City. 

Responding to the request of a Jersey manufacturer, who 
plans to build a “governor’s chair” for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, to be composed of specimens of 
the representative wood from each State in the Union, the 
Louisiana Conservation Commission will select and forward 
a specimen of Louisiana red cypress to go into the chair. 
The Jersey man’s request was made to Governor Hall, who 
referred it to the commission. 

Eight decked barges, built here for the United States 
engineers’ department, with headquarters at Nashville, will 
make the trip up the river, displaying huge “Made in New 
Orleans” signs, unless the plan of the local boosters is 
vetoed by the Federal authorities. The barges not only were 
built here but were made of lumber manufactured and _ creo- 
soted here. They cost about $50,000. 

Governor Hall last week instructed Register Grace, of the 
State land office, to withdraw from entry and sale all the 
State lands in La Salle, Grant and Catahoula parishes. The 
lands owned by the State in seven other parishes—Caddo, 
Webster, De Soto, Bienville, Sabine, Bossier and Red River 
—have also been withdrawn. 

Albert M. Cotten, of the Cotten Bros. Cypress Company. 
Morgan City, La., had a unique and hair-raising experience 
last Friday, which luckily resulted in no serious injury. 
An aviator named Maroney, who has been making exhibition 
flights with a hydro-aeroplane, invited Mr. Cotten to go aloft 
with him and the lumberman promptly accepted. A flight 
across Berwick Bay was planned, but as the machine rose 
and got under headway a cross-breeze struck and capsized 
it. Both passengers were pitched from their seats into the 
bay, but both were promptly rescued by motor boats, none 
the worse for their experience. The machine is undergoing 
repairs, and Mr. Cotten is reported determined to finish that 
flight as soon as the repairs are complete. 

Pontchatoula, one of the big trucking towns in Tangi- 
pahoa Parish, is pulling hard for a box factory. Its people 
are negotiating with a Michigan concern and several, includ- 
ing Mayor Tucker, a prominent timberland owner, are re- 
ported willing to take stock in the enterprise. Last season 
a shortage of boxes and crates seriously interfered with 
berry shipments from Pontchatoula. 

The government dredge Gulfport, at work in the Gulf- 
port channel from the harbor to Ship Island, is reported 
to be breaking some records both in continuous service 
without delays due to machinery breakdowns ‘and in the 
amount of yardage moved. The Gulfport channel is to be 
dredged to a depth of 26 feet throughout. 

According to reports recently given currency here, the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad last week suc- 





ceeded in floating a bond issue of $250,000 at St. Louis, to 
be used in construction of its southern extension from Beau- 
mont to Ansley, Miss., where it will connect with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, operating its trains into New Orleans 
over the Louisville & Nashville tracks. The proposed exten- 
sion will serve a rich timber territory. 

The Norwegian steamship Haakon VII arrived here last 
Wednesday from Bluefields, Nicaragua, with a cargo of ma- 
hogany logs for the Otis Manufacturing Company. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 





Yellow Pine Manufacturers Pleased by Improved Out- 
look, but Are Awaiting a Better Price Situation— 
The Mexican Outlook. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 9.—Conditions are more encour- 
aging in the yellow pine territory than they have been 
for months, and the optimistic feeling among manufac- 
turers is such that many of them demand better prices 
for their mill products, and are receiving the increased 
consideration or turning down the orders. The advance 
has been general to the extent of 50 cents; in a few in- 
stances it has been as much as $1, dimension items com- 
ing under the latter head. 

If the manufacturers were inclined to do so, they could 


load up on orders at present prices for shipments several 
months hence, judging by the inquiries and orders that have 
been coming in lately. But this they do not desire. They 
feel that they’ would be needlessly curtailing their profits, 
for the offers now indicate very strongly a wholesome im- 
provement in price. The stiffening the last few weeks in 
price kas been one of the market's features. Mills have 
been running steadily for several weeks and, while not over- 
loaded as a rule, they have plenty of stock on hand to take 
care of the orders unless an extraordinary demand develops. 
In order, to prevent an accumulation they have omitted night 
runs, though lately one or two mills have operated extra 
time. It is believed that many of them will have to follow 
that example if the increase in demand continues as it has 
for the last few weeks. 

The lumbermen are especially interested in the lifting 
of the embargo on Mexico. It is thought that this move 
by President Wilson will hasten a cessation of hostilities, 
and then a big demand for lumber will be created. 

_The last few days have seen the coldest weather of the 

wititer in this section, but there has been no heavy rainfall 
and mill operators have not been seriously hindered. It is 
felt that the cold will be beneficial to the fruit crop and 
to agricultural preparations, which, indirectly, will have 
a good influence on the lumber situation. 
_ Plans of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company to extend its 
independent railroad from Naborton, ten miles east of Mans- 
field, La., which is the western terminus, to the heart of 
the DeSoto oil field about two miles east of Naborton, have 
been temporarily blocked by injunction proceedings gotten 
out by property owners with interests at Naborton. The 
property owners interested want the road to stop there, 
where the present eastern terminus is located. But as 
Naborton is two miles from the oil field, the oil operators 
want the road extended. Consequently, Manager R. T. Moore 
has secured a right-of-way around the town, and if the 
business interests demand it, he will have the road built 
around the town. 

The starting of operations at the local plant of’ the 
Western Silo Company, of Des Moines, Iowa, located at the 
Cedar Grove factory section of Shreveport, is one of the 
developments reported during the week. This is the plant 
the company transferred from Texarkana and enlarged, until 
its capacity is around 500 tons. Stave silos are made. 
It is the first silo factory in Shreveport. 





LOGGING CONTRACTOR KILLED BY NEGRO: 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 9.—Luther Glass, a logging 
contractor working on the holdings of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company at Diboll, Tex., was struck on the 
head by a club in the hands of a negro laborer last 
Tuesday and instantly killed. Mr, Glass was in charge 
of a crew of loggers ‘‘at the front,’’ among whom 
were several negro teamsters. One of these drivers was 
reprimanded by Glass for neglect of duty. The negro 
retorted and was discharged. That evening when the 
crew returned to camp several of the laborers were or- 
dered by Mr. Glass to put a supply of feed into the 
mule tent. The discharged negro was in the group and 
declared that as he had been ‘‘fired’’ he did not have 
to work. This resulted in further heated talk between 
the man and Mr. Glass, after which the former went out 
of the tent. A few moments later Mr. Glass stepped out 
through the tent flap, and as he did so the negro, who 
had been waiting outside the entrance, struck him over 
the head with a heavy club, crushing his skull and kill- 
ing Mr, Glass instantly. The murderer made his escape 
by running into the timber and is still at large. 

Mr. Glass was a brother-in-law of A. J. Peavy, of 
the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, Shreveport, and a 
man highly regarded by all his associates. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 10.—The yellow pine market 
is better than it was at this time last month, and the 
hopes of the manufacturers have again been raised. With 
a more pronounced demand from the large distributing 
centers of Kansas and Missouri the impression prevails 
that it will be but a short time before a similar call will 
be coming from all parts of the South. and West. Interior 
material and finished lumber are being asked for by most 
of the large dealers. No. 2 material is going to many 
of the southern towns, but prices are far from being satis- 
factory. ‘the impression prevails among Lake Charles sales 
agents that there will be a change in market conditions 
within the next thirty days which will have the effect of 
restoring old conditions to a considerable extent. Export 
business is very dull, falling off considerably from the De- 
cember and January business. Several of the big mills in 
.the Lake Charles territory which for years have enjoyed 
a large export business say that the export demand is about 
as slack at present as it has been at any time during the 
last six years. ‘This is considered very remarkable, owing 
to the fine business for that character of material which 
prevailed: up to the beginning of the present month. Mekxi- 
— — is still very much off and is not likely to prove 
changed. 

Freezing weather this week has caused several of the mills 
. me Lake Charles territory to suspend operation for a 

ew days. 
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_be given a general over 


Many friends of C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, was taken ill very 
suddenly at Longvil last week while on a ye of inspec- 
tion. e was brought t vityg and Placed in the sani- 
tarium, where he s remafps: He is: much improved, how- 
ever, and will likely be able to resume his trip homeward 
within a few days. 

Local lumbermen are interested in the report from New 
Orleans to the effect that the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce is going to interest itself in the Intercoastal 
Canal which is being built from the Mississippi to the Rio 
Grande rivers along the gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas. 
The canal has been almost completed, several small links 
reper to be dug. ‘This canal means much to the ship- 
pers of lumber in both the yellow pine and cypress belts 
of Louisiana and it is thought that with the aid of New 
Orleans, Lake Charles and other towns which have been 
working on the project for many years, it will soon be 
completed. 

The Nona Mills Company, of Leesville, has found a new 
use for its cutover pine land. As an experiment fifty acres 
will be planted in the finest variety of paper-shell pecans. 
It has been demonstrated that pecans thrive in Vernon 
agin and it is believed that the venture will be followed 

y mapy of the mills in this section if it —— successful. 

The tug Squaw, which was built at the Weaver shipyards 
for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, has been launched. 
It is one of the largest and most powerful tugs on the 
Sabine River, being 63 feet long with a 14-inch beam and 
is run by a 75-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse engine. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HatriesBurG, Miss., Feb. 9.—Every manufacturer in 
this territory feels elated over the prospects for good 
business this year. While a great deal of lumber was 
manufactured during January it is practically all sold 
and the demand is still insistent and seems to be better 
now than it was thirty days ago. Prices have advanced 
on some of the shed stocks, especially No. 2 flooring and 
ceiling. ‘The demand for dimension continues good with 
mill stock badly broken. The interior timber trade has 
increased but not to such a point as to cause a general in- 
crease in prices. The railroad and car companies are buying 
more material than they did thirty days ago. ‘The export 
market seems to be on the eve of picking up, as inquiries 
have increased considerably during the last ten days, and a 
few orders are coming in for sawn timber, and prices of 
1 to 2 cents over those of thirty days ago are being paid. 
Demand for prime and strips is still good. 

The Gilchrist-Fordney Company, Laurel, closed down its 
large plant Saturday po ined ad sixty days. The plant will 
auling. 

The Bellamy Lumber Company, Hickman, started up its 
sawmill last week. The company will get its timber about 
ten miles south of its mill, and will use the tracks of the 
New Orleans & Great Northern for hauling the logs. The 
Bellamy Lumber Company purchased the plant of the 
Progress Lumber Company when it finished cutting its timber 
last year. Mr. McWilliams, president of the Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company, this city, is president of the Bellamy 
Lumber Company, and Mr. Bellamy, of Hickman, is general 
manager. 

William Rush, formerly in the sawmill business near Sum- 
rall, has bought a small tract of timber near Estabutchie, 
and has installed a sawmill at that place. It will be 
ready for operation during the next ten days. 

The Poplarville Sawmill Company, Poplarville, will close 
down its plant within the next ten days and expects while 
shut down to rebuild the mill, and repair and. put in new 
machinery. 

A. S. Hinton, of Lumberton, has recently completed and 
has put in operation another small mill near Talawah. This 
gives him two mills at that point. 

W. P. Haynes, general sales manager of the Hinton Bros. 
Lumber Company, has established an office in New Orleans, 
and is marketing a considerable amount of the product of 
the Hinton Bros. mill at that. point. 

The machinery for the plant of the Hattiesburg Wood 
Reduction Company has been ordered, and will be on_ the 
ground by the time the plant is ready for machinery, which 
will be soon, as a large force is already at work putting 
up the mill houses. , 


MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosBILE, ALA., Feb. 9.—The optimistic feeling with 
regard to the future of the yellow pine trade appears 
to show no abatement, but practical evidence of the hopes 
entertained by lumbermen have not yet made themselves 
apparent, for there has been very little change in market 
conditions beyond a slight improvement due to the gen- 
eral optimism of those engaged in the trade. 

Notwithstanding that the yellow pine trade has yet 
to come into its own in activity, the export trade of this 
port during the last month was the heaviest in over a 
year, according to the report of the harbormaster. The 
month shows an increase in tonnage of 18,399 over that 
of December. In December seventy-one vessels entered 
the port with an aggregate tonnage of 76,787, while 
during January eighty-five vessels entered, with aggre- 
gate tonnage of 95,186. The vessels entering in January 
were forty-six foreign-bound steamships, nine coastwise 
steamers, five square-rigged vessels and twenty-five 
schooners. ; , . 

The large number of schooners during January arrived 
in port during the latter part of the month. Several days 
in succession from four to six of the small craft arrived. 
Several large schooners arrived from New York and Boston 
to load cargoes of crossties for those ports. The Baxter Tie 
& Timber Company of Mobile has received a large number 
of schooners during the last few weeks, and expects a large 
number this month. : . 

The :German steamship Vogesen left last week with a 
large cargo for Hamburg, Germany, said to have been one 
of the largest that ever left this port for Germany direct. 
In addition to 1,014,654 pounds of cotton-seed cake, 84,094 
pounds of parafine wax, 10,750 gallons of lubricating oil and 
1,000 barrels of rosin, she carried 232,329 feet of poplar 
and hickory logs, 479,000 feet of pine timber, 1,489,221 feet 
of pine lumber and 58,084 feet of cottonwood lumber. 

the American bark Mannie Swan sailed last week with 
599,756 feet of pitch pine lumber for Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

- The Norwegian bark Caluna arrived in port after a rough 
passage of fifty-one days from Jamestown, St. Helena, and 
will load a cargo of lumber for South America. 

The big schooner Margaret Thomas also sailed on Tuesday 
of last week for New York with a cargo of crossties. 








A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Feb. 9.—With lumbermen declaring 
that demand is at a standstill and railroads claiming 
that lumber is moving freely, the situation in this terri- 
tory presents one of the most puzzling problems ever 
experienced by the trade. Local dealers assert that -what 
little business has been offering has stopped and the last 
week has produced absolutely nothing that could be 
called even fair, On the other hand, railroad men de- 
clare that the movement is fairly good, a thing that 
lumbermen in Meridian are unable to explain. 


Despite the dullness of last week a feeling of opti- 
mism prevails and most dealers take it for the lull before 
the storm, or at least they express-themselves that way. 

One and two carload offers Wave eeased and even spe- 
cialties have been scarcer than the proverbial hen teeth. 
Prices are weak and unchanged. 

One large dealer reports that during January he han- 
dled only 105 carloads against what he termed a 300 car- 
load normal business. Other shippers show like com- 
parisons. 


IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Yellow Pine Men Better Pleased by Prospects—Line 
Yards Preparing to Stock for Spring—Prices Un- 
changed, 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—Yellow pine manufacturers 
and wholesalers feel more encouraged regarding trade 
conditions than they did. Business has shown an increase, 
although it has not been pronounced. Line yards are 
preparing for their spring demand and are beginning 
to place orders a little more freely. The railroads and 
car shops are also increasing their orders and it is be- 
lieved there will be a continued betterment from now on. 
Although prices have not increased to any great extent, 
they have a tendency in that direction. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the situation is much better 
than it has been for some time. 

Building operations in St. Louis for January show a 
gain of 38 percent compared with the operations of 
January, 1913. Permits were issued for buildings and 
alterations amounting to- $854,122. Permits for January, 
1913, were for work amounting to $616,869. The building 
business in St. Louis for February -has started well, as sev- 


eral permits have been issued for apartments and business 
houses in the outlying sections. 


C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is much better and that orders are com- 
ing in more freely than for some time and at firmer prices. 

Charles L. Whitmarsh, formerly secretary of the Minden 
Lumber Company, at Minden, La., has joined the staff of his 
brother, Thomas Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 

The father of Walker Nugent, who is connected with the 
order department of the W. T.. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
died last week. Mr. Nugent was called home a week ago 
when his father became seriously ill. 


The business of the Summit Lumber Company is in the 
hands of temporary receivers. Head men of the company 
are arranging for a settlement, which is expected to be con- 
summated within a few days. L. D. Reichert, the general 
sales manager, says business up to the time of the finan- 
cial troubles was good. 

W. E. Grayson, of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, 
who was at the Graysonia mills several days, says they are 
working full time and that shipments are going out promptly. 
A. G. Mucke, sale fgg aed for the Grayson-McLeod com- 
pany, reports a oa volume of business, with about all 
the orders it can take care of at prices that are satisfactory. 

Fred Barnaby, sales manager of the Root River Lumber 
Company, of Racine, Wis., was in this city Tuesday, and 
while here did business with lumber manufacturers. He 
expects to have a good trade when spring buying starts up 
and is getting in shape to take care of it. 

R. Bruce Bearden, local manager for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, says that cold and disagreeable weather the 
last few days has caused a little lull in business, which 
he believes to be temporary. 


B. B. Kennedy, of Brown & Kennedy, returned a few days 
ago from an extended trip through the mill district on the 
west side of the river. He found conditions in pretty good 
shape. The millmen told him that they were securing bet- 
ter prices for their lumber and the number of orders were 
increasing at these prices. They are much encouraged at 
the outlook. Mr. Kennedy said he had made several new 
mill connections during his trip. 


H. E. Glaeser, representing J. F. Muller & Sohn, 300 
Vierlanderstrasse, Hamburg, Germany, was in St. Louis 
Tuesday, buying lumber and making mill connections with 
lumber concerns in this country. Among those whom he 
visited was the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—The hardwood situation is 
brighter. Stocks in the hands of local distributers are 
ample for any calls that may be made. Plain-sawed 
oak, ash and poplar continue to be in fairly good de- 
mand. Red gum is in call. The upper grades of cotton- 


wood are called for more freely and the lower grades - 


show some life. The cypress trade is satisfactory, espe- 
cially on orders from the North and East. It is expected 
that there will be considerable of an advance on items 
that are getting scarce. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, is back from Texas. He says railroad trade is 
starting up nicely. The mills are working nearly full time 
and prospects are bright. Mr. Dings left Monday night on 
a business-getting trip to Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 

=. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, is pleased with conditions, although they might 
be better. He left Monday night for Chicago to attend the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association. 

Frank Liebke says the Charles F. Liebke Hardwood Mill 
& Lumber Company recently booked an order from the Steele 
& Hibbard Lumber Company, of this city, for 1,000,000 
feet of quartered and plain oak at practically the old 
prices. his company recently booked several large orders 
from the Hast. 


J. A. Hemphill, sales manager for the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, states that while orders are 
not coming in as fast as they could be handled, the con- 
cern has about all it can do in the wey of getting out ship- 
a The outlook, however, is bright for a good spring 
trade. 

E. W. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports a satisfactory volume of 
business, considering the weather and trade conditions. 
With a: well filled yard of nearly every item on the hard- 
wood list it is in position to take care of any orders com- 
ing in without trouble. 

Frank G. Hanley, of the Frank G. Hanley Cypress Com- 
pany, is taking advantage of the quietness in business to 
have a little vacation. He went south a few days ago, tak- 
ing his family with him, and will spend part of his time on 
the Gulf coast. 
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Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Butterworth, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
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Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N.C. 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. Wewant 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Rough) 


Bed Slats and Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton Planing 
Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills :—Edenton, N. C., Columbia, 
N. C., Ahoski, N. C., Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


eTell Us You Want Lumber 


And We Will Show You How Fast We 
Can Get Out Orders of 


N. C. Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Reskers’ 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Times Dispatch Building 


Red 


Gum 
Southern Hardwoods of all kinds 


Tell us your needs — Prices by return mail. 


The Lansing Co., 




















Our stock of Gum in shipping 
condition insures the quick 
filling of all orders with qual- 
ity uniform and bang up. 


Parkin, Ark. 








LEWIS DILL & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


—— WHOLESALE —— 


veuaun. 40” YELLOW PINE 





. the most of the stock. 











264 Page Book On 10 
Silos and Silage [JC 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. Mostcomplete work on 
this subject published. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage Methods—tells just what you want to 
know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illustrations, a vast amount of useful in- 
formation boiled down for the practical farmer. Tells “How to Make Silage” 
—'‘How to Feed Silage’’—"‘How to Build Silos’””—' ‘Silage System and Soil Fer- 
tility’’—“‘Silage Crops in Semi-Arid Regions.’ All about ‘Summer Silos” and 
the Use of Silage in Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., - Salem, Ohio 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Unprecedented Building Boom Begins—Buying Con- 
tinues in Good Volume—Railroad and Export Demand 
Improving—Mill Stocks Badly Broken. 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The opening of the local 
building season is perhaps the most striking feature of 
the last week. Real estate men and builders are planning 
to make up for the time lost last summer because of the 
dull times, the building trades strike and the fire insur- 
ance row that put a damper on all building activity for 
the greater part of the summer. For January this year 
the building permits amounted to $884,265, as compared 
with $569,405 in January of 1913, and the February per- 
mits are starting out with a rush. The Home Investment 
Company announces that it has arranged for building 
sixteen bungalows and eighteen 2-story houses in one 
block, and permits have been taken out for them. An- 
other building firm has taken out permits for building 
four houses in one block in the northeast part of town. 
The joan companies are eager to get their money out on 
building propositions, and it looks as if the year will be 
a big one in the building line. Architects report that 
they have had an unusually busy winter, and that the 
plans they have drawn include structures of all kinds not 
only in Kansas City but throughout the Southwest. 

Lumbermen have failed to notice the usual February 
lull so far. Buying continues in good volume, and there 
are many inquiries for all kinds of stocks; western rail- 
roads especially are beginning to take stock and that is 
the most hopeful feature so far as actual trade is con- 
ceraed. ‘The interest in the export trade also is growing 
steadily and there is a strong inquiry for sawn timbers. 
With the railroad and export trade back to normal, which 
has not been the case the last year or more, the outlook 
for yard stock will be greatly improved, for many milis 
will put their saws at work on timbers and give tne yard 
stock a rest. At that there is much complaint already of 
badly broken stocks at the mills and the greatest trouble 
right now is in placing orders after they are booked rather 
than in booking them. The mills are turning down every- 
thing that is not to their liking. While the advance in 
southern pine prices has not been more than about a dollar 
2 thousand gencrally speaking over the lowest level of. last 
December the actual increase has been a great deal more than 
that, as in December the low prices failed to bring in many 
orders while now the orders are coming freely at the higher 
price. Just now it is the eastern dealers who are taking 
The yards in the Southwest are not 
buying much except for their present needs, which naturally 
are not heavy in February, but they all are looking for a 
brisk spring trade and are figuring on stocking up as soon 
as the trade is definitely in sight. Crops, of course, will 
determine the yard trade to a considerable extent. The 
present outlook is excellent, for the ground has been un- 
usually well soaked through the fall and winter and will be 
in excellent shape for spring planting. 

D. tl. Cale is to represent the California Sugar & White 
Pine Company, of San Francisco, in Kansas City. He will 
establish neadquarters here. He formerly represented the 
company in Denver. 

M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber Company, 
has returned from two weeks among the southern pine mills. 
He says the stocks there are very badly broken and the 
millmen generally are talking higher prices. The demand, 
he says, is steadily improving. 

J. B. White, general manager of the.Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, has returned from a trip to the 
mills of his company at Clarks and Fisher, La. He reports 
excellent logging weather in that section. 

. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent for the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, and Harry Montgomery, city sales 
agent in St. Louis for the same company, have returned 
from 2 trip to the Pickering mills. They report stocks at 
the mills badly broken and the mills are shipping more stock 
than they are cutting. 

I. V. Graham, manager of the Kansas City office of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, and E. L. 
Evans, manager of the white pine department, are in New 
Mexico and Arizona visiting the white pine mills there. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Market Conditions Show Improvement and Business 
Is Expected Soon to Resume Normal—Wood Block 
Paving Boosted in Two Cities. 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 9.—There continues to be an 
improvement in market conditions in this section of the 
Southwest, and predictions recently made that lumber 
matters will soon be again on a normal basis seem in 
a good way to be realized. The last few days have 
seen many new orders on file in the offices of the various 
lumber companies. Most of the mills are running full 
time, and there is every indication that another week 
will see a further betterment in conditions. 

‘‘The feeling among the majority of lumbermen is 
certainly optimistic,’’ a Houston lumberman said today. 
“The gradual strengthening of the market; the fact that 
we can get prices for our stock today that were impossible 
two weeks ago, and the upward tone of the business world 
in general have created a situation more favorable than 
the most optimistic of us hoped for a month ago.” 

Logging conditions, which have been bad in all parts of 
the Southwest, are also showing an improvement. Some rain 
has fallen during the last week, but hardly enough seriously 
to interfere with the work of logging crews. Stocks at 
mary of the larger mills have become so reduced because 
of orders placed for immediate shipment, with a prospect 
of further reducing during February and March through 
orders placed for spring trade, that logging crews have been 
impressed with the necessity of working every hour the 
weather will permit. 

Wood Block Paving Meets With Favor. 

One of the most gratifying incidents of the last week in 
Houston is the action taken by the city council, which 
awarded a number of new contracts for street paving, rat- 
ified several old ones awarded by the former city adminis- 
tration and initiated the improvement of other. streets on 
its own motion. Appropriations that will total many thou- 
sands of dollars were made and it is expected that the 
new work will soon be under way. The contracts are about 
evenly divided between creosoted wood blocks and bi- 
thulithic, with rock asphalt running a poor third. Senti- 
ment -still continues in favor of creosoted wood blocks. 
More contracts are expected to be. let shortly, and advance 
information indicates that creosoted wood blocks will be 
used on at least two-thirds of the whole. 

Mayor Clint Brown, of San Antonio, spent Wednesday 


in Houston inspecting the street paving. City Engineer 
F. E, Sands showed Mr. Brown the various municipal im- 
provements under way. San Antonio is on the point of 
Spending $3,500,000 voted at a recent bond election, of which 
$1,500,000 is to be spent on street paving alone. The 
thoroughfares of San Antonio are to be straightened and 
in many instances widened. It was for the purpose of 
determining just what material would be the most practical 
that Mayor Brown visited Houston. He was shown the 
streets paved with creosoted wood’ blocks, as well as the 
new werk under way, and expressed a belief that this was 
one of the very best materials available. He left the im- 
pression among several local lumbermen that creosoted wood 
blocks will be an important factor in the paving of his city. 


The Mexican Situation, 


The movement of lumber into the Mexican oil fields by 
the water route from Texas City and Galveston to Tampico 
continues. There has been no clearing of the situation down 
there, and the lumber ordered is only for immediate needs. 
Once there is a change for the better in Mexico the indi- 
cations are that the mills in this section will be fairly 
submerged with orders for timbers and yard stock. 

Galveston reports a good movement of lumber from that 
port during the last week-.to points in Mexico, West Indies 
and Kurope. Reports indicate more activity among the 
small mills, the majority of which have been shut down 
since the holidays. Several are running on full time, others 
on half, and still more expect to begin active operation 
within a week or ten days. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 9.—Manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and exporters report that the lumber market 
is showing even a greater improvement than it did a 
week ago. Prices are steadily advancing and orders 
are coming in lively. The interior market is especially 
good and there is every indication it will grow steadily 
better. 

Railroads are fast coming into the market again. 
One western railroad this week bought 300,000 heart 
ties and another has inquiries out for 45,000 ties. 

Retail business, locally, has held up unusually well 
for the last thirty days and is better at present than 
it ever has been. Southeast Texas yards are laying in 
heavy stocks. 

The Kirby Lumber Company has contracted for enough 
timber to keep in operation nine — the big plant at 
Village Mills, which has been closed down three months. 

Test runs are now being made preparatory to beginning 
regular operation of the hardwood plant of the Queen 
City’ Lumber Company here. This mill formerly was the 
property of the Beaumont Column Company, but was ac- 
quired recently by the new company and equipped to work 
sweet gum, oak and other hardwoods. ‘The plant is thor- 
oughly modern and will employ 120 men. 

Additional machinery being installed in the plant of the 
Neches Lumber Company wil) enable the company to turn 
out ready-made houses. While ‘made-to-order’ residences 
ure common in the North and East, they will be a distinct 
novelty in this section and the new venture of the Neches 
company is attracting considerable attention. 

On February 5 the Dayton Lumber Company held its 
annual meeting at Dayton, Texas, reélected the officers and 
directors and reviewed reports showing that the business 
of 1913 had been very satisfactory. The officers are, presi- 
dent, R. S. Sterling, Houston; vice president, L. J. Boykin, 
Houston ; secretary-treasurer and manager, A. E. Kerr, Day- 
ton. These and James Prendergast, of St. Louis, Mo., R. 
W. Fullerton, of St. Louis, and E. P. Ladd, of Walnut Lake, 
Ark., comprise .the directorate. 

J. C. Ray, Texas sales agent for the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Company, with headquarters at-Waco, spent several 
days in Beaumont looking over local conditions. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Feb. 9—Lumber manufactured in this 
section has had less rain on it and more dry weather 
during January than was ever known for that month. 
The market is beginning to show only slight improve- 
ment because of the unsatisfactory conditions in the 
money market. The export trade has not fully rallied 
from the lethargy that has featured that part of the 
trade for the last few weeks. 

Orange manufacturers are still furnishing materials 
on large export contracts and at the same time keeping 
up the work of shipping to the interior, but taking no 
orders for long future deliveries at prevailing prices. 

Local consumption of lumber is rapidly increasing as a 
result of the development of more oil wells and the estab- 
ishment of various enterprises. Local mills are making a 
record for cutting barge and ship building materials and 
have thus enabled the Bowers Southern Dredging Com- 
pany, as well as the Weaver & Son Shipyard Company, to 


‘turn out an unusually large amount of work. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Lost River Lumber Company, of Romney, W. Va., 
has bought about 60 different tracts of timberland in Hamp- 
shire and Hardy Counties, W. Va. The territory covers 
practically all of the Dutch Hollow country, the Sperry’s 
Run country, Baker’s Run and much of the drains of Lost 
River, including 9,000 acres near Wardensville. The total 
stumpage is estimated about 100,000,000 feet, about 75 per- 
cent of which is white oak. The company intends to de- 
velop the property A the construction of a narrow gage 
railroad into the territory. : 


A tract of 15,069 acres of timberland in White County, 
Ark., lying along the west bank of White River, between 
the Memphis branch of the Iron Mountain on the north and 
the Missouri & North Arkansas Railroad on the_ south, 
has been sold to C. L. Goodwin, of Greensburg, Pa., by 
Rudolph Stecher, of Murphysboro, Ill. The land is known 
as the Stoneman-Zearing tract, is principally. bottom land 
and the timber is gum, red oak, white oak, cypress and 
hickory, of: importance in the order named. The considera- 
tion named in the deed is $150,690. 


A sale of a large tract of timber located near Wallace, 
N. C., aggregating possibly 150,000,000 feet, was made re- 
cently by the Cumberland Lumber Company to the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, Va. The Cumberland 
company is owned by the Surry Lumber Company, of Balti- 
more, ‘Md. ‘The consideration was not made public. The 
Camp company is erecting a mill at Wallace with a daily 
capacity of about 125,000 feet, to cost between $100,000 and 
$125,000. 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER. CENTERS 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., Feb, 9.—Lumber conditions have 
materially improved this month, more business being in 
sight, with fair sprinkling of small cutting and several 
factory jobs being offered. Prices show no tendency to 
rise. Shipments tor January were practically as heavy 
as they were during the same month last year, and with 
the large number of sailing vessels booked for this 
month indications are that the port will continue to hold 
its own, 

Several representatives of large lumber firms of St. 
Louis and Mississippi were in Port St. Joe last week, 
looking over the situation, and along the line of the 
Apalachicola Northern Railway, with a view either to 
buying out some of the sawmills or starting new ones. 
They appeared to be very enthusiastic over the situation 
and prospects and it is very likely they will locate at 
that point in a short time. This port is a logical one 
for a large sawmill, being located on the St. Joseph Bay, 
one of the finest ports on the west coast of Florida. 

Despite the recent demoralization of the lumber market 
throughout the country the prospects now seem very good, 
especially since the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
likely to grant the proposed rate advance which the eastern 
railroads are contending for, and the lumber business will 
be put back on a sound, aying basis, as the large railroads 
and the eastern line yards, which are the largest buyers of 
forest products, have not had funds with which to replenish 
their stock. As a result they have been out of the market 
almost entirely since August and unless the proposed ad- 
vance is granted the railroads and the eastern line yards 
a be forced to- hold down their expenditures until finances 
mprove, 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 9.—Hearings were held here last 
week in the United States court on the petition of five 
railroad companies to restrain the Georgia Railroad 
Commission from putting into effect an order requiring 
railroads to refund to Georgia shippers their rates to an 
extent that would save Georgia shippers about $120,000 
a year. 

‘As an illustration of the benefit to shippers if the 
new rates are enforced,’’ said Guy McLendon, a former 
member of the Georgia railroad commission, “I can show 
the court where the Southern Railway will be obliged to 
reduce its rates on 1,500 items in the Georgia classifica- 
tion to 200 points in Georgia py 8 percent.” 

Lhe railroads plead that the rate reductions authorized 
by. the State commission are confiscatory. 

Having failed to have the Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & 
Jron Works, of Ducktown, Tenn., enter into an agreement to 
protect Georgia farmers and timber owners from the sul- 

hurous fumes from the Ducktown works, Attorney General 
‘elder, of Georgia, will seek an injunction from the United 
States court. It is alleged that fumes from the Ducktown 
works are fatal to all vegetation. If the injunction sought 
by the attorney general is granted, it is said that the Duck- 
town plant must shut down. It is impossible, according to 
the company, to prevent the sulphurous fumes that have 
injured farms and timberiands in Georgia. 

The State tax commission of Alabama recently began a 
hearing to determine whether the valuation of the Kaul 
Lumber Company’s holdings in Bibb and Tuscaloosa Counties, 
Alabama, shall be increased from $467,798 to $1,141,972. 
The case has been pending a year. The assessments involve 
the valuation on 41,000 acres of timberlands in Bibb County, 
the company’s plant, and also 41,790 acres in Tuscaloosa 
County. 
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SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 9.—Property owners have ap- 
parently become smitten by the conservation bug. Some 
of the big lumber corporations are experiencing diffi- 
culty in purchasing timber holdings even when the own- 
ers are approached with a cash proposition and at figures 
that are attractive. Both the Hilton-Dodge people and 


the Great Eastern Lumber Company have recently been " 


negotiating for what is considered the finest body of 
original timber now standing in Georgia. A hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars in cash has been offered 
for the timber rights on this land, but the offer was 
declined. 

The prosperity of the farming interests is partly re- 
sponsible for this situation. Cotton has sold for the 
last several years at very attractive figures, and farmers 
are coming more and more to rely on their land for sus- 
tenance rather than on their money crop. With plenty of 
money on which to live and operate, owners of timbered 
lands are banking heavily on the increase in value of such 
holdings in the years to come. 

The outlook for the lumber business in the South is 
very encouraging. L. A. DeLaplante, president of the 
DeLaplante Lumber Company and the York Lumber Com- 
pany, of Toronto, Can., who is making a tour of the south- 
eastern States, including Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Florida and Alabama, for the purpose of meeting the lum- 
ber dealers with whom his company does business, and es- 
pecially to get a line on tne lumber situation for the com- 
ing year, is of the opinion that there is prosperity in sight 
for all concerned. He says he has found conditions in this 
territory very satisfactory, mills working on full time, plenty 
of money at hand for the conduct of operations, and enough 
product bsing manufactured to meet a reasonable demand. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFo.Lk, VA., Feb. 9.—The first week in February 
showed up very well for the North Carolina pine market, 
especially as to demand, and the feeling is still current 
that this gradual increase will continue until the regular 
spring buying takes place. As to prices, there has been 
little or no change and while some of the mills have sold 
at lower prices than the prevailing market, due to cer- 
tain conditions, as a general proposition the manufactur- 
ers appear to be just as firm as ever in trying to get 
the highest prices for their stock. Some items ‘such as 
No. 3 and 4 flooring and thin ceiling have been moving 
rather freely after a period of inaction and prices have 
immediately stiffened. The better grades of rough pine 
have showed an increase in the amount of sales for the 
last three weeks with a corresponding upward reaction 
in prices. All of this stock is for domestic consumption, 


which is taken as a good sign at present, there being 
very few export inquiries coming in and little business 
consummated because of disagreement on prices. 

Edge box, 4/4, was not so active and few sales of 
over 100,000 feet were noted. Prices, however, continue 
to show up as well as heretofore. Many of the mills are 
holding out for $15 f. 0. b. Norfolk for this stock and state 
they will pile it on their yards until they get this price. 
Edge culls 4/4, and red heart were very much more active 
with a decided stiffening in prices. A sale of 1,000,- 
006 feet was made of this stock at $13.25 f. o. b. Nor- 
folk. While this is a very good price, the trend of the 
market and the stand of the miils having large blocks 
of low grade lumber to be shipped out at once can be 
readily seen. In the stock sizes of box lumber, 12-inch 
seems to be coming in for the greater share of attention. 
While it is true the sales for some time have not ag- 
gregated more than four cars each, there is but a variation 
of 25 to 50 cents a thousand between the highest and low- 
est prices obtained. Box bark strips are not as active 
. they have been but prices are holding up well under the 
strain. 

The majority of orders still continue for rush shipment 
and are of such a nature as to indicate that the yards have 
not yet begun to buy for future requirements, notwithstand- 
ing the reports to the effect that stocks are badly broken 
at consuming points and are not any too large. The local 
money market is still tight, restricting building to more 
or less extent. Collections also are poor but an improve- 
ment is hoped for before next month. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 10.—One of the most important 
timber deals reported in this section of the country for 
some time is the sale by the Cumberland Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, of its stumpage, box shook mill, dry 
kilns and other property at Duplin, N. C., to the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, which has just been completed. 
The transaction involves the transfer of a large area of 
North Carolina pine lands in Duplin, Pender and Bladen 
counties, in the Wilmington section of North Carolina, 
to the Camp company, whose headquarters are at Frank- 
lin, Va. One reason given for the sale is that the lands 
of the two companies were so interlocked, as it were, as 
to render ownership by one corporation desirable. The 
president of the Cumberland company, Gen. Francis E. 
Waters, is closely associated with United States Senator 
John Walter Smith in the Cumberland company and in 
the Surry company, the senator being vice president. 

Another important deal is the acquisition by the Lost 
River Lumber Company of West Virginia of about sixty 
different parcels of hardwood timber in Hampshire and 
Hardy counties, that State. The purchases were negotiated 
by W. B. Cornwell, an attorney of Romney, W. Va., who is 
president of the Lost River company, and who has been 
working on the transactions for the last fifteen months. 
These tracts were owned by many individuals, and the pur- 
chase will bring them together, making a valuable opera- 
tion. They are estimated to contain not less than 100,000,- 
000 feet of hardwoods, about 75 percent white oak of fine 
quality. The territory covered includes practically all of 
what is known as Dutch Hollow, the Sperry’s Run country, 
Baker’s Run and much of the drains of Lost River, includ- 
ing about 9,000 acres near Wardensville. The offices of 
the Lost River company are to be at Romney, the seat of 
Hampshire County, and the executive officers, in addition to 
Mr. Cornwell, are William Trapnell, general manager of the 
Hampshire Southern Railway, vice president; W. M. Mce- 
Claine, secretary and treasurer, and John J. Cornwell, at- 
torney. It is in contemplation to erect a large mill and to 
buifd a railrcad to connect with some trunk line. Three 
surveys of routes are to be made, but the one likely to be 
selected extends from Wardensville, Hardy County, about 15 
miles eastward to Strasburg Junction, on the lines of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and Southern railroads. 

Several large contracts for lumber have been awarded 
here of late. One of them, concluded last Saturday, involves 
the furnishing of all the lumber for the grandstand and 
other structures to be erected on the grounds of the new 
Federal League Base Ball Club. The N. W. James Lumber 
Company secured this contract, one of the principal consid- 
erations being that the lumber must be supplied within the 
next thirty days, the stand to be, ready for use in two 
months. The James company is able to take all of the 
lumber from its yard stocks and make delivery at once. 
Another big contract was that for the lumber needed in the 
construction of a State normal school, near Towson, Balti- 
more County. This amounts to a large sum and was se- 
eured by William D. Gill & Son. 

Robert McLean, formerly a lumber exporter and active 
as a manufacturer, has become the eastern agent of the 
American Column & Lumber Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., 
retaining his office in the Stewart Building. He states that 
he has met with a gratifying measure of success. 


HYMENEAL 


McKay-Gerrans. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 11.—K. W. McKay and Miss 
Okallah Gerrans were quietly married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, 2300 Dublin Street, February 6. The 
wedding was attended only by relatives and intimate friends. 
Mr. McKay is traffic manager for the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, while his bride is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Gerrans. Last Saturday Mr. and 
Mrs. McKay sailed for Havana, where they will spend their 














honeymoon, -returning in a few weeks to make their home in ~ 


New Orleans. 





Hickman-Wilbert. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 12.—Ashton Hickman and Miss 
Ophelia Wilbert were united in marriage February 4 at St. 
John’s Catholic Church, Plaquemine, La., the Rev. Girard 
Bosch officiating. They will make their home in Dallas, 
Tex. The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Wil- 
bert, of Plaquemine. 





Gipe-Rogers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 11.—Mr. and Mrs. James N. 
Rogers have announced the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Anna Louise Rogers, to James C. Gipe, who has been 
identified with the National Conservation Congress. Mr. 





Rogers is local representative of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
The wedding will take place during the summer. 
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Prompt Shipments 


W:-|-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS | 
1, AND WHOLESALERS 


Western Office, 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 







General Office: 


Quincy, Illinois : 
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® Send us your inquiries for 


White and Western Pine, Larch and Cedar Lumber 
Felegraph Address, DOVER LUMBER CO., Reyer 
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RED CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
FIR LUMBER 


Eastern { G. A. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapoiis, Minn. 
Representatives ' Gronen & Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Good Grades and Prompt Shipments. 


MIXED 
CARS OF 


Three Lakes, Wash, 


Long Fir Timbers 


FIVE MILLION FEET 


in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 20x20-84. 


Band Resaws and Large Surfacers. 


Rogers-Ruger Lumber Co. 
























































[ SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
Telecode Long Distance | 
Flooring, 
FIR ci CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,090 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles . 
—j Mwtnctact — 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


Extra “NY Red Cedar Shingles 


Made by 
THE JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. 
Sold only by 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc., - 


Seattle, Wash. 


































IF you are 
not handling 
ATLAS QUAL- 
ITY lumber 
products in 
your yard. 








Why not order a trial car of 
our vertical grain fir flooring, 
Premium Bass Extra Clear 
and Wickersham Extra Clear 
red cedar shingles—and al- 
ways 


HAVE THE SATISFACTION OF 
PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 


Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 














Reliable 7 
Service 


/ 
















in the shipment of straight or 
mixed cars is one of our hobbies 
you'll appreciate when you need 


Long Fir Timbers, Ties, Rail- 
way, Mine and Car Material, 
Special Bills or Yard Stock. 


—Also— 


CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


A. W. Miller Saw Miil Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

















TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











H. C. Hossafous, who operates a sawmill at Dayton, 
Ohio, spent several days in Chicago this week on 
business, 


Garrett Lamb, of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, 
of Charleston, Miss., was among recent visitors at Chi- 
cago lumber offices. 


R. C. Campbell, secretary of the Henry O’Neil Lum- 
ber & Land Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was a recent 
caller on Chicago lumbermen. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Chicago last week. 


Floyd Day, of the Day Lumber & Coal Company, of 
Clay City, Ky., was in Chicago last week looking after 
business and greeting friends and acquaintances. 


F. J. Roys, assistant general manager of the Fuller- 
ton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, of South Bend, 
Ind., was in Chicago Friday and Saturday of last week. 


w. J. Wenthe, of Wenthe Bros. Company, Effingham, 
Iil., while in Chicago attending the annual of the Illinois 
retailers, favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a brief 
eall. 


W. C. Bowden and J. H. Grow, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and H. P. Coe, of New York city, were among the 
week’s visitors registered at the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Club. 


Miller Beard, special representative of the Roach & 
Musser Sash & Door Company, Muscatine, Ia., spent a 
few days in Chicago this week in the interest of his 
concern. 


Frank F. Fee, president and manager of the Fee- 
Crayton Hardwood Lumber Company, of Dermott, Ark., 
spent several days among members of the Chicago 
lumber trade. 


Harry Sample, of Attica, Ind., for twenty-five years ~ 


salesman of sash and doors in Indiana and adjacent 
States, is at San Antonio, Tex., having gone there to 
benefit his health, which has been poor for some time. 


F. E. Johnson has joined the forces of the Curtis- 
Yale-Howard Company, Minneapolis sash and door 
wholesaler, and will represent it in North Dakota and 
Montana. He succeeds Otis Heskett, who resigned to 
enter the retail lumber business at Zurich, Mont. 


Pleasant callers at the offices of the AMERICAN 


LLUMBERMAN Wednesday were L. L. Ott, the well 


known lumber dealer of Jefferson City, Mo., and 
his daughter, who were in Chicago attending the 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Asociation. 


An old lumber salesman in a new territory is rep- 
resented in the person of C. L. Hanna, who will look 
after the interests of the A. W. Miller Saw Mill Com- 
pany in Montana and Wyoming. ‘‘Lee’’ was for many 
years a salesman and mill manager in Orange, Tex., and 
has a host of friends in the South. 


H. L. Baker, of the Baker-Wakefield Cypress Com- 
pany, Plattenville, La., was a welcome visitor at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week. Mr. 
Baker is a strong advocate of welfare work in saw- 
mill towns and lumber camps, and is greatly pleased 
with the attitude of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association on the subject. 


H. M. Willhite, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., is in Chicago lumber circles this week. Mr. 
Willhite is accompanied by L. E. Cornelius, who man- 
ages the cypress department of the company. They 
attended the annual convention of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association. 


Herman H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hettler, joined the party of about fifty Illinois manu- 
facturers and merchants who with their wives and 
daughters sailed from New York February 7 for the 
South American republics. They intend to familiarize 
themselves with trade conditions there, to enable them 
to expand Chicago’s business relations. 


E. V. Godley has informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that he has resigned as general sales manager of the 
Enterprise Lumber Company (Ltd.), of Alexandria, La., 
the resignation to take effect as soon as a successor can 
be secured. Mr. Godley will locate at Dallas, Tex., his 
former home, and engage in the commission business, 
having secured the exclusive sale of stock from several 
of the best yellow pine mills in Louisiana. 


N. J. Clears, of Chicago, a well known salesman in 
the central western territory, has entered the commission 


ee gees rama a 


business, with Chicago as his sendiaiatiiae. For four- 
teen years he was with the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany and Lockwood & Strickland, and he enjoys a large 
acquaintance in the retail trade in Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio. Under the new arrange- 
ment Mr. Clears is distributing sash and doors and 
yellow pine and hemlock lumber, and reports good busi- 
ness since he entered the commission field a month ago. 





AN OBSERVING FOREIGN VISITOR. 

Dr. Friedrich Moll, of Germany, was in Chicago on 
Wednesday of this week on his way to the East from 
the meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion in New Orleans, at which he was one of the speak- 


_ ers. Dr. Moll is a consulting engineer, specializing in 


wood preservation, and has built a considerable number 
of wood treating plants for the German Government and 
has private interests in Germany, Austria and elsewhere, 
in most cases also operating them until an adequate 
operating experience has been secured. The work of the 
German Government has been chiefly on telegraph poles: 
He is in America partly to attend the meeting of last 
week and partly to study American wood preserving 
conditions. He has, however, already arrived at the 
conclusion that there is in this country a field for a great 
extension of -wood preservative treatment and that inas- 
much as an adequate supply of creosote is not available, 
other processes should be introduced. Only about one- 
half of the preservatively treated wood in Germany is 
creosoted, although creosote costs there less than half 
as much as in the United States. The kynizing or the 
mercury bichloride. process in particular is widely used 
there, although but two small plants using that process 
are in operation in this country. Said Dr. Moll: ‘‘It 
will be only a few years before Germany, as regards its 
timber acreage, will be on a‘ parity with the United 
States. You at this time have 35 percent of timber 
area; Germany has 28 percent at the present time, 
whereas a few years ago it had but 24 percent. In a 
few years more it will have 30, and by that time your 
timber acreage will prebeuiy have been reduced to that 
figure.’’ 





A NOTABLE CHANGE OF BASE. 

Bruce Odell, office and sales manager of the, Cummer- 
Diggins Company, Cadillac, Mich., during: the last twelve 
years, has resigned that position "to become manager: of 
a sawmill and manufacturing business in British Colum- 
bia. Mr. Odell, with A. C. Frost and Paul Tietgren, of 
Chicago, has organized the Willow River Company (Ltd.) 
and will locate and operate mills at Willow River, B. C., 
at the junction of the Willow and Fraser rivers on the 
new coast-to-coast line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Rail- 
way, about 450 miles east of Prince Rupert, the Pacific 
terminal, and 450 miles north of Vancouver. The officers 
of the company are Paul Tietgren, of Chicago, president ; 
Bruce Odell, vice president and general manager; A. C. 
Frost, treasurer; Frank B. Qdell, secretary. 

The company has purchased ‘twenty-eight limits, or 
twenty-eight square miles, of choice spruce and fir tim- 
ber. It is said to be one of the choicest tracts of timber 
on the line of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway east of 
the coast and is estimated to cut about 300,000,000 feet 
of lumber. As soon as possible a mill of about 30,000 
feet daily capacity will be installed, to be followed a 





BRUCE ODELL, OF CADILLAC, MICH.; 
To Engage in Business at Willow River, B. C. 


little later by a mill of 75,000 feet daily capacity, the 
smaller mill to be moved on a tract about 75 miles west 
as soon as the larger mill is in operation. 

Mr. Odell went to Cadillac about twelve years ago 
and there gained a reputation second to none as an 
authority in the manufacture and marketing of lumber. 
He is an enthusiastic supporter of association work and 

was instrumental in the organization of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and was that 
organization’s first secretary. He also was chairman of 
the market conditions committee of that association since 
its organization. He is vice president and chairman of 
the market conditions committee of the Cadillac Lumber 
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Exchange. His many friends in Cadillac and throughout 
Michigan express regret-at his léaving ‘his: mi business 
associates, and his wise counsel and activities in matters 
he was interested in will be missed. With his son, he 
will leave for Willow River about March 10, and Mrs. 
Odell expects to join them in August. 





AFTER NEARLY THREE DECADES OF SERVICE. 


Surprise will greet the announcement that, effective 
March 1, Harry A. Gorsuch, for twenty-eight years secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
its predecessors under other names, will leave the service 
of the organization to engage in commercial business. 

H. A. Gorsuch succeeded J. L. Lane on the latter’s 
resignation on January 29, 1896, as secretary of the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers. That 
organization later, on the acquisition of additional juris- 
diction, became the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers, and in turn that organization 
was succeeded by the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
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H. A. GORSUCH, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Retiring Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


ciation. Throughout these changes Mr. Gorsuch con- 
tinued from his appointment over twenty-eight years ago 
active secretary of the big southwestern body. His in- 
fluence in its. advancement numerically and as an asso- 
ciation force has been marked and has extended to other 
organizations’ of the same character. He has been a 
notable force in legislative activity concerning the lumber 
trade generally and the retail lumber trade of the South- 
west especialiy, and during his long service as secretary 
the Southwestern association -has--grown from modest 
proportions to one of the strongest, numerically and in 
influence, of the retail lumber dealers’ organizations. 

March 1 Mr. Gorsuch will assume an active part in the 
affairs af the Osborne Process Liquid Carbonic Company, 
of Kansas City, of which he is vice president. 





> COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, held February 9, the 
following committees were appointed: 

Trade relations—E; L. Thornton, chairman; A. H. 
Schoen, A. H. Ruth! M. S. Porter, J. C. Halpin, H. L. 
Adams, J..A, Dick. A. A. Sistek. 

Inspection—George J.: Pope, chairman; (Pine) J. H. 
Duthie, C. W. Jacobs, V. F. Mashek, George 'T. Mickle; 
(Hardwood) O. O. Agler, Theo Fathauer, George D. Grif- 
lith, John M. Riel. 

Traffic—A. F. Marsh, chairman; F. R.. Gadd, H. H. 
Hettler, John G. Hodges, A. E. Smith, E. A. Thornton. 

Membership—Charles Westcott, chairman; F. J. Heit- 
mann, F. L. Brown, . S. Porter, A. H. Ruth, John 
McDonnell, Peter Beck, Sam Olson. 

Entertainment—H. D. Welch, chairman; L. E. Rollo, 
Charles Darling, J. S: Hurd, William 'T. Fritts, J. L. 
Lane, Arthur Nollau, A. A. Sistek. 

Publicity—Paul L. Schmechel, chairman; C. C. Collins 
J. H. Dion, L. A. Dodd, Hamilton Daughaday, P. 
Fletcher. 

Finance—S. C. Bennett, chairman; E. W. Dierssen 
J. H. Dion, N. T. Hand, George J. Pope, ex-officio, V. F. 
Mashek. : 

Credit—George A. Miller, chairman; C. E. Gamet, E. F. 
Manrose. 

House—F. L. Johnson, jr., chairman; John Hansen, 
L. E. Starr. ; 

Building—Geo. J. Pope, chairman; E. A. Thornton, E. 
E. Skeele. ; 

Arbitration—F. J. Heitmann, Fred D. Smith, F. B. 
McMullen, C. G. Flinn, E. A. Lang, H. D. Traeger. 

Appeals—M. F. Rittenhouse, Charles Darling, George 

Griffith, C. A. Marsh, Murdock ‘MacLeod, John 


’ 


’ 


Olsen, jr. 

The committee on arbitration and the committee on 
appeals were elected at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation January 19, at which time the board of direc- 
tors was elected. 


IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF. 

O. D. Haskett, for the last five years connected 
with the Burnett-Lewis Lumber Company, of which 
he was vice president and manager of its South yard, 
has sold out his interests in that well known Indian- 
apolis concern and has purchased the North yard of 
the Branum-Keene Lumber Company, located at 
Twenty-fifth and Lakeline streets. He has formed the 
O. D. Haskett Lumber Company (Inc.), with a number 
of other stockholders, prominent business men of In- 
dianapolis and fellowship members with him in the 
commercial association, none of whom, however, has 
previously. been identified with lumber. The new 
concern will begin business at once and it is under- 





stood will promptly supply itself with planing mill 
facilities. i teed 

Mr. Haskett is not merely a very capable retail 
lumberman; he is also recognized as one of the most 
public spirited of business men in a city in which 
civie pride and activity are to the front. His associ- 
ates will of course leave the business management 
of the enterprise to him. 





PROFESSOR SCHENCK’S FAREWELL MESSAGE. 


The announcement of C. A. Schenck’s removal to 
Darmstadt, Germany, was made in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. His farewell message to 
his friends in the United States, as printed in the final 
issue of Biltmore Doings, is given below and was read 
in full on Tuesday afternoon at the meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in New Orleans: 


Biltmore Doings. 


This is the last issue of Biltmore Doings. There will 
not be any more “Doings” to report on. 

Nineteen years ago I left Germany for the United States 
of America, and if I have now decided to leave in turn the 
United States of America for Germany, intending to spend 
the balance of my active life in the fatherland, my decision 
has not been prompted by any discontent over the events 
and happenings incident to those nineteen years of my 
American strife and life. 

The best fortune I couid have met with anywhere be- 
came mine in America—fine fields to work on; good health 
to enjoy ; enough to live on; and lots of friendship. What 
more could my ambition have desired? And why, then, you 
will ask, do I now abandon what I have nourished and 
cherished for nineteen years? Let me give the explanation, 
or rather the excuse for my decision: 

For the last four years, after parting with all active work 
in the woods I had centered all my nerve and sinew and 
energy, and all my hopes, on the development of a real 
American forest school. That school was not meant to be 
an institution of the usual kind, viz..a school attached to 
a college away from the woods, a school preaching conserva- 
tion and second growth and theory. No! My “Biltmore 
Forest School” was meant to bea practical and technical 
school, the teachings of which, notably in lumbering and 
in financing, might be capable of immediate application in 
the American woods; it was to be a training school for 
the sons of every lumbérman and timber owner in the 
country. It was to be; it has not been. 

When in 1898 the Biltmore Forest School entered the 
arena of American lumberdom, it was the only forest school 
in America. While its success did not break any records, 
it was successful enough -in supporting itself. Today, things 
have changed, or seem to have changed. Today, lumbering 
is supposed to be taught, in one way or other, at no less 
than eighty-three American schools. There seems to be no 
more need, therefore, of a unique school like the Biltmore 
Forest School. As a matter of fact, the enrollments at 
the Biltmore Forest School have been so small recently that 
its continuance was not worth while—was not in keeping 
with the dignity of the interests which I have advocated 
incessantly. 

The Biltmore Forest School has had nothing to support 
it except the good will, free from:any financial obligations, 
first of G. W. Vanderbilt’s Biltmore Estate, and thereafter 
of such. firms as Cummer-Diggins at Cadillac, Mich., of C. 
A. Smith, ‘at Marshfield, Ore, and of J. G. Roper, at Nor- 
folk, Va. To these firms we are indebted deeply for their 
copious hospitality and for their encouraging friendship. 
Had we had fifty such friends instead of three, this Biltmore 
Forest School might have been “conserved.” 

In the iall of last year, by addressing all leading lumber- 
men known to me in the country, I have attempted to enlist 
more of an active interest in my Biltmore Forest School; in 
its ideas, in its purpose, in its work. Mind you, I’ did not 
seek to get their money; not at all. I asked for a word of 
encouragement, and for students to be. taught, hoping that 
by a4 answers I might prove to myself that my work was 
wanted. : , 

The proof was not forthcoming, and less than. 20 students 
are now enrolled st this school. That is a small class of 
students, and I am not willing to teach a small class for two 
reasons: first, because I can not teach without the inspira- 
tion of a larger audience; second, because I can not foot the 
bill of a staff of teachers on fewer than forty students. 

The conclusion is evident that such a school as I had been 
planning, or as I had been developing, is not so badly needed 
by the lumber interests of the United States as I had sup- 
posed to be the case. 


In Retrospection. 


True, if the real graduates of the Biltmore Forest School, 
—very few in number as our degrees were rare rewards for 
efficiency—-if our graduates had made notable successes of 
their forest careers this Biltmore Forest School would not 
have become anaemic for lack of encouragement and lack of 
students. But, alas! Our graduates did not make any strik- 
ing successes perhaps, because the time has been too short— 
they are young—or else their opportunities too limited; they 
have had to start at the bottom everywhere. At any rate, 
not one of those young men who were undoubtedly fine 
fellows, the élite of hundreds that tried their luck at Bilt- 
more—not one of “my boys” has become a live advertisement 
for the Biltmore Forest School. 

I am sorry for my boys; I had meant to lead them to 
victory ; I have led them to sorrow, and their alma mater is 
about to die. Nevertheless, I trust and I pray that, though 
the school be dead, my graduates and also my friends among 
the American lumbermen will no more forget the Biltmore 
Forest School and its teachings than I can forget them. 
When they, when you come to visit the old country you 
will find me welcoming you at Darmstadt in Germany, where 
I shall hold some ‘job,’ trying to graft some American 
ideas on German forest work. And when I come to America 
to visit, as I shall certainly do from time to time, I hope 
to have you extend to me the same glad hand that I have 
shaken in the past. And God bless you, and the U. SB. A., 
for ever! Amen! 

The farewell continues with a discussion of American 
conditions which is reserved for later publication and 


review. 





SALESMEN IN ‘‘GET-TOGETHER’’ MEETING. 


In line with the progressive policy followed by Henry 
Disston & Sons, salesmen of the company held their semi- 
annual school and get-together meeting early in January, 
at Philadelphia, Pa. The underlying motive for these 
meetings is the desire to make the men who sell Disston 
brand goods not only better acquainted with the manu- 
facture of the goods they handle, but to form better ac- 
quaintance with each other as well. An interchange of 
ideas and experiences between the representatives of any 
big business is always conducive to a finer spirit among the 
men, and consequently a greater interest in the success 
of the line represented. This meeting embraced all those 
members of the eastern sales force who could attend. 
Owing to important matters which they had in hand a 
number of the men were unable to leave their work, but 
there was enough enthusiasm among those present to 
make up for any absentees. 





Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


(one price to all) 

These PRICES are REVISED WEEKLY BY WIRE and are 
good from one issue of the American Lumberman to the next 
on all orders sent in and accepted by wire. 

All orders are accepted on delivered basis only. 

PRICES F. O. B. SEATTLE: 
Extra *A* Shingles (160 Ibs.) $1.60. 
Extra “‘Clears” (180 Ibs.) 1.85. 
Standard “A” Shingles (160 Ibs.) $ .65 
Choice “A” Shingles (180 Ibs.) .75 
6 inch Red Cedar Siding 4-16 feet 
“Clear” $18.00 per M. “A”, $16.50. “‘B’’, $11.00. 

For prices of 4 in. siding add $1.00 per M to the price of 6 in. siding. 

For PRICES DELIVERED YOUR STATION ADD to Seattle 
price amount in column opposite your rate in following table: 








Freight on Shingles and Siding. 
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e714 1.14 1.29 5.00 .87 1.39 1.57 6.10 
a2 1.15 1.30 5.05 | .874 1.40 1.58 6.15 
72 1.16 1.31 5.10 | .88 1.41 1.59 6.15 
ae 1.17 1.31 5.10 | .884 1.42 1.59 6.20 
e734 1.18 1.32 5.15 | .89 1.43 1.60 6.25 
74 1.18 1.33 5.20 | .894 1.43 1.61 6.25 
744 1.19 1.34 5.20 | .90 1.44 1.62 6.30 
75 1.20 1.35 5.25 904 1.45 1.6 6.35 
.754 1.21 1.36 5.30 | .91 1.46 1.64 6.35 
-76 1.22 1.37 5.80 | .914 1.47 1.65 6.40 


Wire your orders night lettergram to 


The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. 


1133 Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, U.S. A. 














( ; 


White Building 
Henry Building 
Cobb Building 


The first two of these are the headquarters 
for more than a hundred lumber, timber, 
+ logging and machinery concerns. Might as 
well have the same comforts and conveni- 
ences enjoyed by them when you decide to 


Open an Office in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
We own and operate the three buildings 


named above and can accommodate you 
with space to meet your requirements. 


For farther information write to the 


Metropolitan Building Co. 


White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 

















\S Y 


“Daten 


509 White Building 





will make a special effort to give you the 
stuff you want at the price you want to 


pay for Fir, Red Cedar, Spruce or Hemlock 


Factory Stock 














SO 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























- =— 
Chapman & Perkins Co. 


Wholesale 
Lumber and Shipping 


601 Welch Bidg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Portland Office, 


¥ 507 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
naeween Factory and Pattern Stock 








ray. Lhe Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 


Each is a heart-song.—Portland Telegram. 

Inspiring and cheerful verse.—Denver News. 

Wholly admirable, whatever his theme.—Buffalo News. 

Hard sense and cheeful philosophy.—New York Herald. 

His poems speak truths direct to your heart.—Houston 
Post. 

Breathes the pure atmosphere of the pines.—Youngstown 
Telegram. 

Possesses a swing and a piney-woods fragrance.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

His poems are clear, musical and conscientiously wrought. 
—Hartford Courant. 





One Dollar, postpaid. Published by the 


American Lumberman “* @nexeo: ** 


WESTERN CANADA 


Cedar Poles, Piling and Ties 


Yards in British Columbia and United States 


B. C. and IDAHO WHITE PINE 
MacKINNON LUMBER & POLE CO., Ltd. 


CALGARY, CANADA 











British 
Columbia 


Jeveebed (or 


All Grades 


16”-18”- 


Coast Central Mill Co. 


New Westminster, B. C. 
Canada 


24” 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The McMillan Bros. Co. 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 


ARKANSAS. Cabot—Austin & Barron have been suc- 
ceeded by eg Cabot Lumber Co.; J. D. Jenkins, of Beebe, 


is in charg 
& Manufac- 





has in- 


Fort Smith—T he Western Wheelbarrow 
turing Co. is reorganizing. 

Little Rock—The Nowlin Lumber Co 
name to the Cochran-Foster Lumber Co. 

Neal Springs—The Southwestern Lumber Co. 
rendered its charter. 

Peach Orchard—Adolph Boeving has sold his interest 
in_ the, Cotton Belt Lumber Co. 

Pine’ Bluff—The Moark Timber, Land & Lumber Co. 
has reduced its capital stock from $13.250 to $9,000, owing 
to the withdrawal of the stock of Oscar H. Hardin. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—L. L. Long has been 
succeeded by the Western Empire Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Hall Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Sims Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Foley & Williams Manufac- 
turing Co. has increased its capital stock to $10,000. 

Chicago—The Edwin D. Johnson Lumber Co. is closing 
out. 

Chicago—The Hayes-Carney Co. has been succeeded by 


has changed its 


has sur- 


has been 


Hayes Roger & Co. 

Chicago—P. Thompson has been succeeded by V. 
Gruendel. 

Dwight—George N. Flagler has been succeeded by Earl 
Hager. 


Evanston—The Evanston Lumber Co. has increased its 
eapital stock from $5,000 to $50,000. 

Peoria—The Peoria Casket Co. has been succeeded by 
the Erie Burial Case Co., with branch at Erie, Pa. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Carter Lee & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Carter Lee Lumber Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. 

Indiana Harbor—The Lake County Lumber Co. 
of business. 

Pine Village—The Atkinson & Steele Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Howarth Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Audubon—John Weighton has been succeeded 
by the W. J. Dixon Lumber Co., with purchasing depart- 
ment at Sac City. 

‘Benton—The Monger-Baxter Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the McCracken-Griffey Co., with headquarters 
at Maloy. 

Dav enport—Keding Henke & Co. are closing out. 

Grinnell-Van Cleve—The Clark Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hawkeye Elevator Co., with headquar- 
ters at Oskaloosa. 

Webster—Walter E. Edwards 
the Diamond Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Chanute—The Gray Terril Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. M. Gray 

Greensburg—The Peoples ar Co. 
ceeded by O. O. Graves. 

Hymer—The West-Houghton Lumber 
tinued its yard here. 
Falls and Strong City. 

Summerfield—The J. T. Briggs Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Ashland—The Berry Fannin Lumber Co. 
and R. J. Kelly have consolidated as the Berry, Fannin 
& Kelly Co. 

Falmouth—Shoemaker & Rogers have been succeeded 
by N. W. Woodhead. 

North Pleasureville—F. B. 
by N. Sparks. 

LOUISIANA. Houltonville—The Covington Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

Shreveport—The Louisiana Yellow Pine Co. 
business. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Climax Sanitary Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

es The Corwin Lumber oe: has 
capital stock from $15,000 to $50,0 

<alamazoo—The Celery City pee Co. has increased 

its capital stock from $7,000 to $28,000. 

Kreetan—The Drummond Timber Co. 
ceeded by Johnson & Co. 

Milford—The Black Manufacturing Co. 
ness. % 

Ontonagon—T. A. Green has sold his interest in the 
Greenwood Lumber Co. to C. H. Worcester. 


MINNESOTA. Arlington—Schmall & Hillemann have 
been succeeded by the Arlington Lumber Co. 

Maple Lake—Muller & Scanlon have been succeeded by 
the Morris Lumber Co., with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis—The Carr-Collier 
by the Carr-Cullen Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Pope—A. W. 
succeeded by O. D. McCullar. 

Robinwood—The Robinwood Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Trimble Lumber Co., of Cincinnati. 


MISSOURI. Brentwood—The E. R. Darlington Lum- 
ter Co. has been succeeded by the Beckers Lumber & 
Supply Co. 

Kansas City—The McCaull-Dryer Tie Co. has given 
notice of withdrawal from the State. 

Rosedale—The E. R. Darlington Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Beckers-iBehrens- Gist Lumber Co. 

Springfield—J. J. Hand and C. C. Sheppard have sold 
their interests in the Greene County Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—W. J. Corrington has been succeeded by Cor- 
rington & Tilden. 

St. Louis—Wachsmuth & Folonie have dissolved part- 
nership and Hans Wachsmuth will continue the business 
under his name at 917 Wright Building and will retain 
the exclusive selling agency for the A. L. Dennis Salt 
& Lumber Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co., of Millvale, La., and the Ingram Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City. 

St. Louis—The Staudte & Rueckholt epeaaaeeiated Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $60,000. 


MONTANA. Perma—The Lumber Co. has eed suc- 
ceeded by Edward W. Love. 

NEBRASKA. Long Pine—H. A. Hotchkiss has_ been 
succeeded by W. S. Shaneyfelt Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Aurora. 

Nenzel—McKenna Bros. 
Kenna & Sons. 

NEW JERSEY. 
is out of business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The Cutting Furniture Co. is 
closing out. 

Groton—Allen & Stoddard 
Webster & Gleason. 

Jamestown—The Ideal Furniture Co.’s_ property 
been sold to the Appleby Lumber Co. 

Rochester—The Amos & Whiffen Co. has been dissolved 
and the business will be continued by Mr. Amos. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Creswell—The Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Co. is liquidating. 


is out 


has been succeeded by 


has been suc- 


Co. has discon- 
It retains its yards at Cottonwood 


Adams has been succeeded 


is out of 


increased its 


has been suc- 


is out of busi- 


Co. has been succeeded 


Wray & Co. have been 


have been succeeded by Mc- 
Newark—The Somerset Lumber Co. 
been 


have succeeded by 


has 


NORTH DAKOTA. Danzig—The North Star Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Venturia Lumber Co., of 
Venturia. — 

Buffalo Springs—The Bresden-Larson Co. is out of busi- 
ness. 

Grace City—The L. R. Welles Lumber Co. 
succeeded by F. A. Christianson. 

Haynes—The Central Lumber Co. has sold out. 

Hettinger—The Quammen & Austed Lumber Co. has 
sold out, 

Reeder-—-The Western Lumber & Grain Co. has sold to 
other dealers. 

*‘iiaecteaaallaane Bresden-Larson Lumber Co. 
out. 

GHIO. Ada—The George H. Kephart & Sons Co. has 
been succeeded by H. R. Butler. 

Amherst—The Amherst Supply Co. 
by the Amherst Lumber Co 
of $30 Q 

Columbus—The Appalachia Lumber Co. will remove to 
Cincinnati. 

London—A. Tanner & 
the Western Lumber Co. 

Toledo—E. W. Hurd & Co. are closing er 

Wapakoneta—The Wapak Hollow Ware has in- 
creased its capital stock from $75,000 to $108. 000. : ee 
Hartford has been elected president to succeed S. L. 
Wyeoff. 

OKLAHOMA. Cherokee—The A. C. Houston Lumber 
—~ a been succeeded by the Houston-Montague Lum- 

er Co 

Cherokee—The A. C. Houston Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Houston Montague I umber Co. 

Elgin—The D. E. McAnaw Lumber Co. has. been suc- 
ceeded by the Farmers Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—The Willis-Place Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by James R. McFarland & Sons. 

Portland—The Northwestern Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co 

Portland—The Sullivan Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
$35,000 Sullivan & Forbes, with an authorized capital of 

5,0 

=> Philadelphia—Elmer P. Weitzel 
‘Bro. & Sons have been succeeded by the Weitzel Lum- 
ber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Atlas 
Lumber Co. has sold ou 

Morristown—The MeCaull- Webster Elevator Co. has 
sold out. 

Seneca—The Atlas Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the H. W. Ross Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Carmine—Charles Bauer has been succeeded 
by the Carmine Lumber Co. 

El Paso—The Madero Co. is liquidating. 

San Antonio—The Petrich-Saur Lumber Co. has _ in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Dierks-Stevenson Lum- 
+ Co. has changed its name to the Stevenson Lumber 

0. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—The Variety Wood Works 
has been succeeded by Edward O. Seidschlag & Co. 

Campbellsport—The Campbellsport Woodenware Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kiel Woodenware Co., of Kiel. 
The latter company will operate it as a branch. 

Port Washington—The Wisconsin Chair Co. has taken 
over the Northern Chair Co., of Grafton. the Lakeside 
Craft Shop of Sheboygan, the Wisconsin Seating Co., of 
New London, and will consolidate them. 

Stoughton—E. H. Gerard has sold his yards to the 
Heddles Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock— Arkansas Handle 
authorized capital $10,000; A. G. Wheeler, 
E. R. Norton, vice president, and 
and treasurer. 

Little Rock—Sanitary Veneer & Barrel Co., authorized 
capital $500,000; H. I. Cutsinger, president; Ww. . Kava- 
naugh, vice president and treasurer; W. D. Cammack, 
secretary; Edward W. Zeizler, S. L. White, Chris Led- 
widge and A. C. Reed, directors. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Southern Timber & Power 
Co., authorized capital $100,000; Herbert E. Latter, Wil- 
liam J. Maloney and Oscar J. Reichard. 

CONNECTICUT. Fairfield—Wood Manufacturing Co. 
authorized capital $50,000; William B. Boardman, Grace 
L. Watt and George E. Hill. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Andrews Lumber & Mill Co., 
authorized capital $200,000; James Lee Andrews, Foun- 
tain J. Andrews and Jesse D. Andrews. 

Chicago—Western Wood Turning & Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; M. M. Vackmann, B. F: 
Assenultz and T. E. McGregor. 

Evanston—Builders’ Lumber Co., authorized capital 
“ad John Lyle Vette, Donald P. Vail and Edward D. 

ai 


INDIANA. ial dpaalciarateal ‘Box Co., 
ized capital $129,200. 

Indianapolis—Carter-Lee Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; F. J. Lee, F. L. Carter and H. C. Lee 

IOWA. Faas erly—Bremer Lumber Co., nuithortned cap- 
ital $20,0 

sh neal Lexington—Carnahan-Hudson Co. (to 
deal in lumber); Robert Carnahan. 

Louisville—Churchill- Milton Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; John Churchill and T. Smith Milton. 


has been 


has sold 


has been succeeded 
., With an authorized capital 


Sons have been succeeded by 


Ps peaeciapea bua peed a 








Co., 
president; 
E. E. Reedy, secretary 


author- 


MAINE. Augusta—Southern Tram & Lumber Co., 
ryonccae coy capital $45,000; E. M. Leavitt, president and 
reasurer 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Joseph Goodnow & Co. 
authorized capital $30,000; Francis G. Boggs, Winfield H. 
Palmer and F. Chester Everett. 

Boston—Green Mountain Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
= $10,000; Joseph Greene, Simon K. Greene and Nathan 

reene. 

Boston—Dana S. Courtney Co. (to manufacture and 
deal in bobbins, spools, etc.), authorized capital $700.000; 
Dana S. Courtney, president; Sumner T. Packard, treas- 
urer; F. E. Smith an Moors. 

Cambridge—Young, Curley, Wardwell Co. (to deal in 
harrels), authorized capital $20,000; Henry A. Wardwell, 
— G. Young, James D. Curley and Andrew Ward- 
well. 

Fall River—Pope-Sisson Lumber Co.. authorized capital 
$40,000; Charles H. D. Sisson, Fred O. West, James A. 
Davis and Justin L. Pope. 

MICHIGAN. Grand ee River Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Sturgis—R. W. Wells Lumber Co., authorized agama 
$25,000; R. W. Wells, R. L. Webb and Elsia A. Web bb. 


MISSISSIPPI. Asylum — Mississippi Hardwood Co., 
authorized capital $30,000. : 
MISSOURI. ~St. Louis—Westhus Furniture Co., author- 


ized capital $100,000; Benjamin, Edward and William H. 
Westhus. 
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Webb City—Coyne Lumber Co., authorized capital $24, - 
00; W. W. Davis, T. F. Coyne and Louis Coyne. 


MONTANA,  Billings—Standard Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; H.eG. Barnnen.and H. A. Gibbs. 

NEW YORK. Newburgh — Cameron} 
authorized capital $35,000; K. 
T. B. Hornbeck. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Ashboro—Asheville Wheelbarrow 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. F 

Asheville—Foster-Woodbury Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; E. S. Foster, president, and W. H. Wood- 
bury, secretary and treasurer. 

Branchville—Black, King Furniture Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; R. C. King, president, and J. B. Black, 
secretary and treasurer. : 

Concord—Rocky River Land, Lumber & Mining Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; M. E. Herrin, president; M. L. 
Widenhouse, vice president, and A. E. Furr, secretary. 

Edenton—Wilkes Veneer Co., authorized capital $15,- 
000; Charles S. Lippincott, president; J. L. iggins, vice 
president, and Charles H. Wood, secretary and treasurer. 

Fayetteville—Bowen Manufacturing Co. (to manufac- 
ture lumber), authorized capital $50,000; John O. Elling- 
ton, J. Vance McGorman and W. T. Bowen. = 

Monroe—Southeastern Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000; C. N. Simpson and others. |. : 

Washington—Toledo Stave & Heading Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; John P. Fellers, Ruby E. Fellers and Mary 
A. Paul. 

OHIO. Columbus—John G. Simon Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. ; 

Lancaster—Lancaster Builders Supply Co., of Lan- 
easter, authorized capital $25,000; C. M. Howlee, H. R. 
Reley, John F. Kenkler, E. H. Rardin and Joseph H. 
Goldcamp. : 

OREGON. 
capital $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—J. H. Sykes Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $20,000; W. P. Wilson, A. A. Wil- 
son, R. E. Nelson, H. M. Russell and R. G. Jump. 
Titusville—Kentucky Wood Products Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; William Muir, president. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Duncan—Duncan Lumber Co., 


Lumber Co., 
Miller, D. G. Cameron and 


Buxton—Buxton Lumber Co., authorized 


authorized capital $3,000; S. G. Miller, R. S. Ballinger 
and others. 
TEXAS. Plainview —J. C. Woolridge Lumber Co., 


authorized capital $50,000; J. C. Woolridge, G. D. Houston 
and P. J. Woolridge. ’ 

North Pleasanton—Pleasanton Lumber & Mercantile 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; S. G. Porter, J. B. Mc- 
Camp and A, J. Bell. 

Richland Springs—R. A. Gardner Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; R. A. Gardner, W. H. Gibbons and 
J. E. Odiorne. 

VIRGINIA. Danville—Witcher-Dickerson Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Western Mills Co., 
ized capital $10,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—North End Furniture Co., 
authorized capital $15,000; H. C. Elwing, George Deppisch, 
H. B. Moormann and George Diederich. 

Racine—Mitchell Wagon Co., authorized capital $500,- 
000; Milton Knoblock, John Simmons, George Fratt, Ray- 
mond Weins and John Rowland. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Trentcn—Trenton Cooperage 
authorized capital $100,000; William Stewart, Thomas 
Stewart, Harold E. Walker and others. 

Toronto—Frank H. Harris Lumber Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $40,000: William H. Harris, Frank H. Harris, 
Joseph Walmsley and others. 

Welland—Welland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capi- 
tal $109,000; John W. Rounding, Frank Edwards, George 
E. Tufts and others. 


author- 


Mills (Ltd.), 





NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Southern Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized by James W. Adair, president; 
E. W. Himes, vice president and general manager and 
R. M. Lipscomb, secretary and treasurer. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—The McGonigle Lumber Co. 
cently began the retail business. 

ARKANSAS. Monticello—J. S. Kimbro recently began 
manufacturing lumber. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Warren & Ulmer Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

IDAHO. Kendrick—The Sturdevant Lumber Yard re- 
cently began the contracting, planing mill and lumber 
business. 

Pocatello—The Iowa Lumber Co. is opening a yard 
here with headquarters at American Falls. 

ILLINOIS. Brownstown—The Brownstown Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with headquarters C. G. 
Sonnemann & Son, Vandalia. 

Chicago—The Carney Lumber Co., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Building, recently began the wholesale business. 

Chicago—The Ideal Automatic Show Case Co., 1910 
North Campbell Avenue, has begun _ business. 

Chicago—W, C. King, 652 Otis Building, recently began 
the commission lumber business. 

Chicago—The Warren Park Coal Co. 
the coal and lumber business. 


INDIANA. McGrawsville—Charles Sharp recently be- 
gan the lumber and grain business. 

Seymour—Ed. S. Stanfield & Son will handle rough and 
dressed lumber and building material. 

IOWA. Bancroft—P. A. Lonergan will organize a lum- 
ber and coal company. 

Lanyon—The Lanyon Lumber Co. recently began the 
retail business. 

ono City—The David Olson Lumber Co. will open 
a yard. 

Mount Ayr—Davidson & Bellis will open a yard. 

Mount Ayr—T. A. Davidson recently began the retail 
lumber business. 

KANSAS. Darlow—S. F. Houston recently began the 
retail lumber business. : 

KENTUCKY. Berry—The Berry Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

Henderson—McNary Wyatt recently began the lumber 
business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Dudley Lumber Co. 
recently began business here with headquarters at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Bemidji Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard here in charge of George Schoneberger. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Louis Hector, 701 R. A. Long 
Building, recently began the wholesale business. 

St. Louis—W. J. Corrington and W. W. Tilden have 
formed a partnership under the name of Corrington & 
Tilden and will occupy the offites formerly occupied by 
Mr. Corrington, 1210 Wright Building. They will con- 
tinue the commission lumber business. 

St. Louis—The Folonie Lumber Co. has entered the 
commission business at 1008 Wright Building. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—R. V. Gibson recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

OREGON. 
began the wholesale business. 





os 


recently began 





Portland—The Wiggins Lumber Coa. recently. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—L. T. Morlan recently 
began the wholesale business. 

Pittsburgh—The Mount View. Orchard Lumber Co. 
organizing. 4 a 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumpter—The Imperial Lumber 
Co. recently entered the brokerage business. 

Pine Bluff—The Moark Timber, Land & Lumber Co. 
recently began business, with a branch at Florence, Ala. 

Memphis—The L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co. has been 
organized by L. D. Murrelle. 
sale hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Chriesman—T. A. Low & Sons, of Brenham, 
will open a lumber yard at this place. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. 
plant. 

ARKANSAS. Gillett—Andrew Sager has begun operat- 
ing a sawmill near here. 

Little Rock—The Sanitary Veneer & Barrel Co., 


is 


The company will whole- 








Tuscaloosa—John Corr will erect a large 


re- 


cently incorporated, will erect a plant to manufac- 
ture patented veneer barrels, with a daily capacity of 
40,000 


Magnolia—The Barran-Dudney Lumber Co. is erecting 
a 20,000 feet daily capacity sawmill to manufacture 
yellow pine lumber. 

KENTUCKY. ‘Sebree—M. M. 
planing mill. 

MINNESOTA. Albany—The Albany Manufacturing Co. 
will manufacture sash, doors, etc., and will erect a fac- 
tory here. , 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—The Brookhaven Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Hattiesburg, will erect a single 
band sawmill with a daily capacity of 50,000. 

Electric Mills—The Brownlee Lumber Co., of Shubuta, 
will erect a sawmill. 

OHIO. Sandusky—Webber 
a box factory on Scott street. 

OREGON. Umpqua—The Western Mills Co., recently 
incorporated, will establish a large pulp mill here. 

TEXAS. Houston—J. R. Sturgill will build a saw and 
planing mill and install machinery to cost $30,000. 


Hancock will install a 


& Stroh have established 





CASUALTIES. 





* ALABAMA. Florence—The warehouse of the Richard- 
son Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss 
$2,500, which is fully covered by insurance. 
GEORGIA. Rome—Fire last week destroyed the Rome 
Furniture Co.’s $150,000 plant. The burned structures 
will be rebuilt. 
KANSAS. Montrose—The yard of the Montrose Lum- 
ber Co. was visited by fire February 7; loss $12,000, 
insurance $8,000. 
NEW MEXICO. Raton—Last week fire destroyed the 
planing mills of the Home Lumber & Mill Co., causing a 
loss of $30,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


UPLAND, ARK., Feb. 11.—Temporary receivers for the Sum- 
mit Lumber Company, a half-million dollar corporation, with 
headquarters here, were named by Judge F. A. Youmans at 
Fort Smith, February 5, and Judge Boardman at Shreveport, 
La., upon the application of the Security Trust Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., which held $300,000 of the company’s bonds. 
The receivers are D. F. McCullough, of Columbus, Miss., and 
— E. Green, of Detroit, their bonds being fixed at $30,000 
each. 

The Security company alleges that the lumber company 
defaulted last October on $30,000 of bonds due that date. 
The bonds were issued August 5, 1910, and fall due at the 
rate of $30,000 annually. The bonds were paid in 1911 and 
in 1912. Suit to foreclose the mortgage was filed in federal 
court at Texarkana last week. The Summit company is one 
of the largest operating in the soft pine belt of the state 
and it has also extensive holdings in Union Parish, La. The 
liabilities of the concern, it is said, exceed $570,000, including 
the bond issue. It is said the assets will exceed $500,000. 
Eastern capital is heavily involved and A. K. Silverthorne, 
of New York City, is president and general manager. 














SAVANNAH, Ga., Feb. 12.—Following an all-day conference 
between the various interests involved in the receivership of 
the Yaryan Naval Stores Company, with plants at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., and Gulfport, Miss., in which an effort to reach 
an agreement as to the disposition of the property failed, 
Judge S. W. B. Sheppard, presiding for Judge Emory Spear. 
in the United States court’ for the southern district of 
Georgia, has directed that the two plants be sold at an upset 
price of $540,000 within the next sixty days, as petitioned 
by Receivers Brailey and Stetson. In the meantime. counsel 
for the interested parties will prepare an order, which will 
be presented to the court at Valdosta. The question of the 
disposition of the proceeds of the sale is to be determined 
at the sale, the court to determine whether the property 
shall be administered in this state or turned over to the 
trustees in bankruptcy to be named by the court at Toledo, 
Ohio, in which the company has already been adjudged bank- 
rupt. The question of a supersedeas bond, in the event the 
Toledo faction desires to appeal from the decision of Judge 
Sheppard, has been taken under advisement. Judge Shep- 
pard has been requested by the Toledo people to fix the 
amount at $75,000. It is stated that the receivers will also 
apply to Judge Sheppard at Valdosta for authority to sell 
the manufactured products now on hand and valued at over 
$50,000, and for authority to immediately close both the 
—- and Gulfport plants until after the property is 
sold. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 11.—Judge Foster of the United 
States District Court last Wednesday appointed R. 
Walmsley. former president of the Canal-Louisiana Bank. 
receiver for A. LeMore & Co.. a prominent stave concern 
of this city. established in 1898 and doing an extensive 
business. The action followed the filing of a petition by 
Mirko Klepac, of Jackson, Ala. An answer filed soon after- 
ward admitted the need of a receivership: At the same 
time 1 receiver was appointed for E. E. Carrierre & Co.. 
an affiiiated concern doing business at Mobile. -In the 
court pjieadings here it is averred that LeMore & Co. have 
assets approximating $1.000,000. invested in a going busi- 
ness, but having become embarrassed, its credit being 
affected by the failure of foreign connections, it has not the 
current funds with which to conduct its business. It is 
understood that A. LeMore, fourider and head of the com- 
pary, is on his way hoine from France. where he was called 
by the death of B. Girard. of B. Girard & Sons, Bordeaux. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 12.—Judge Kinsey has appointed 


Max Weinmann receiver for the Pooley Furniture Com- 
pany. of this citv. The company has a large plant at 
Seventeenth Street and Indiana Avenue, and is canital- 


ized at $240,000 The application was signed by the Bank 
of -North America, Lewis Thompson & Co. and Delaney 
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FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER 
MOULDINGS STOCK 
TIMBERS LATH 2 
SHINGLES 


CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for handling 


mixed orders. 


Wagner & Wilson 


(Incorporated) 
MONROE, WASHINGTON 


| __ OREGON 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 









































Large Timbers 
Car Material, Yard Stock 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 
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Timbers—Ties and Car Material. 


Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 








Northwestern Lumber Company 
Oregon Fir 
Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


Send us your inquiries. 


O. R. Menefee, Pres. PORTLAND, ORE. 








Wind River Lumber Company 
CASCADE LOCKS, OREGON 

Soft Yellow Fir 

Idaho White Pine 

Western Hemlock 

and Red Cedar 


in 























For Factory Lumber 
eat PINE AND FIR 


LYSTUL - STUVLAND LBR. CO., Glendale; Ore. 
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Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














W. B. CRANE AND CoMPANY 


Manufacturers Established 1881 


* Hardwood Lumber, Timber and Ties 
Cedar Posts, Yellow Pine, Fir Timber. Specialty: Oak Timber, Plank, Etc. 


General Office, Yards ing Mills: 
"Shad, Senfanen and Mertes Rewes, CHICAGO 


Long Dis. Phones, Canal 3190-3191 Mills at Falcon, Miss. 














PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK, LATH & SHINGLES 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 


Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 


Laflin and 22nd Streets, s-3 CHICAGO 

















WHITE STAR LUMBER C0., catexcor itt: 


Phone Harrison 4012. Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Mfrs. Co. 

D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN. Vice-Pres. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec’y &Treas, 


(jRIFFEN HD" fovser 6. 


We are heavy buyers of c 
Hardwoods, Ties and Car Stock 
Yellow Pine Timbers 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago. 
Write us for orders. 




















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
618 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 























| BRYCE, WHITE & CO. 


SHIPPERS AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 
57 Basinghali Street LONDON 


: Established in London for over a quarter of a century. 




















WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc.,in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, *"CHATONER.”’ Codes used, ABC, 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 
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& Co., creditors; and D. G. Pooley and W. F. Wagner, 
stockholders. It is stated that the concern is solvent, but 
is temporanily embarrassed for lack of working capital. 
The receiver's bond was set at $100,000. 


Bocgur CuirTro, Miss., Feb. 11.—The sawmill plant and 
lands of the bankrupt B. E. Brister Sawmill Company here 
were sold under trustee’s sale to the Homochitto Lumber 
Company, the consideration being $275,000. W. D. Davis, 
che of the trustees in bankruptcy, acted as auctioneer. 


CLIPPER, ARK., Feb. 10.—An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed by the Red River Cottonwood Lumber 

o. Z. C. Stewart has been — receiver. Assets are 
estimated at $20,000, with lia 


McKenna, WASH., Feb. 11.—The plant of the defunct 
Salsich Lumber Company was sold at the courthouse last 
week to Valentine H. May, of Seattle, representing creditors, 
on a bid of $290,000. 


Eunice, La,, Feb. 12.—James J. Lewis and Theodore B. 
Milkey have been appointed receivers for the Alexander 
Hardwood Co. (Ltd.). 


lities about the same. 








West Hospoxen, N. J., Feb. 10.—A receiver has been 
appointed for the Gardner & Rendall Lumber Co. 


OBITUARY 














John Ott. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 10.—The death of John Ott, aged 
89, occurred at the home of his daughter in North Capital 
avenue, this city, February 4, after a long illness from 
infirmities due to old age. Mr. Ott was the founder of the 
L. W. Ott Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of lodge 
and church furniture. He probably was the oldest manu- 
facturer in the city, having founded the furniture concern 
almost sixty years ago. Coming to the United States from 
Germany in 1845, he soon locéted in Indianapolis, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. Until old age precluded 
it, he took an active part in the German affairs of the city 
and still retained membership in a number of prominent 
German organizations. He is survived by four children, 
Mrs. Charles Summerland, Mrs. Francis Bailey, J. C. F. Ott 
and Mrs. Anna Berner. 


H. E. Fisher. 


ToLepo, Onto, Feb. 10.—H. E. Fisher, manager of the 
Cc. A. Mauk Lumber Company, this city, passed away Feb- 
ruary 7, at the St. Vincent’s Hospital, where he submitted 
to an operation last Wednesday. He is survived by his 
widow and one son, Edward Fisher. Mr. Fisher came to 
Toledo from Springfield fifteen years ago. He was a mem- 
ber of Sanford Collins Lodge, F. & A. M., Toledo Chapter, 
R. A. M., and Toledo Commandery, Knights Templar. He 
was also affiliated with the Odd Fellows and the Maccabees. 
Funeral services were held at the residence and the remains 
were taken to Springfield for interment. 








Mrs. John S. Nettleton. 


DorRCHESTER, MD., Feb. 11.—Mrs. Mary M. Nettleton, wife 
of John S. Nettleton, a retired lumber dealer of this city, 
died suddenly at her home here January 23. Mrs. Nettleton 
was the daughter of Capt. Lazarus Powell and was born in 
Cambridge, Md. Besides her husband, she is survived by 
three daughters and two sons. 





William Sommers. 


HERKIMER, N. Y., Feb. 12.—William Sommers, a prominent 
lumberman of Ohio, died at the Emergency Hospital here 
January 22. He spent most of his life in the lumber business 
in Ohio. He was single and is survived by three brothers 
and three sisters. The remains were sent to his home in 
Ohio for interment. 





William J. Nee. 

BrookiyN, N. Y., Feb. 12.—William J. Nee, 51 years old, 
vice president and superintendent of the Union Mill Com- 
pany, this city, died January 31. He was born in New 
Rochelle. He is survived by his widow and three brothers 
and a sister. 





HAS SOLD PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS FOR 
NINETEEN YEARS. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—Probably the oldest sales- 
man of the Pacific coast lumber products in years of 
service was in Seatile this week. He is J. D. Hayford, 
of Detroit, Mich., who has represented the Atlas Lum- 
ber Company for nineteen years, but has by no means 
grown old in the service, appearing younger than many 
whose experience has covered a shorter term, but who 
are beyond middle life. Mr. Hayford has been inspect- 
ing the mills of this vicinity and enjoying the mild 
climate of the Puget Sound country while business at 
home is handicapped by winter conditions, which he 
reports as much less severe than usual. In fact, the 
lack of snow and freezing weather will have a material 
effect on the volume of logs which can be gotten out in 
the North this season, and will give an advantage to 
Coast products in the coming season. He also reports 
conditions improving in his territory, with a promise 
of good business later on. Mr. Hayford was the origi- 
nator of the scheme of bundling long and short lengths 
of cedar siding together, making it possible to utilize 
the product of cedar logs more closely, and which at 
the time of its introduction created a flurry in the 
manufacture and marketing of that material. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Feb. 10.—Much activity in the lum- 
bering line has prevailed since the cold weather set in, 
and manufacturers who at the time when warm weather 
prevented logging felt somewhat pessimistic are taking 
a different view of conditions. The cold weather has 
enabled the farmers to bring in logs in large quantities. 
It has also given work to many men in the woods. In- 
quiry is much heavier, and prices are bound to go up 
soon, owing to the scarcity of dry stock and the fact 
that country yards are low. 

A number of contracts for this season’s cut of hard- 
woods have been made during the last two weeks, and 
the prices received indicate that 1914 lumber prices are 
fully as good as last year. firm in northern Wisconsin 
has sold its season’s cut of No. 2 common and better soft 
elm, 4-4 and thicker, for $28, f. 0. b. mill, and its 4-4 and 


thicker No. 3 common and better rock elm at $24. For its 
4-4 No. 2 common and better bir this m._» receiv; 

$25.50, while $14, was»received for the 4-4 No, 3;comm 

soft elm, and $15 fom the 5-4. and @4—all fi oF b. mill. 
Another concern iy western Wiséonsin recently disposed of 
its 1914 cut of basswood at the following prices,’ f. 0. b. 
mill: 5-4 firsts and seconds, $39; 5-4 No. 1 common, $28; 
4-4 No. 2 common, $19; 4-4 No. 3 common, $17; 5-4 No. 2 
common, $20, and No. 3 common, $18. For its 4-4 No. 2 
common ash this firm received $20, and $14 for the No. 3, 
f. o. b. mill. The 5-4 and 6-4 No. 1 common birch was sold 
at $25.50 f. o. b.. while $17 was received for the No. 2 com- 
mon, and $13 for the No. 3 common. A firm in this same 


territory sold some 4-4 AL basswood, receiving $36 for the ‘ 


firsts and seconds, and $24 for the No. 1 common at the 
mill. Also a big lot of 6-4 AL No. 2 and better soft elm 
for $27 on a 10-cent rate of freight. A firm in northern 
Wisconsin sold a car of 5-4 birch at $44 for the firsts and 
seconds, and $24 for the No. 1 common, f. o. b. mill. Many 
other sales equally as good have been made, and hardwood 
seems to be holding its own. 

All of the Wausau mills are running full blast. The 
Barker & Stewart mill is running day and night, and orders 
seem to be plentifui. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 


Teams 
eer ee ee et Ee 
Lord & Bushnell ....6ccccssccses i 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company... 
American Car & Foundry Company. 
Aemmbormen's Cid 2.26 ccc cccscecce 




















DEE Sas creche se tencesseean vese sen ee a 

NE Ss alcis ain bie as oie Se nie. @ whe o's bn 00a e'p wie e Swe 2 

PEE RTEOE 5 9 v0 WS sxe 6's inst iu.5 aie ete’o ® 

Pilsens. Ist. 2d. 3d. Hardwoods. 

weulper, Ts.....0< 173 178 138 Baker 

DOMINO. cass see ate 191 197 156 Doe 

SS ee See 1382 128 161 Bennett 

a are 178 1381 136 Doe 12: 

Koneman ...... 192 167 198 Arnemann ....107 156 190 
Woes ...sace 866 801 789 OTA oc sss 716 773 729 

Am. Car & Fdy. Ist. 2d. 3d.  L’mberm’s Club. Ist. 2d. 3d. 

RUORE ns 5 os-6 5% 208 132 147 MBPBON 3s se nee 123 182 185 

SA 146 125 152 i 173 191 154 

US TS Berets 191 174 178 Oo SS 149 163 175 

McKenney ..... 188 171 188 McCurdy ...... 142 162 166 

JORRSON ......% 131 205 171 CS.) a Ae 210 189 135 
| anes 864 807 836 ee 797 887 815 

Sash & Doors. Ist. 2d. 3d. Chicago Mill, Ist. 2d.. 3d. 

eee 168 157 154 BEGTWORE 636 cic cd ose See 

Bock ... 165 TS ile Eee 

Biggs .. 179 meuetiner. <6)... 170 136 

Lidell .. 161 Haggerty .. 143 170 

Lewis 155 Helbach ..... 180 194 

SPE 5 bce seen an 150 179 

Tees: 2.6.3 896 783 814 BERID 5:6 sc0:8 809 758 853 

Hoo-Hoo. Ist. 2d. 8d. Lord & Bushn’l, ist. 2d. 3d. 

ee OE ee 223 171 156 Westphai...... 160 133 139 

Wagner ....... 161 80 157 Brailsford ..... 173 174 156 

On Ree, 159 138 179 NS er 148 212 192 

eee” 64 1382 146 | ABSASRAR A 154 169 179 

Ladenberger ..153 146 170 AS ae 156 200 170 
st ees 860 662 808 os er 791 888 8386 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ortawa, OntT., Feb. 10.—Improvement in the lumber 
trade of the Ottawa Valley has been evident during 
the last week or so. Orders, especially from the Amer- 
ican side and New York State in particular, have been 
coming in fast, During last week several orders in 
blocks of from 2,000 to 500,000 feet were placed with 
jocal firms, most of them on this year’s cut. Weather 
conditions continue very favorable, with snow and cold 
weather. 

There have been several reductions in pine prices 
lately. Pine, good sidings, which formerly sold for from 
$53 to $55, is now quoted at from $52 to $54 for stuff 
that is 1x7. For 1% to 1%x8, where $56 to $60 was paid 
some weeks ago, $55 to $58 is now the range; pine, good 
sidings, 2x7 and up, formerly $58 to $65 and now $58 to 
$62. Pine, 1x10, mill run, now commands $27 and $28 
‘nstead of $28 and $29; and pine, shipping cull sidings, 
1% to 2 inches, sells at $28 to $30 instead of $32 to $33. 

Skillings, Whitney & Barnes, of New York and_Ogdens- 
burg, who have for three decades had their representative 
in Ottawa, are withdrawing him. Haney, who has acted 
as the firm’s agent for many years, will be transferred to 
Sheldrake, Mich., and it is not thought he will be replaced. 
It is understood the amount of business done here has not 
been sufficiently large to warrant his retention in Ottawa. 

A matter of considerable interest to lumbermen was 
brought up in Parliament last week when a query was put 
to the Government as regards the use of steel railway 
cars. Hon. Emmerson, a member of the Opposition, 
asked: ‘“‘Does the Government or the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals contemplate discontinuing the construc- 
tion or purchase of freight or passenger cars constructed 
- ee and to substitute therefor cars constructed of 
steel?” 

The reply of the minister of railways was: “The Depart- 
ment has not decided to discontinue the building or buy- 
ing of cars constructed of wood.” This sets at rest a 
rumor to the effect that on the Intercolonial Railway the 
Government would replace its wooden cars with steel in 
response to the trend of public opinion, alleged to be for 
steel cars as less dangerous in case of accidents. It may 
be stated that the Government has not the matter under 
consideration, even. 

J. R. Booth, the veteran lumberman, has now sufficiently 
recovered from his serious injury sustained while at work 
some months ago, to be out and arouna. He has not as yet, 
however, taken charge of affairs at the Booth plant. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 9.—The lumber trade in Mani- 
toba is still quiet, and reports indicate similar condi- 
tions in Saskatchewan and Alberta. Real winter set in 
about the first of this month. It is expected that spring 
will open with considerable activity. This, at any rate, 
is indicated by building permits, the total of which to 
date in most of the western Canada cities is larger than 
in the corresponding period of last year. The easier 
money markets in the East are creating more optimism 
in this part of Canada, and it is understood that even 
now leading loan companies here have much more money 
to place than was the case a few weeks ago. The lum- 
ber concerns report collections fair throughout the 
country. : 

The recent snowfalls in the prairie part of western 
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Canada has relieved the situation as far as lumber camps 
are concerned. The work had previously been greatly handi- 
enpped by the mildness of the weather and the lack of 
snow. It is said -that hanling conditions have now become 
satisfactory in the timber sections. This was especially 
needed in the Rainy River country, where a large number 
of mills are situated. 

A report from Kenora, western Ontario, states that a 
basis of agreement has been reached between the minister 
of lands, forests and mines and the Backus _ interests 
regurding concessions to be granted to the latter in return 
for the erection of a pulp mill at Kenora. It is said that 
the company has agreed to place jack pine on the same basis 
as red and white pine, so that lumber and tie operators 
will be enabled to purchase the limits in practically the 
saline manner as at present. Work on the erection of the 
mill will be started in the spring. 





FROM THE NEW BRUNSWICK METROPOLIS. 

Sr. JoHn, N. B., Feb. 9.—From the latter part of 
November until the end of April the steamship lines 
which go up the St. Lawrence River in summer make 
their terminus at St. John. During the winter season 
they usually take from this port from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet of lumber, besides a certain amount of 
timber and manufactured wood products, especially of 
hardwood. Up to the end of last week they had taken 
this season from St. John shippers 43,397 standards of 
deals, compared with 41,160 standards in the correspond- 
ing period last year, and 62,000 standards for the like 
period in winter of 1911-12. For the same three periods 
the shipments of birch timber amounted to 2,346 tons, 
2,330 tons and 2,260 tons respectively. These shipments 
go to Liverpool, Glasgow, London, Bristol and some to 
Australia and South Africa. 

The winter thus far has been one of the most suc- 
cessful for many years in logging operations, although 
much more snow will be needed to make good log driving 
in the spring. The latest reports from all sections are 
that the total cut in the province will be at least as large 


as that of the previous winter. This is true not only of 
the St. John, Miramichi and Restigouche Rivers, but of the 
smaller streams and the portable mills, although there has 
been a notable falling off in the quantity of lumber brought 
into St. John over the line of the Intercolonial Railway 
thus far this winter. Either they are holding it or there 
is a greatly reduced cut along that line. 

New Brunswick shippers do not expect to send nearly 
as much lumber to the Montreal district and eastern On- 
tario this year as they did last year and the year before. 
Stocks up there are reported to be large, especially at 
Ottawa, and while prices are well sustained the demand 
is light. Active building operations are expected in the 
spring, but with the local stocks available in that market 
the shippers here do not expect much benefit, at least 
until Jate in the season. One shipper says that where 
he could secure an order last year for twenty cars, he does 
well at present if he gets an order for two or three for 
the Quebee and Ontario markets. 


The St. John building inspector, in an interview last 
week, said that the cost of building wooden houses, be- 


cause of the high price of lumber and labor, was so nearly 
as great as that of building brick structures that if the 
building requirements for brick houses were made a little 
less stringent in the matter of thickness of the walls the 
erection of brick house would be made practically as cheap 
as those of wood. 


The general tone of the freight market is very dull. Many 
schooners ordinarily engaged in the trade between Nova 


Scotia and West India ports have gone into 
between Newfoundland and Brazil. <A schooner 
fax last week with a lumber cargo for 
with a cargo for Barbadoes; but the 
generally is very dull. 

A report from Quebee province states that the St. Maurice 
Fire Protection Association, which was formed two years 
ago by timberland holders of the St. Maurice watershed, 
has proved a great success. Those taking part have com- 
bined holdings of 7,000,000 acres. They assessed them- 
selves 4 cent an acre, engaged an expert forester and 
instalied a patrol system. Seven look-out towers were 
constrycted and telephone lines extended. Last summer 
over 275 forest fires were extinguished with practically 
no damage. ‘The Pejepscot Lumber Company, an American 
concern, with large holdings in St. John County in this 
province, also has a very efficient fire protection service. 
‘This company is also carrying out a policy of reforestation 
with considerable success. 


the trade 
left Hali- 
Cuba and another 
West India market 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
February 7 aggregated 44,495,000 feet, against 58,200,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to February 7, 1914, amounted 
to 210,218,000 feet, a decrease of 89,933,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended February 7 were 17,085,000 feet, an in- 
crease of 1,615,000 feet over the corresponding week 
in 1913. Total shipments from January 1 to‘February 
7, 1914, aggregated 85,745,000 feet, 242,000 feet less 
than was shipped from Chicago during the correspond- 
ing period in 1913. Shingle receipts for the week show 
an inerease of 5,298,000 over the corresponding week 
in 1913, and total receipts from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914, show an increase of 1,867,000. Ship- 
ments of shingles for the week show a decrease— 
1,517,000 in amount—over the same week last year, 
and total shipments show a decrease of 12,839,000 over 
the comparative period from January 1, 1913. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by the Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 7. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
I is ac Seahca ois ake husk aca pe 44,495,000 9,766,000 
ROPERS Seas hoe nie, nie Wehnis aah eaeia a at 58,200,000 4,468,000 
ne A Se ae a cer ee ee ML ROE Cr A 5.298.000 
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Decrease 


a Sit Lae cht kaos ved er tga Spee «ae taroeocn Tota 2 1,517,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 ‘TO FEBRUARY 7. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BNE oe eorcias aie = Sete Ruins ed ores 85,745,000 22,644,000 

NE) Gd bee nso ak aisle 6 ERS book RE 85,987,000 35,483,000 

ate tere ae eae rae 242,000 12,839,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended February 11 were: 

Crass— 
Under $1,000 
















ETE eee re ee ee eee 2 $ 1,300 
$ 1,000 and tnder $ 5,000.....%.65..3... ae 144.300 
5,000 and under Tt Ce ney oer ee 21 188,900 
10,000 and under MN 6 ot iccctacecees sate 12 146,000 
25,000 and under | Ae ae 6 195,000 
50.000 and under 100,000,............. 1 60,000 
I. Schwinn, 6-story concrete factory...... 1 500,000 
William T. Woodley, 3-story brick stores 
NG SONU 6.6 5:c0 0, 0 Ale os: siceicg ew ighalees TE SR 150,000 
Berksbire Warehouse Company. — 5-story 
RIORDAN oe cg eae G dt ge sitio, Siw’ este 125,000 
A. & S. Einstein, 1 and brick 
PRI MUNROE EMM 6 cn <o as ane ds wiv -ocysa We ats Miao 100,000 
PIM rp onc ans See ore cals one EEA ele es 99 $§ 1,560,500 
Average valuation for week..../....4.... 15.762 
Totals: PY@ViGUs -WEEK< 666.551") sic. tu 3 Ole gees 890,000 
Average valuation previous week......... 9.568 
Totals corresponding week 1913 619,800 
Totals January 1 to February 11, 1914.. 6.927.175 
Totals corresponding. period 1913 9.217.495 
Totals corresponding period 1912 3. mt) 
Totals corresponding period 1911 5.916.260 
Totals corresponding period 1910........ 639 10,000,825 
Totals corresponding period 1909........ 960 11.371,400 
.Totals corresponding period 1908........ 639, 5,101,750 
Totals corresponding period 1907........542 5,700,400 
Totals corresponding period 1906........ 639 5,239,525 


Following is given a comparative statement of build- 
ing permits for January, 1914 and 1913: 


No. Feet. Cost. 
Sapmery,, OTA 6; .0.05504,00.0 «0s 463 15,089 $4,726,900 
TOMBS TONG © o.5.o ss ereicgaveuee 476 15,776 6,902,000 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—New business is not coming in any 
great volume at present but manufacturers have not ex- 
pected it to open so early, and severe winter weather is 
naturally tightening things up. The general improvement 
of business conditions causes the market to show strength 
and the feeling in this territory is one of optimism. Owing 
to last year’s good money crop Minnesota and territory 
imimediately surrounding it are in fine shape for the 
spring trade. Low-grade lumber is comparatively scarce 
and is strong in price. Conditions in the woods are good 
and every effort is being made to catch up on log hauling. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—Dealers in the lower grades of 
pine are having a moderate trade, Planing mills and box 
plants could handle more business than is offering. Stocks 
of pine in dealers’ hands are depleted, and they are look- 
ing over the manufacturing districts and arranging to 
buy for next. season's delivery. By water 65,000,000 feet 
were imported last year. Owing to the removal of the 
tariff it is likely that nearly 100,000,000 feet will come 
here this year. 


New York.—Although the demand continues on a re- 
stricted basis, prospects are better and wholesalers begin 
to get a better run of inquiries. Prices are still irregular 
and those buying on a quick delivery basis find it less 
difficult to get lower prices than those who want to buy 
somewhat ahead. There is no disposition to move any 
quantity of stock but there is some caution about booking 
business for any period ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Improvement has been noted at a num- 


ber of yards, although actual buying is still on a small ‘ 


scale. Inquiry is enough larger to indicate that business 


will likely be better within a short time, so that dealers ' 


feel encouraged. Occasionally stories are heard of price- 
cutting and some of them appear to be true, a&’ there 
is much competition for any large piece of business de- 
veloping. Some large blocks of stock have already been 
bought by wholesalers for this year’s delivery, but such 
buying is not yet general. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade is showing greater 
strength with each succeeding week, a steady increase 
being noted, mostly for mixed car shipments. Within the 
last two weeks shipments have doubled. Since the middle 
of last month demand for stock for export has shown 
greater activity than for several months previously. 
Prices are firm. ( 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The sudden cold snap has put a 
quietus on any symptom of general revival in demand 
for white pine stocks except from the industrial trade. 
There has been a good trade, however, in the latter 
direction and some improvement has been noted in low- 
grade stocks from a selling standpoint. There is no dis- 
position to shade existing prices and stocks do not appear 
to be free for prompt shipment. Retailers are fairly 
well supplied for the moment but are inquiring for spring 
supplies. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—The spruce market has reacted somewhat 
from the improvement reported a couple of weeks ago. 
Not much business is offered, neither is much stock being 
offered by the mills, which feel that it is only a question 
of a short time when they will be getting their own 
prices. Yards are careful about buying ahead for any 
considerable period and beeause of conditions mills are as 
cautious about committing themselves for the future. The 
price situation is fairly regular. 





Popularity 
Proves 
Superiority 


[N every lumber district in the United 
States—north, east, south and west— 

wherever ropes of extra strength and dur- 

ability are required, there you will find 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


It is made especially to withstand the 
tremendous strains of logging and heavy 
hoisting of all kinds. 

Every wire is drawn from a special 
steel having a tensile strength 75 to 100 
percent greater than ordinary crucible 
steel. This insures great strength, elas- 
ticity and long life to the rope. 

You need this strong, tough, pliable 
rope in your business. Why not place 
the order now? 


Write for Catalog No. 70. 


FREE —our monthly magazine—THE YELLOW 


STRAND —free for a year to all rope 


users. Write for it. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: WORKS: 
New York and Seattle. St. Louis and Seattle. 


Agents Everywhere. 








PEARSON’S 
mac NAILER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases his day's 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 














Lumbermen’s Freight Rate Guide 


FREIGHT RATES ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
From Pacific Coast points to all stations in the United States and Canada. 


No lumber office is complete without this tariff. Can be furnished 
you either in whole or part books, taking in any particular group 
of states that you might require. 

1914 Pocket Editicns for 
Traveling Salesmen are now 
available for any state size 
4" x6". 

A postal will bring full 
particulars. 














CATCHY ADVERTISING CUTS Send for sample bul- 


letins of Advertisin 





Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers. 
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SILO FIXTURES 


We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 


We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 
other Silo Parts. You buy your 
Staves with your yard stock, or we 
can furnish you the complete 
Silos. 


Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 





Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 














well assorted stocks 


of transporting logs to mill. 


Boston, Mass.—A slightly firmer tone is discernible. 
There has been more doing the last week, in both frames 
and random, and sellers are disposed to insist on more 
favorable terms than they have dared ask for some time. 
Some holders who have gladly accepted $24 for frames 
are trying for $24.50, and the same authorities say that 
$25 will be the bottom quotation before long. It would 
require a small spurt in demand for random to clear the 
mills of their accumulations and affect prices. The bot- 
tom price for 2/4 remains at $22, but there are reports 
of sales at $22.50. For 2/3, $21 to $21.50 is quoted; 2/5, 
2/6 and 2/7, $20 to $21; 2/8, $22.50 to $23; 2/10, $24 to 
$24.50; 2/12, $24.50 to $25. Buyers of spruce covering 
boards are not any too plentiful, and $22 to $22.50 is the 
best they will pay. Matched spruce boards are offered at 
$24.50 to $25. 





Elkins, W. Va.—While spruce is still considerably off 
former market prices, yet in many instances there does 
not appear to be much of an accumulation of dry stock, 
showing, presumably, that this wood has been sold at a 
concession. Many of the mills are holding back, however, 
and permitting an accumulation in the belief that by 
March 1 prices will reach their former level. The demand 
for lath seems to be good. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce is holding its own in the mar- 
ket and while there is little special interest reported over 
the last week, the prices are holding firm and inquiries 
for early spring shipments are increasing in number. 


HE above view shows the uniformity of our timber and our method 
By constantly keeping mill liberally 
logged we are able to operate the year around and maintain large and 








Perfectly milled and correctly graded stock. 
Shipments Prompt and made as ordered. 


TELECODE USED. 








Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


















Possesses _ 
Important fea- 
tures which 

make it the 

practical motor 
vehicle for the 
Lumber Trade. 





NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1458 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON BRANCH 

885 Boylston St. bis 








With the 


MARTIN TRACTOR SYSTEM 


Adopted and endorsed by success- 
full lumbermen = throughout 
the country. 

Send us details of your hauling 
problem and let us suggest a 
satisfac- 
tory sys- 
tem for 
your 
needs. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE CO. 

1655 Van Ness Av., SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Distributors for 

Northern California and Oregon. 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO., Springfield, Mass. 











Mills do not appear especially anxious at this time to 
press sales for any extended period of delivery. Eastern 
demand is absorbing much export stock. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The rising market tendency is 
stimulating demand for all kinds of cedar products and 
some concerns are getting more orders than they care 
for at current prices. Considerable pole business is in 
sight and will be placed soon. The retail yards in gen- 
eral are getting in their orders: for spring post stocks. 
The tie demand is not heavy. Conditions in the woods 
are favorable and cedarmen hope to get out everything 
that has been cut, but even if they do the output will be 
much lighter than usual. 


HARDWOODS. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices on all lines of hardwood are 
firm with a tendency to advance them on northern stock, 
especially birch and maple. The volume of business is 
not large but buyers are sensing the situation and are 
preparing to supply their wants for the next three or 
four months before a shortage develops. The certainty 
that output of northern hardwood will be lighter than in 
many years is a factor in the market, and it seems to 
have had some effect also on southern oak prices. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—The hardwood lumber market 
is holding its own. Low stocks and a good demand for 
everything available are the features. Prices are firm. 
The outlook for a stock of logs is a little better, l-ut 
operators will fall much short of their expectations, and 
the tendency is along the lines of a stronger market. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Although improvement is slow there is 
an increased demand for all the items on the hardwood 
list. Not only is demand increasing but prices also are 
advancing. While it is true that business is not so good 
as it should be at this time of year, distributers believe 
they will make up for the number of orders they have 
lost as soon as building starts. The items most in de- 
mand are red gum, white oak and wide poplar. Prices on 
these items are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—More buyers are in the market 
although there still is a dearth of orders from the big 
buyers. Some of the mills are quoting higher prices on 
gum. The selected flooring mills are not in need of orders, 
but in other lines the trade is inclined to be dull. 


Memphis, Tenn.—lI.eading manufacturers of southern 
hardwoods say that buyers, especially furniture interests, 
showed a disposition to remain out of the market for a 
time after the recent exhibits in the belief that they 
would be able to buy at lower prices but that, finding 
themselves unable to do so, they have started buying at 
the present level. This has brought about a larger de- 
mand for plain and quartered oak and for sap gum. One 
concern states that it had more inquiries last week than 
at any other time for a long while from the interests in 
question and that some of these have begun to lead to 
business, with more in prospect. Box manufacturers say 
that there is an excellent demand for the lower grades of 
both cottonwood and gum as a result of the large business 
these interests are putting through Offerings are rather 
poor, especially in cottonwood, and advances are expected 
not only because of the good business done by the box 
people but also because of the prospective shortage of log 
supply in both of these items, resulting from the low 
stage of the Mississippi and its tributaries. Both low 
grade cottonwood and gum have recovered practically all 
the loss experienced around and just before Christmas. 
Sap gum is a ready seller but high grade red is quiet. 
Ash is in good request and sells readily. There is a good 
demand for shops in cypress, but all grades above are 
heavy, with the movement disappointing. Cottonwood in 
the higher grade fails to reflect the strength of the lower. 
Export business continues quiet but domestic markets, 
according to developments here, are undoubtedly im- 
proving. ¢ 





Nashville, Tenn.—Gradual increase in the demand is 
reported. Quartered and plain oaks continue to be lead- 
ing sellers, with inquiries for other lines. The lower 
grades of poplar sell fairly well, and some movement 1s 
noted in the better poplars. Chestnut continues to move 
slowly. The tone of prices is unchanged. The attitude 
of all large firms is steady, the opinion being that hard- 
woods will ultimately bring full values, with probabilities 
of a higher level in the near future. 





Louisville, Ky.—Demand is gradually expanding, the 
usual January lethargy having extended over into this 
month. The furniture manufacturers are not buying as 
freely as had been expected, the retail trade not having 
stocked as generally as the factory men had hoped they 
would do. The railroads have begun to buy on a mod- 
erate scale, and construction work of all kinds is being 
developed, so that consuming industries appear to be 
capable of taking a normal supply. Quartered white oak 
remains the ‘‘one best bet’’ locally, plain oak, red and 
white, being in fair call. Low-grade poplar is moving 
well, but upper grades of this wood are quiet. Chestnut 
is topheavy as to supply, and the demand, with the excep- 
tion of sound wormy, is quiet. In that grade, however, 
stocks are well cleaned up. Prices generally are holding 
up satisfactorily. 


New Orleans, La.—There is moderately active domestic 
eall for the oaks and the box grades of gum. - Upper 
grade red gum is by some accounts moving a little more 
freely. The export market remains quiet and more or 
less unsatisfactory. - Prices are reported reasonably well 
held at the levels prevailing for several weeks past. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Demand for hardwoods still improves 
and orders are increasing. While hardwoods have not 
regained their usual and normal activity the rapidly in- 
creasing amount of business seems to presage within a 

. short time a large run of business during the year. White 
oak and red oak still seem to have the call though the 
other hardwoods are all in fair demand. Sound wormy 
is still being sold in large quantities and at a fairly good 
price. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak shows some improvement but hardly 
in proportion to that of the other woods. Demand for 
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crating material exceeds the supply but the other items, 
with the exception of quartered stock, are not moving 
fast. Inquiry for construction timbers is exceptionally 
heavy. Prices hold firm. 


New York.—'The situation is more regular and the de- 
mand for stock continues to show substantial signs of 
broadening, although actual orders are coming out as 
slowly as ever. There is an improvement in the inquiry 
situation and this gives much cause for encouragement. 
Stocks among yards are low and this condition has pre- 
vailed a long while. Lower grades are well offered but 
good grades are well held and wholesalers are holding 
out for top prices. The hand-to-mouth basis upon which 
business is conducted is shown very clearly in the request 
for immediate shipments on whatever orders are placed. 
Ash, birch and maple are easily disposed of and buying 
of chestnut shows more signs of activity. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood demand is on a fair scale 
for the season and wholesalers report a great deal of 
improvement as compared with a few weeks ago. A 
larger amount of inquiry is developing for a variety of 
woods and buyers seem to be going ahead with their 
plans for business in a more confident way. Owing to 
the scarcity of hardwood logs at the North, dealers expect 
to see prices maintained this year on a firm level. A 
great deal of plain oak is to be had, but mills expect 
better prices soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Quartered and plain oak are 
coming in for a strengthening of demand and maple and 
birch are asserting greater strength than a week ago. 
There is much room for improvement in demand but 
dealers consider conditions geod for this time of year. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand continues fairly active for 
hardwoods. The general impression is that the trade is 
on a permanent road to complete recovery and with this 
comes a more satisfactory price list for the mills. The 
better grades are in especially good shape, with firmness 
in oak and chestnut and a fair movement is reported in 
poplar. Low grades are firmer and the buying has been 
larger from industrial interests. Demand for hickory is 
unimportant. <A firm price is ruling on all sales but 
stocks are small and interest is not keen in this line. 
Ash is slightly more active and makes a more attractive 
feature to the dealers. Beiter grades of ash are quiet 
but there have been some fair sales of low grades. Prices 
show little change. 


Baltimore, Md.—The preponderance of opinion among 
hardwood men seems to be that the movement has nar- 
rowed and that the market is under considerable pres- 
sure. Certainly, many members of the trade take a less 
favorable view of the situation than they did a month 
ago, and there is a disposition to go slow for the present. 
On the other hand, there are manufacturers who con- 
tinue to assert that stocks are by no means large and 
that there has been no such recession in the returns as 
to justify pessimistic expressions. They contend that 
within the last week or two a gratifying expansion in the 
movement has taken place and that especially the buyers 
in the northern territory are disposed to place orders in 
such number and volume as to absorb the available 
stocks. The mills, to be sure, have been favored by the 
weather, and production has been seasonably !arge, but 
it is also to be said that the general conditions are more 
encouraging and that domestic and foreign business 
promise well. ‘The outlook abroad in particular is en- 
couraging. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices remain steady for about every 
variety of hardwood on the list. Brown ash may be had 
at from $58 to $60; basswood, $43 to $45; red birch, $53 to 
$56; sap birch, $45 to $48; cherry, $95 to $100; maple, $39 
to $42; white quartered oak, $88 to $92; plain oak, $61 to 
$66; whitewood, $61 to {68. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Trade is in excellent shape to take 
eare of the expected heavy spring business, although not 
much actual booking of business is going on. Prices are 
firm and are inclined to stiffen. Dealers are buying choice 
blocks of hardwoods whenever offered at reasonable prices 
despite the fact that they are carrying fairly large stocks 
and are well supplied at mill points for direct shipments. 
Oak is in fair demand, shipments last week having been 
above the average. Chances are decidedly in favor of a 
big demand for this wood this year. Chestnut is showing 
some improvement, the low grades being active. Ash has 
been a steady seller and demand is keeping up strong. 
All low grade hardwoods are in excellent request at good 
prices. . 


Columbus, Ohio.—Steadiness characterizes the hardwood 
market. Dealers are buying stocks better as their sup- 
plies are nearly depleted. Some factories are also in the 
market although the bulk of the business is from retailers. 
Furniture factories are expected to be in the market soon. 
Buying is about equally divided between immediate and 
deferred deliveries. Dry stocks in the mill owners’ hands 


* are not large and the entire price list is well maintained. 


Yard stocks are growing larger under more liberal buying. 
Collections are improving. Plain and quartered oak are 
both rather strong and the volume of trade is good. De- 
mand is good for all grades of chestnut. Basswood and 
ash are also moving well while other hardwoods are un- 
changed. 





HEMLOCK. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—While there is no change in 
hemlock quotations the demand has greatly improved and 
business is in much better form. Piece stuff and boards 
are selling at $17 and $18. Stocks have run down. 


New York.—Trade continues on a somewhat listless 
basis, although prices are still held and it is difficult to 
get yards to buy beyond their actual requirements, but 
on the other hand mills are not pushing their supplies 
and say they have no opportunity of accumulation and it 
is apparent that the mill supply this year will be below 
normal. The suburban building situation shows more 
signs of activity and retailers are getting some inquiries 
in the market for early spring shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is being done by retail deal- 


ers, as the weather has lately been the stormiest of the. 


winter. More moderate weather will insure a great deal 
of building work being undertaken, so that fairly as 
active demand is looked for as a year ago. Stocks in 
wholesale yards are of good size. Prices hold steady. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The volume of business tran- 
sacted by wholesalers continues comparatively small. 
Consumers are placing orders only as they require stock 
for prompt use, and activities are not expected to be 
resumed until price conditions are settled. What orders 
are placed are as a rule for mixed stock. 


Boston, Mass.—Although one or two optimistic manu- 
facturers are trying to locate buyers willing to do busi- 
ness at $24. ordinary practical seekers for dollars are 
glad to book orders at $23, and in the case of carload 
lots $22.50 is not considered an unreasonable offer. The 
fact is that stocks in first hands are not large, and 
retailers are none too well supplied, and yet the demand 
is disappointing. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Improvenient in hemlock is reported 
from all directions. ‘There is a better demand and a 
stiffening of values in the lists issued from all directions. 
The aktsolute minimum on hemlock is said not to be to 
exceed $2 off the Pittsburgh list, and many of the trade 
decline this concession, naming $1.50 as their best induce- 
ment. The fact that stocks are small and the demand 
is steadily increasing gives the firmness to this market 
of the present week. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock market rules quiet, the 
volume of business being about usual for the time of year. 
There is no surplus of dry stocks. Prices are still low 
at the same level which has prevailed for several weeks. 





POPLAR. 


Ashland, Ky.—Scarcity of stock is putting a crimp in 
the volume of poplar business and inquiry appears to be 
getting heavier with each mail. Probably the feature of 
the market is the movement of inch No. 1 common, which 
has long been the slowest mover. Prices are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some improvement is reported in the 
demand for poplar, the chief ordering being done by the 
wagon-making trade, who are likely to call for a good 
deal of panel stock before long, as general feeling among 
the manufacturers is much improved. Low grades are 
not at all plentiful and this keeps prices at a strong 
level. Stocks of this sort hereahouts have been well 
cleaned up. ~ 


Baltimore, Md.—The poplar situation is far from satis- 
factory because of the low prices ruling for common 
grades. There has been no rush of the dealers to lay in 
stocks. Many of them have large assortments, and the 
holding back has encouraged competition among the 
sellers. It is too early to look for any positive develop- 
ments, however, and the situation may change for the 
better in a short time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Aithough poplar does not show any 
reai improvement it is not going back and prices are as 
strong as ever, indicating faith in the future of this wood 
by the large manufacturers. The low grades are moving 
well. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade appears to be increasing. 
Factories are buying better as are some retailers. On 
the whole stocks are not large and that which accumu- 
lated the latter part of the year is being disposed of. 
Wide sizes are rather quiet. Shipments are coming out 
promptly. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber holds about the same so 
far as demand and prices are concerned. Inquiries are 
increasing and the prospects for spring are very fair. 
Some yard stock orders are being placed. Most of the 
mills have advanced dimension. Car material is stronger 
and cedar siding has a tendency to go higher. Cargo 
trade shows no change. The volume of lumber loading 
off-shore is not up to that of a year ago. 


Portland, Ore.—Conditions showed no material change 
during the week but every indication is of a much better 
feeling throughout the market reached by manufacturers 
and dealers in this district. Loggers say there has been 
little improvement since the first year; millmen admit 
that inquiries are coming more freely than for some time 
and that quotations are firmer and higher than two weeks 
ago. That there is a good demand from foreign ports is 
indicated by the large number of vessels reported char- 
tered for offshore business recently. A quantity of fir will 
be shipped to Valparaiso next spring from here, four or 
five vessels having been fixed. 


Seattle, Wash.—Fir common and dimension have ad- 
vanced 50 cents over prices prevailing in January, other- 
wise the market is unchanged. The slight improvement in 
foreign cargo shipments of last week has not been main- 
tained this week, possibly due to an indication of a de- 
crease in ocean freight rates. Owing to the scarcity of 


‘cedar logs, cedar siding holds stiffly, with but little 4-inch 


to be had. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir dimension and small timbers are 
distinctly stronger than they were a week ago. The 
supply at the mills is light and it is hard to place mixed 
orders because of the low stocks. The demand here is 
not very strong, but the railway business is coming in in 
sufficient volume to keep the mills pretty busy. There 
have been advances of 50 cents to $1 the last couple of 
weeks in dimension prices. Fir uppers are firm. Red 
cedar siding continues very strong at about $3.50 off the 
low list. The mills complain of very low stocks of siding 
and there is some difficulty in placing. orders for it. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Badly broken mill stocks feature the 
present condition of the western pine market. Logging 
conditions are such that many of the mills are unable to 
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Geo. B. Post & Son, Architects. 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


N the construction of this building over 
28,000 tons of granite and 2,300 
tons of structural steel were used. A\ll 
of this immense tonnage was handled 

by American Wire Rope. 


This building is equipped with Kaestner & Hecht 
electric elevators using American Wire Rope. 


Every pound of rope steel we make is carefully 
analyzed and checked, and only such as conforms 
to our rigid tests ever is used for wire rope, 
whether of iron, crucible cast steel, extra strong 
crucible steel, plow steel, monitor steel or tico 
special steel. 





Chicago New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative:—U. S. Steel Products Co., New York. 


Pacific Coast Representative:— U.S. Steel Products Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 





ANNES =—— 
. TACOMA, WASH. 


The wear you get out of a 


rope depends absolutely on the 
wear the factory puts into it. 


TIMBEQUPE 
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LOGGERS! 








You must feed your 
teams whether you 
work them or not, but 
your machines need 
feeding only when 
they are on the job, 
turning out dollars 
for you. 


The above is one reason 
why hundreds of lumbermen 
who formerly logged with 
teams are now using 


CLYDE 
LOGGING 
MACHINERY 


The other reason—why they 
selected CLYDE machinery 
—is because we build our log- 
ging machines on the principle 
that the fewer parts you have 
in a machine to do a given 
thing in the best and quickest 
way, the easier it will be to run 
and the less likely to get out 
of order. 


Let us take you into the 
woods of a CLYDE logger and 


show you! 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 
Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St, NEW ORLEANS 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St., PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 








operate to advantage and several of the big Idaho plants 
are closed. There is little chance that stocks will be in 
good shape within the next sixty days at the earliest 
The shortage is especially noticeable in No. 2 and No. 3 
boards. Demand is not heavy, but a fair volume of orders 
is coming in right along. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Floods on the Pacific coast have inter- 
fered greatly with the shipment of lumber east and some 
wholesalers say scarcely any cars have been shipped on 
their account since January 15. Railroads were block- 
aded and nearly put out of business for two weeks or 
more. Trade in California woods is counted on to show 
improvement within the next few weeks, although just 
now it is stated that prices are unsatisfactory. Mills 
have been making advances in some items, in white and 
sugar pine, the chief advance being in Nos. 1 and 2 shop 
lumber. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.—The redwood shingle market is not 
strong and opinions vary as to the reason. Many of the 
mills still remain closed and there does not seem to be a 
great overproduction. The mills are undersold and prices 
are not well maintained in this market, the association's 
asking price being $1.60 delivered San Francisco. Some 
blame the cedar shingle conditions, following the admis- 
sion of cedars from British Columbia under the new 
tariff, for the softness of the redwood shingle market. 
Others say there is not an oversupply of cedars here and 
that there is rather a searcity. 


Kansas City, Mo.—While demand is not very good 
dealers look for stiffer prices because of the widespread 
difference between the redwood and red cedar” siding 
There is a difference now of about $6 between 
the prices of 4-inch siding in the two woods while the 
difference in 6-inch is $4. With red cedar getting firmer 
all the time it is to be expected that redwood will take a 
spurt. 


prices. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—No. !, 4,4 edge, sold at $26.25 to $27.50; 
No. 2, $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $17 to $16; 4/4 edge hox, 
$14.75 to $16; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $12.50 to $15.25. 
No. 1, 1x8 rough, $59.75 to $32.50; No. 2, $26 to $27; No. 3, 
box, $16; cull and red heart, $13.50. No. 1, 1x10 
rough, $30.50 to $32.50; No. 2. $29 to $30; No. 3, $20 to 
$22.50; box, $17 to $18; culls and red heart, $14 to $14.50, 
No. 1. 1x12 rough, $34 to $35; No. 2, $380 to $31; No. 3, 















$21.50 to $22.50; box, $18 to $18.50; culls and red heart, $15. 
No. 1, 5/4 edge, $28 to $30; No. 2, $26; box, $15 to $15.50. 


No. 1, 6/4 edge, $21.25 to $31.75; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $33 to $54. 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18 to $19; box bark strips, $11.25 
to $12.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $40 to $40.75; 
No. 2, $35 to $36.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $27.5 
$28.50; No. 2, $25.50 to $27; No. 3, $20.75 to $22.50; No. 4, 
$14.50 to $16.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $17 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $13; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 2. $17 to $18; 
No. 3, $14.50 to $16: No. 4, $11 to $12. No. 1. 13/16-inch 
partition, $28 to $29; No. 2, $26.25 to $27; No. 3, $22. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strip partition, $23 to $24. Six-inch roofers 
$16; S-inch, $17; 10-inch, $18; 12-inch, $18.50 to $19 
Framing, $15.50 to $17.50; lath, $2.85 to $3. Log run 
poplar, $20; 4/4 log run red gum, $16. 











New York.—The market's requirements are limited but 
inquiries are beginning to improve on a good basis. Many 
of these, however, are simply feelers and yards are hold- 
ing off as long as they can Yard schedules are being 
placed slowly and the same cautious attitude con- 
tinues to prevail. For immediate shipment buyers have 
the advantage of the market, although when it comes to 
future business there is a decided hesitancy about selling 
ahead for any period. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair business is being done and there 
is some stiffening to the market. Retailers appear to be 
showing an increased interest in stock. Conditions have 
not lately been so favorable for outdoor work, but within 
two weeks or so trade is expected to show renewed 
activity. Prices have not shown any great change locally, 
owing to the season and somewhat small demand. 


Boston, Mass.—Some extremely low prices have been 
quoted the last week in an effort to stimulate interest 
in North Carolina partition. But so little business has 
resulted that it is difficult to give any accurate market 
quotations. No. 1, 18-16/31%, has sold as low as $30.50. 
Rough edge is moving slowly and prices are uncertain. 
For 4/4, under 12-inch, $30.50 to $32 is quoted. Orders 
for roofers are more plentiful. Prices are firm and it is 
doubtful if $19 is ever shaded now for 6-inch. 





Baltimore, Md.—Liberal receipts, combined with a not 
especially urgent demand, have resulted in a lowering of 
box grades, and within the week edge box has sold, it is 
reported, as low as $14.50. It seems to be fairly well 
established, however, that the range of prices, at least 
on edge box, is lower, and that the demand is rather 
indifferent. The other grades appear to be about holding 
their own, with the distribution not exceeding moderate 
proportions but with the movement sufficiently large to 
maintain values, and with the prospects in the main 
encouraging. Building operations call for stocks in such 
quantities that the situation is kept well in hand and 
extensive accumulations are avoided. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for southern pine is being 
well maintained and the tendency toward stiffer prices 
continues. Within the last few weeks orders for about 
18,606,600 feet of timbers have been placed with the Kan- 
sas City manufacturing concerns. These orders include 
one big tie order for a western railroad. These timber 
orders will go a long way toward helping out the situa- 
tion as they will keep mills from cutting so much yard 
stock while the timber orders are being filled. With the 
timber orders starting in in good shape it is hardly prob- 
able that there will be any piling up of yard stock at the 
mills. Another condition that has helped the southern 
pine market is the lack of snow in the northern woods. 
That has resulted in interference with hemlock logging 
and a consequent scarcity of hemlock boards. That ac- 





counts in a large measure for the sharp increase in the 
demand tor No. 2 and No, 3 boards, 1x8 and 1x10, whiel, 
came upon the southern pine mills unexpectedly the las: 
few weeks. Business so far has been heaviest from east 
of the Mississippi and the yards in the Southwest hay: 
not been buying much except for present requirements 
The inquiry has improved in the city yards. The demand 
for sawn timbers for export is considerably better tha, 
it has been for some time, due in part probably to th 
favorable ocean rates and in part to the better feelin: 
among the European factories. There has been altogeth« 

an advance of about $1 since the lowest prices of Decem 
ber, At that time, however, the lowest prices failed t 

bring orders, while now, at the higher price, the orde) 

are coming in freely. 


St. Louis, Mo.-There has been a noticeable improve 
ment in yellow pine conditions during the week and 
much better feeling prevails among most manufacture! 
and wholesalers. There is a picking up in the deman: 
from the line yards, as low stocks ut nearly all point 
compels buying. Railroads and the car shops are sendin 
in orders and it looks as if there would be an increas: 
from these sources before long. 





New Orleans, La.—Sules register gradual increase. Re 
perts of the price situation do not agree at all points 
but it seems clear there has been some stiffening oi 
quotations on a number of items. Transit cars are said 
by some observers to be preventing a more general ad 
vance. Bookings for car material show an encouraging 
increase for the last ten days. Several railroads are said 
to be in the market, but are apparently buying quietly 
and cautiously. Export demand does not improve rap 
idly, although several export inanufacturers report recent 
sales at improved figures. 


New York.—Little change is reported in the longleat 
pine market and the prevailing tone is decidedly quiet 
There are some signs of improvement but the big blocks 
of business usually placed at this time of the year are 
slow in coming out. Heavy contract and city work is 
decidedly backward and whatever contracts are contem 
plated are eagerly bid for, making competition keen 
Yards are supplied with ample stock to take care of pres- 
ent requirements and as long as shipments continue t 
come in from mills as fast as now can be obtained, yards 
feel they can afford to take the risk of not stocking up 


Buffalo, N. Y.—lLongleaf stock has started up a littl 
owing to greater effort on the part of mills to dispose of 
stock. Circulars are beginning to show a stiffening in 
prices, but there is some doubt among wholesalers as to 
whether or not the advance will hold. At the same time 
there is a better feeling among buyers and within the 
last two or three weeks the number of inquiries has 
shown increase, 





Boston, Mass.— Throughout New England there has 
been little if any improvement in the general demand for 
southern lumber since the first of the vear. Manutac- 
turers’ agents and dealers, however, are thoroughly con- 
fident that substantial improvement is due. Several large 
building operations that were awaiting financial backing 
are reported to have been arranged, and a general senti- 
ment of prosperity may be detected in the building trade. 
Yellow pine partition has been in some demand. Those 
who will accept $27.50 for B and better, %/314, have been 
getting orders. Flooring has been inactive. Attempts to 
stimulate interest and mark up prices have_been un- 
successful, <A rift, sap, can be bought at $40; B at $38, 
and C at $32. Flat grain A is offered at $29 and B at 
$27.50. 





Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men, while not enthus- 
iastic, appear to entertain a fairly hopeful view of the 
situation. They admit that the volume of business just 
now does not exceed moderate proportions, and that the 
pressure upon the market is still sufficiently in evidence 
to prevent decided recovery in so far as the quotations 
are concerned, but they are also in a position to report 
that the inquiry, especially from the northern points, 
has become more active and suffices to prevent undue 
pressure upon the range of values. While the general 
tone of the market here is quiet, it is admitted that the 
amount of business done compares favorably with the 
showing for corresponding periods of other years. ‘The 
chief trouble with the trade seems to be keen competition 
for orders, which cuts profits to low proportions and, in 
some instances, causes them to disappear altogether. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Some improvement in yellow pine trade 
is reported for the last week. For the last two or three 
weeks the trade has been noting a slight gain in volume 
of buying as well as in inquiries for yellow pine and 
while the changes for the better in no case have been 
sharp or decisive, the improved tone has been continuous 
and promises well for the spring. There is just a shade 
better sentiment toward buying and prices are perhaps 
a little better judged by the lists issued from southern 
and southwestern mills. Retailers have a fair lot of stock 
on hand but report they are moving out considerable for 
this time of the year. 





Cincinnnati, Ohio.—The long expected improvement in 
vellow pine conditions in demand and price has arrived. 
Retailers who failed to take advantage of the low prices 
have made a mistake. Many of the smaller mills are 
oversold on a number of items and are getting an advance 
of 50 cents up on most stock, and for immediate accept- 
ance. Demand for regular yard stock and ordinary tim- 
bers has caused the advance. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The market has no new feature but 
is characterized by the same gradual gain noted for 
several weeks. The major share of the bookings is for 
mixed cers, with lowers moving more freely than uppers. 
It is declared here that prices are firmly held. Inquiry 
is active but no speculative call has developed. Factory 
steck is rated quiet, although bookings are said to show 
a gain. Occasional sales of crossties are noted. The 
car situation is satisfactory and shipments are prompt. 
An increase of the movement by water from the Morgan 
City district to Atlantic coast points is reported, 





ooo 


Kansas City, Mo.—The inquiries are in good volume and 
a fair percentage of them are resulting in orders, mostly 
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fyom country yards and planing mills. Business from 
{ larger factories is not so brisk as it might be, but 
iaprovement is being noted and the market is in a 
jealthy condition, Prices have been very steady the last 
mouth and the mills appear to be well satisfied with 
conditions, 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress situation has not shown 
a great changes during the last few days, although 
each day shows a slight improvement and there is every 
indication of a good improvement before very long or as 
coon aus the weather becomes more pleasant. <A slightly 

ter demand is reported by the salesmen of the various 

ee concerns on the road. 


ew York.—The tendency is 

more pleased with the situation than they have been 
i ome time. Large orders are fewer than ought to be 

s‘ked at this time of year and most business continues 
t me in small lots, The aggregate of this and the price 
s ition are not satisfactory. Inquiries are more nu- 
mevous and trade during March should pick up. 


upward and wholesalers 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress is suid to be on a 
sormewhat smaller scale, but the volume compares favor- 
al with that in other southern woods. Prices have not 
much change, but early improvement is looked 
seasonable increase in business. 


shown 
fo with a 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress continues very un- 
satisfactory. Dealers in some of the lower grades have 
accepted such low bids recently that competitors insist 


sales could not have been remunerative. Most of the 
people on the selling end are holding out for better prices 
at the expense of doing business. Cypress is and 2s, 1- 
inch, is offered at $45 to $46; 144 and 1%-inch, $47.50 to 
gio: 2-inch, $50.75 to $52.75; 3-inch, $59 to $61; No. 1 shop, 
1-ineh, $28.50 to $29.50; 1144 and 14-inch, $36 to $37; 2-inch, 
$38.75 to $39.75. 


Baltimore, Md.-—-The course of the cypress trade is de- 
cidedly uneventful, with the builders in the market for 
relatively large quantities of lumber, season considered, 
but with the yards disposed to hold back when in other 
vears they had begun to inquire as to the offerings. This 
is in large part due to the remarkable weather, the winter 
so far having brought only one cold wave, which lasted 
three days, and one suggestion of a cold wave. It is felt 
that with such unseasonable weather experienced thus 
ar, there must be more cold in store, and the resultant 
incertainty serves to keep trade back. ‘The business that 
is being done comes at a time, to be sure, when the vards 


are naturally slack and is all the more welcome on that 
account, 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lbemand is a little better for all 


erades of cypress and the prices are firm. The low grades 
move fast, us has been the case for some time. The 
mproved demand for shop and better is encouraging. 
Yard stock is in gooce call. 
a 

Columbus, Ohio.—Trade in this section is becoming more 
itive as the spring approaches eastern orders are still 
the best although there is considerable buying from the 
rural districts for silos. Dry stocks are not very plentiful. 
The price list is unchanged trom the previous week. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Minneapolis, Minn.-Wholesalers report an increase in 
sales for future shipment, indicating that retailers are 
satistied that the market is favorable. There is a light 
movement of stock now but with retail supplies short, as 
they are known to be, this condition ought to show a 
change in another month. The market is steady and no 
material change in quotations has been registered. 





Tacoma, Wash.-—Red cedar shingles are toning up a 
little. Prices are strcng at $1.60 to $1.65 for stars and 
1.85 to $1.90 for clears, some of the dealers holding back 
for 5 cents more than the general quotation. Interior 
mills are practically all idle yet. Shingle milis running 
are of the combination class. Cedar shingle logs are 
scarce and prices strong at $12 to $15, more $15 than $12 
which cuts the margin of profit very low on present prices 
for a mill that has to buy its cedar. 


Seattle, Wash.—Owing to the scarcity of 
which are selling at $13 or better, 
increase in the price of shingles, which are now quoted 
at $1.65 for stars and $1.95 for clears. The demand is 
light and would not yet seem to warrant starting up the 
mills which are down. 


cedar logs, 
there has been a slight 





Kansas City, Mo.—There is stronger feeling among the 
red cedar shingle manufacturers on the Coast, but de- 
mand in this section has not been heavy enough to bring 
about any advance in price the last week. Extra stars 
ire heing offered at $1.60 snd $1.65, Coast basis, while 
extra clears are quoted at $1.90 and $1.95, Coast basis. 
rhe between seasons demand naturally is light but with 
the strong feeling on the Coast it is probable that prices 
will remain at least as hign as they are now until the 
demand picks up, when advances are then expected. Re- 
cent increases of $2.50 to $8 in the price of red cedar 
logs and the low supply in the ponds will tend also toward 
stronger prices. Both cypress and western pine lath are 
very strong. Many of the western pine mills are refusing 
to accept straight car orders for lath because of the low 
stocks. 





New Orleans, La.—-Cypress shingles and lath find brisk 
demand, with lath usually limited to mixed car shipments 
by reason of depleted mill stocks. No change in quota- 
tions is reported. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—-Some stiffening has occurred lately in 
red cedar quotaiions, although prices are still seasonably 
low. Trade is dull, weather conditions having been such 
as to check building work. Supplies here are not so 
large as in some past winters. 





Boston, Mass.—-Prices for lath are still sagging. Some 
buyers report they can get deliveries on bids of $4.15 down 
io $4 flat, Boston freight rates, although dealers insist 


‘hat $4.25 is a fair quotation for 15g-inch, and $4.20 is the 
lowest they can afford to do business. 
being done in 


Some business is 
1%-inch at $3.75 to $3.80. White cedar 
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Running a company store without 
BOOKS is like carrying water in a leaky pail — it costs some- 
thing to prevent loss, 


Allison Coupon Books SAVE 
Time— Work— MONEY 


They eliminate arguments and disputes, simplify and lessen book- 
keeping, and stop the * 
ALLISON COUPON BOOKS are used in. the majority of 


company stores all over the world. 


| ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





ALLISON COUPON 


but it costs MORE not to prevent it. 


leaks’. Payroll employees like the plan. 











shingle prices are practically 
goed extras are still to be 


unchanged. Some fairly 
had for $3.55 and even $3.56, 
but the standard makes are seldom if ever offered at le SS 
than $3.60 and $3.65. Chere is an abundant supply of 
clears and some low prices have been ac cepted. It is said 
that the current quotation of $3.15 to $3.25 is frequently 
shaded by those selling from accumulations. Reports 
from the Pacific coast are strengthening the red cedar 
shingle market. Washington premium brands are offered 
at $3.60 to $3.75, although some slightly inferior makes 
may be had as low as $3.38. Demand for pine and spruce 
clapboards is about equal to the light offering. Spruce 
extras are bringing $52 to $54, and clears $52 to $50. Pine 
extras are offered at $55; clears, $50. and second clears, 
$48. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With building contractors 
figuring On more work than usual at this time of year and 
indications of greater activities in the construction of 
houses and business structures with the arrival of spring, 
retailers are beginning to order more freely and increased 
rail shipments are reported by local dealers. <A fair 
assortment of shingles is in the hands of yardmen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Although Gealers are buying for 
spring requirements they have not taken up shingles. 


Prices, however, are as low as they can get and stocks 
are broken. Dealers are of the opinion that the market 
will be much better soon. 

Columbus, Ohio.—More activity is displayed in the 


shingle market and prices show a tendency to 
Retailers are stocking up for the spring trade. 
from the Coast will probably be resumed soon. 
a quiet lath trade with prices unchanged, 


advance. 
Shipments 
There is 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.— ‘Nhe extreme depression in all branches of the 
cooperage business was never more apparent than at 
present. Manufacturers claim prices are now down to the 
cost of lumber in the tree. which shows that that must 
also decline until the demand for barrels becomes great 
enough to counteract the present sacrifices. White oak oil 
staves are not salable in this market and red oaks are 
slow at $28 to $29 a thousand. Only a few pork barrels 
are wanted and prices seem trending back to those pre- 
vailing ten vears ago, with pork staves and heading in 
proportion. Steadily rising prices encouraged the over- 
production. No uniform prices now make purchases a 
speculation. Lard tierces are selling at $1.05 to $1.12% 
and can not be made without loss at above prices of 
staves, and the limited demand is likely to continue, as 
the packing season is drawing toward the clese- Demani 
for whisky staves and square Bourbon heading is light at 
declining prices. There is no inquiry for beer staves at 





a discount of $30 a thousand lower than last year. Stee} 
heer barrels are coming to the front, the same as steel 
oil barrels. Slack staves remain unchanged. No raise on 


flour staves can be effected on account of bag competi- 
tion. Ash butter tub staves may be in better demand 
later. Coopers generally have good stocks. Square ash 
heading and racked ash hoops are the only active stocks 
wanted. <A few inquiries are received for shaved flour 
hoops and sales are made at a little over former prices. 
A few ears of hickory 9% and 101%4-foot box straps have 
been sold, say A. & H. Gates in their report on market 
conditions. 


~ e 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


BPA RES ay as 8.50 
No. 1 28% - inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, ane 
No. *%, 2814 - -inch elm staves, net M........... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, WBE Ria ph ev ose dir: 859 0.0.5. 0'8 eb ale Ose: 07% 
- » 17%- inch ‘gum ‘heading, per set, nomi- 

Salukis siseGiceewawerare No demand 
on *« “28%: ‘inch gum stav es, nominal ea are eracal No demand 
M. R., 30-inch guM staveS.......ceeececeeces 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per ) rere 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M..... 


8.50 to 9.00 
0 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, 

For two weeks, - . 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . . - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 








KENT’S CORDWOOD SPLITTER. 
For splitting cordwood. 

Will saw and split by machinery from 40 
to 50 cords per day. ‘This machine will saw 
and split cordwood for one-half the cost of the 
old-fashioned way of sawing and splitting by 
hand. Manufactured by 

R. W. HILTON, Smethport, Pa. 

Write for particulars. 





A PART OR ALL OF MY SUGAR PINE AND FIR 
Timber for sale at $2.00 per M and no charge for an up-to 
date mill to cut it. Write 

COW CREEK CANYON MILLS, 


WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We. do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly ‘through the medium of this depart- 
ment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us estimate its 


ost. 
*‘”AMERICAN LUMBERMAN_ 431 ®. * earborn St., Chicago. 
COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 


Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 

accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian 

apolis. Send for samples and prices. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., 


Koler, Ore. 








Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS & LOGGING MAPS 

Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Log- 
ging Congress. 

We are prepared to make ‘” 
and plans for every need. 

Plan definitely for efficiency. 
CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING, 





Topog” Maps, timber estimates 


Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKKEEPERS. 
so0okkeeping Systems for a Retail Lumber Business,” is 
now ready and will be mailed to any address postpaid for 
Bde. ‘These are the prize contest systems published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘They describe and illustrate in 
detail various systems used by retail lumber dealers Full 
of good ideas and suggestions. 





Half barrel staves, elm, per M........--..+-- 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, i eee .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. cooccee 5.00 to 6.00 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... ++... None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .80 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch “60 
Ten-round hoop barrels 4 46 
Bight patent hoop barrels. eacer 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrels, per M......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels...... > 45 
Half barrel, 6-hoop... maeceecceseese 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. Sever 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M. cai ee 

White oak, oil staves, per M................ 80.00 to 30.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per 0 cece aA o bees ee -24.00 to 28.00 
Tierce HOOPS ....cccccccccccves Sibebeueae ... No demand 
Hickory box straps..... cesses selec s dee at cee 12.00 to 13.00 
Lard tlerces ......cccecsscscececcios oe hes ee 1.00 to 1.12 
EE IER ooo o6.0:51 6016 6 6 Rie sie'e oeiew.u eee wh €s .90 to .95 
Pork barrels, aSh......-+++e- eerekca me wren rewiay 82% to .85 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FEBRUARY 14, 1914. 








[  Wanted:Cmployees 





WANTED-LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
to take charge of a 30,000,000 yellow pine operation in 
rather rough country. Must be efficient and show results 
on previous operation. Good wages a stock bonus to the 
right party. Party to have entire charge from stump to 
mill, including railroad operation. When replying state 
whether married or single. Give age and name of all em- 
ployers with length of time and position with each; also 
state when you could report in case of everything being 
satisfactory. Address 
“G. 40," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
WANTED-FOR LUMBER PLANT 

In mountains of North Carolina, band sawyers, band filers. 
steam block seiters, doggers, operators for resaw, edger, 
gang and trimmer, engineer for electrical, mill pond and 
uill men, pilers, jackers, inspectors, talleymen, timber cut- 
tés, bookkeepers, time keepers and stenographers. No at- 
tehtion given applications unless age, experience and refer- 
ences given first letter. Address 

“LU MBER,” eare 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE, EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector. Must be sober and reliable. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating age, experience, refer- 
ence and salary expected. Mus st be willing to take respon- 
sibility and possess initiative 

BROWN LAND & LI MB ER CO., 





Rhinelander, 


WANTED-AT ONCE. 
A competent lady stenographer familiar with the lumber and 
sash and door business. Must be reliable and experienced. 
Positien in general office of a line yard concern in Southern 
Wisconsin. Also one young man stenographer and assistant 
bookkeeper. Must be a good penman and mathematician. 
Address “KK. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
For hemlock and hardwoed sawmill of upper peninsula— 
one who thoroughly understands manufacturing lumber, get- 
ting the volume, and keeping up the mill and handling men. 
None wi first-c iass man need apply. 
Address “K. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 


Wis. 








_ 
- 
a 
WANTED-BY ONE OF THE BEST 
Lumber companies on the Pacific coast a representative in 
Minneapolis and one in Chicago to. sell our stock on com- 
mission. Parties applying for this representation must be 
experienced in fir lumber. 
Address “K. 17," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—SALESMEN TO SELL ON 
Commission basis; commissions paid weekly; we 
direct to purchaser. Signe 
ELM CI'’TY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WITH YELLOW PINE 
Wholesale sales experience ; 22 to 30; with practical knowl- 
edge dressed stock grades, ete. : clean record. Excellent 
opportunity for an ge and energetic young man. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILLWORK SALESMEN 

One or two first class men to sell stock and special mill- 

work to dealers in Wisconsin and northern Illinois; must be 

able to figure special millwork from plans accurately. 
WILBUR L UMBER CO., Waukesha, 





billing 








Wis. 





GOOD LIVE COMMISSION MEN 
Wanted to sell yellow pine lumber. Advise experience 
conimission tas — 
5 25,”" care 


and 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly 
everyone interested in the lumber world and its allied in- 
dustries. Don't wait, send your advertisement at once to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


| Wanted:Employment | 











WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
New York hardwood lumber operation. 

Give reference and salary expected in 
Address “K. 23," care AMERICAN 


For northern 
be married. 
letter. 


Must 
first 
LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED FOREMAN IN MODERN 
3ox factory, located in northern Michigan. Good salary to 
thoroughly competent party 
Address “K. 18,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—ONE GOOD MAN TO RUN DIMENSION 
hardwood mill, cut mostly hickory. 

Address F. PELLEZ, Miss. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MAN TO MANAGE 
Large retail yard in town of about 4.000 population. 
Sharp ee Applicant must be able to show first 
elass record. Give full information with application. 

Address “H. 25.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE AN ESTIMATOR 

Who thoroughly understands detail work, to figure 
plans and act as city salesman. 

Address “G. 3Y,” care 





Tomnolen, 








from 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER FOR 
Colorado town; healthful; best of schools; population fifteen 
thousand; must be experienced, first class on credits, collec- 
tions and estimating and capable of meeting strong competi- 
tion. Send full information and references first letter. 

Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








AGENTS ACQUAINTED WITH RAILROADS AND 
County Commissioners to carry short line high-grade metal- 
lic paints. Address THE ATLANTIC PAINT CO., 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN FOR OHIO, WIS., 
And Buffalo, New York, territory by Arkansas concern manu- 
facturing Arkansas short leaf high grade stock; must be 
price getter. Address “‘H. 4,” care AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN. 


it 
185 








WANTED-—EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER. 
Large wholesale lumber company wants first class stenog- 
rapher experienced in statement work and record keeping. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating age, experience, etc. 
Address 
“NORTHERN MICHIGAN,” LUMBERMAN. 


care AMERICAN 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER. 
Large wholesale lumber company wants first class head 
bookkeeper. Must be capable of taking charge of office. 
Answer in own handwriting, stating age, experience, etc 


Address 
“NORIHERN MICHIGAN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





A SECOND OR ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
For sash and door plant. Must be competent to figure from 
plans and bill into factory. Position open February 1, 
1914. Give references, experience and salary. Good oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 
Address “G. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—ORDER CLERK 
Young man capable wad filling position of assistant order 
clerk in office of a large sash and door factory. Must be 
one who has had some pre vious experience in entering orders 
in a sash and door company’s office. 
Address “DP. 37,” care 


[Wanted Mill Mechanics 


WANTED-A COMPETENT MAN 
To file band saws and keep up machinery for a sinall 7 ft. 
band mill, located in the moifntain region south of Roanoke. 
Va., tie princip. ‘lv oak*and poplar. Address 
*EORGF ~ “MBER COMPANY, Pottsville, Pa. 


-HED CONSTRUCTION. 

latest book for retail lumbermen on..the 
lumber sheds, offices and other buildings. 
Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard 
also illustrated and described. $1.50 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















> 
6 








LUMBEA 

Met L. Saley’s 
construction of 

with pians, 

Conveniences” are 

postpaic d. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 

Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 

and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Chicago. 








WANTED-—POSITION BY COMPETENT 
Logging supt. with twenty years’ experience; well quali- 
fied to hapdle any operation, giving the very best of refer 
ences from last employer; changing on account cutting out 
at present place; married man, 45 years of age and strict- 
ly sober. Address “K. 33," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Wants position with reliable firm; can furnish the very 
of references. Married. Address 

BOX 777, 





best 


Lake Charles, La. 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 
Young man 25 years of age, with four years’ excellent 
lumber experience, seeks permanent position by March 15th 
with firm in northwest, where hard, conscientious work will 
warrant promotion and a future. Moderate salary. Excel- 
ient references. Address 
“K. 20,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CABINET FACTORY SUPT. DESIRES A 
Position. First class production; man well up in plans, 
details. etc., bank, store, hotel, house and mill buildings, 
show and floor case; store fittings and stairs a specialty 
all exterior and interior wood work; first class reference 
and good sound practical ability. Good draftsman and 
stock biller. Well up in machines; also have at my com- 
mand first class cabinetmakers, carvers and machine men. 
All would work stoek in company. 

Address “K. 31,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





THOROUGH SALESMAN 
With 15 years’ experience in five states wants mill con- 
nection in lumber or sale of lands. Will locate in Minne- 
apolis or Milwaukee. Now employed and will consider 
silary and commission only with iive wires. Prefer hard- 
wood and especially flooring connection. 


Address XK. 27," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS CONTRACT SURGEON 
Ten years’ experience, thoroughly up to date and well 
recommended. Address 
“mh. 24,” cate 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
Or office executive with hardwood mill or wholesaler by a 
man with many years’ hardwood experience in its various 
lines. Would take a financial interest in the business. 
Address “K. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION AS MANAGER OF SALES 
Department for large sawmill or wholesale company. 
had ten years’ experience and know the business. 

Address “K. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MY SERVICES FOR SALE. 

Experienced commercial secretary, office manager, adver- 
tising, pubiicity and newspaper man, desires permanent posi- 
tion: now and for past 3 years associated with Col. Henry 
Exall, president Texas Industrial Congress, as secretary and 
office manager; unqualified recommendations upon_ request. 
W. ©. BARRICKMAN, 
Dallas, 





Have 





See’'y Texas Industrial Congress, Texas. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER 
lumberman of twenty-nine, desiring change. 
Six years with former connection, office and road sales 
experience. For past four years lumber buyer for large im- 
plement manufacturer, and in close touch with mills supply- 
ing yellow pine and hardwood. Thoroughly familiar with 
the operation of 20 M cap. sawmill, and timber supply. 
Address “KK. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Practical 





WANT-—POSITION AS EDGERMAN 
Fight years’ experience; any kind of timber; go any 
where: sober and reliable. 
Address “K. 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—SITUATION BY SAWYER 
Rither right or left hand mill. 16 years’ experience. sest 
of references. — 





19," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION ? 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, ste- 
nographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach the —-, 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


431 South 





| Wanted: Employment 


WANTED -BY ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN. 
Position of authority with manufacturer and wholesa), 
Kight years’ practical experience in manufacture and 
of lumber. Expert accountant, capable of installing mod 
bookkeeping, statistical and cost accounting systems. | 
ployed at present as sales manager and assistant gen 
manager, Recommendations furnished. 

Address “IKK. 12," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


GRADUATE FORESTER. 

Position wanted with forest eng. or with lumber cor npar 
several years’ expe rience in handling field parties on cruisi 
and surveying trips. Address 

. 34,” care 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of yellow pine mill by a man who can handle the deta; 
of the business from stump to consumer, and has had si 
teen years’ practical experience in both interior and 
port. Possess the executive ability necessary to handle t 
finances and sales, and can assemble a crew that can pi 
duce results at a minimum cost. 

Address “H. 36,” care 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SAWMILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Wants situation with some reliable lumber company. ‘Tho 
oughly capable and understands the business from stun 
to car. Good organizer and can get the best results fro 
the men. Active, energetic and reliable. Knows how 1 
get the best results and keep down cost. Can furnish be 
of references. Address 

“a 





24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED. POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Or accountant with a first class yellow pine mill in need 
au practical man of executive ability. Have had _ fift 
years’ experience as accountant, sales agent and mana 
and thoroughly understand the details of the business, A: 
a thorough accountant, and capable of handling the sa 
and office of any size mill. Satistactery references on 
quest. Address “H. 37," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
years at nce, Age 34. Temperate. Can come 
once, Address “K. 5," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


FIRST CLASS PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTS 
Position. Sober. Can furnish Al references. 
Address “IX. 3," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


TRAFFIC MAN WITH 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

In rates, tariffs, claims and demurrage desires positio 

March Ist with lumber company in traffic department. 
Address “IX. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant manager in retail lumber yard. Experiences 
Can furnish reference. West preferred. 

Address “IN. 15," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


MARRIED MAN OF OVER TWENTY YEARS 
EF IXpern nee wishes position as band, circular or gang saw 
filer in Michigan, Wisconsin or Minnesota. Can furnis 
high class references. 
Address “K. 8," care 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Fourteen vears’ experience on single and double-cut blade 
in hard and soft woods. Best references. No booze fighter 
Address “K. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A CONSULTING ENGINEER WHO USES 
85 percent of common sense and experience and 15 percent 
of technical knowledge in designing and building saw and 
planing mills of the better class; will soon be at liberty 
High efficiency in operation follows high grade work in 
building. Salary, six thousand dollars. 

Address “T. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A-| CIRCULAR SAW FILER 
Wants position as filer or foreman. Sober. Good referencs 
Wis. or Minn. preferred. L. B. 321, Tomahawk, Wis. 


WANT SITUATION AS MANAGER OF RETAIL 
Lumber yard. Eighteen years experience. Acquainted with 
trade in Ohio. Thorough bookkeeper, systematizer. Mar 
ried man. Address “H. 44,° care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
es of dimension lumber 1x8—10, to 12x20-—40, weights 
' lumper, shingles, lath, different log scales, ete. Twenty 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


A-| LUMBER SALESMAN WITH 
Fifteen years’ experience selling coast lumber, yellow pine 
and cypress in New York State and northern Pennsylvania 
with good acquaintance would be pleased to hear from high 
class coneern with ope ning after March 18th. 
Address “H. 27,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























OFFICE MAN EXPERIENCED IN 
Bookkeeping and all detaiis of lumber office desires 
Could make small investme nt. Address 

“H. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


position 





DESIRE CHANGE. 

Young man and married. Last 6 years with present em- 
ployers, operating 20 yards. Can fill position of manager 
or bookkeeper and yard man. jest references. West pre- 
ferred. Act quick. tee 


18 are AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
29 years of age, unmarried; wants position selling yellow 
pine, white pine or cypress. Will go to any territory. 
Address “H. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTS 
Penmanent position. Seven years’ experience. Married. 
teferences. Address “H. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED. STORE MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE 
In position; 9 years’ experience in the business, 5 years 
with one company. I know how to retain a friendly relation 
between the employees and store to produce results. Bond 
and reference furnished. 


Address “H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,”’ just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. p 

AMERIC AN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 











